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V 

TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  JOHN,  LORD  HERVEY, 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRIVr  SEAL. 


MY  LORD, 

J.  HE  public  will  naturally  expect,  that,  incliusing 
a  patron  for  the  Life  of  Cicero,  I  should  address 
myself  to  some  person  of  illustrious  rank,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  parts  and  eloquence,  and  bear- 
ing a  principal  share  in  the  great  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  style  of  dedi- 
cations, might  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  compa- 
rison with  the  hero  of  my  piece.  Your  Lordship's 
name  will  confirm  that  expectation,  and  your  cha- 
racter would  justify  me  in  running  some  length 
into  the  parallel;  but  my  experience  of  your  good 
sense  forbids  me  the  attempt.  For  your  Lordship 
knows  what  a  disa?lvantage  it  would  be  to  any 
character  to  be  placed  in  the  same  light  with  that 
of  Cicero;  that  all  such  comparisons  must  be 
invidious  and  adulatory;  and  that  the  following 
history  will  suggest  a  reason,  in  every  page,  why 
no  man  now  living  can  justly  b^  compared  with 
liim. 
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I  do  not  impute  this  to  any  siij)ciioiity  of  parts 
or  genius,  peculiar  to  the  ancients ;  tor  Iniman  na- 
ture has  ever  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  owes  the  diflerence  of  its  improvements,  to  a 
difference  only  of  culture,  and  of  the  rewards  pro- 
posed to  its  industry;  uhero'  these  are  the  most 
amply  provided,  there  we  shall  always  find  the 
most  numerous  anil  shining-  examples  of  luiman 
perfection.  In  oM  Home,  the  |)uhlic  honors  were 
laid  open  to  the  virtue  of  every  citizen;  whicii,  by 
raising  them  in  their  turns  to  the  command  of  that 
mighty  empire,  produced  a  race  of  nobles,  supe- 
rior even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  that 
fdlcd  the  soul  of  the  ambitious,  ami  mused  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body,  to  exert  its  utmost  force; 
whereas,  in  modern  states,  nun's  \  lews  being 
usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds,  beyond  whicli 
they  cannot  pass,  and  a  partial  culture  of  their 
talents  being  sulliciL'nt  to  j)rocurc  every  thing  that 
their  ambition  can  aspire  to,  a  great  genius  lias 
5el(l(Mn  either  room  or  iu\  itatiou  to  stretch  itself  to 
its  full  size. 

^'ou  see,  my  Loid,  how  much  I  trust  to  your 
good  nature,  a^*  well  as  good  sensi',  when,  in  an 
t'pistlc  dedicatory,  the  proper  j)lace  of  panegyric,  I 
am  depreciating  your  abilities,  instead  of  extolling 
them  :  but  I  rcmend)er,  that  it  is  an  history  which 
1  am  otVeriug  to  your  Lordshij),  and  it  wuuUl  ill 
become  me,  in  the  front  of  such  a  woiK,  to  expose 
n^y  veracity  to  nu)'  haxird  :  and  my  lii'ad  indeed  is 
now  ^o  t'idl  of  anti<[nity,   that   I  coultl  w  ish  to  sec 
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the  dedicatory  style  reduced  to  that  classical  sim- 
plicity, with  which  the  ancient  writers  used  to 
present  their  books  to  their  friends  or  patrons,  at 
whose  desire  they  were  written,  or  by  whose  autho- 
rity they  were  published  :  for  this  was  the  first  use, 
and  the  sole  purpose  of  a  dedication;  and  as  this 
also  is  the  real  ground  of  my  present  address  t6 
your  Lordship,  so  it  will  be  the  best  argument  of 
my  epistle,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  historian,  to  acquaint  the  public  with  a 
plain  fact,  that  it  was  your  Lordship  who  first 
advised  me  to  undertake  the  Life  of  Cicero ;  and 
when,  from  a  diffidence  of  my  strength,  and  a 
nearer  view  of  the  task,  I  began  to  think  myself 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  it,  your  Lordship  still 
urged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist,  till  I  had  moulded 
it  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Thus  far  your  Lordship  was  carried  by  that  love 
for  Cicero,  which,  as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  anti- 
quity assures  us,  is  the  undoubted  proof  of  a  true 
taste.  I  wish  only,  that  the  favor,  which  you  have 
since  shewn  to  my  English  Cicero,  may  not  detract 
from  that  praise,  which  is  due  to  your  love  of  the 
Roman  :  but  whatever  censure  it  may  draw  upon 
your  Lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  rriyself  to 
conceal,  what  does  so  much  honor  to  my  work ; 
that,  before  it  went  to  the  press,  your  Lordship  not 
only  saw  and  approved,  but,  as  the  sincerest  mark 
of  your  approbation,  corrected  it.  It  adds  no  small 
credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius,  that  he  professes 
to  have  been  assisted  in  it  by  Scipio  and  Lajlius; 
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and  even  Terence's  style  was  made  the  purer,  for 
its  being  retouched  by  the  same  great  hands.  You 
must  pardon  me,  therefore,  my  Lord,  if,  after  the 
example  of  those  excellent  authors,  I  cannot  for- 
bear boasting,  that  some  parts  of  my  present  work 
have  been  brightened  by  the  strokes  of  your  Lord- 
ship's pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Roman  nobles,  to 
spend  their  leisure,  not  in  vicious  ])leasures,  or 
trifling  diversions,  contrived,  as  we  truly  call  it, 
to  kill  the  time;  but  in  conversing  with  the  cele- 
brated wits  and  scholars  of  the  ao-e  ;  in  encourai^- 
ing  other  people's  learning,  and  improving  their 
own:  and  liere  your  Lordship  imitates  them  M'ith 
success,  and  for  love  of  letters  and  j)oliteness,  may 
be  compared  with  the  noblest  of  them.  For  your 
house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to  men  of  parts  and 
merit;  Avhcre  I  liave  admired  your  LorcLship's 
agreeable  maimer  of  treating  them  all  in  their 
own  way,  by  introducing  c[uestions  of  literature, 
and  varying  them  so  artfully,  as  to  give  every  one 
an  opportunit}',  not  only  of  bearing  a  part,  but  of 
leading  the  con\ersation  in  his  turn,  hi  these 
liberal  exercises  you  drop  the  cares  of  the  states- 
man;  relicNC  your  fatigues  in  the  senate;  and 
strengthen  your  mind,  Mhile  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  oi"  this  kiiul,  upon  j)er.sons  of  your 
Lordship's  (juality,  commonly  pass  for  words  of 
course,  or  a  fashionable  language  to  the  great,  and 
make  little  impression  on  men  of  sense,  who  know 
learning,  not  to  be  the  fruit  of  wit  or  parts,  for 
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there  your  Ix)rdsbip's  title  would  be  unquestion 
able,  but  an  acquisition  of  much  labor  and  study, 
which  the  nobles  of  our  days  are  apt  to  look  upon, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  ease  and  splendor  of  an 
elevated  fortune,  and  generally  leave  to  men  of 
professions  and  inferior  life.  But  your  Lordship  has 
a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  by  your  education 
in  a  public  school  and  university,  has  learnt  from 
your  earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a 
man  from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  vulgar;  and  that  it  is  a  folly,  in  any 
condition  of  life,  to  aspire  to  a  superior  character, 
without  a  superior  virtue  and  industry  to  support 
it.  What  time,  therefore,  others  bestow  upon  their 
sports  or  pleasures,  or  the  lazy  indolence  of  a  lux- 
urious life,  your  Lordship  applies  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  knowledge ;  and  in  those  early  hoius, 
when  all  around  you  are  hushed  in  sleep,  seize  the 
opportunity  of  that  quiet,  as  the  most  favorable 
season  of  study,  and  frequently  spend  an  useful 
day,  before  others  begin  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  what  I 
know,  from  my  constant  admission  to  your  Lord- 
ship in  my  morning  visits,  before  good  manners 
would  permit  me  to  attempt  a  visit  any  where  else; 
where  1  have  found  you  commonly  engaged  with 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome;  and  con^ 
versing  with  those  very  dead,  with  whom  Scipio 
and  Laelius  used  to  converse  so  familiarly  when 
living.  Nor  does  your  Lordship  assume  this  part 
for  ostentation  or  amusement  only,  but  for  the  real 
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benefit  both  of  yourself  and  others ;  for  I  have  seen 
the  solid  effects  of  your  readini;,  in  your  judicious 
reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  ancient  govern- 
ments, and  have  felt  your  weight  even  in  contror 
yersy,  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  tlieir 
bistor3\ 

There  is  another  circumstance  peculiar  to  your 
Lordship,  which  makes  this  task  of  study  the 
easier  to  you,  by  giving  you  not  only  the  greater 
health,  but  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  it ;  I 
mean  that  singular  temperance  in  diet,  in  which 
your  Lordship  perseveres,  with  a  constancy  superior 
to  every  temptation,  that  can  excite  an  appetite 
to  rebel;  and  shews  a  firmness  of  mind,  that  sub- 
jects every  gratification  of  sense  to  the  rule  of 
right  reason.  Thus,  with  all  the  accomplishments 
of  the  nobleman,  you  lead  the  life  of  a  philo- 
sopher; and,  while  you  shine  a  principal  ornament 
of  the  court,  you  practice  the  discipline  of  the 
college. 

In  old  Home  there  were  no  hereditary  honors; 
but  when  the  virtue  of  a  family  was  extinct,  its 
honor  was  extinguished  too;  so  that  no  man,  how 
nobly  soever  born,  could  arrive  at  any  dignity, 
who  did  not  win  it  by  his  personal  merit:  and 
here  again  your  Lordship  seems  to  have  enudated 
that  ancient  spirit;  for,  though  born  to  the  first 
honors  of  your  country,  yet,  disclaiming,  as  it 
were,  your  birth-right,  and  putting  yourself  upon 
the  foot  of  a  Roman,  yon  were  not  content  with 
inheriting,  but  rcsohed   to   import  new  dignities 
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Into  your  f^imily  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  your 
noble  father,  to  open  your  own  way  into  tlie  su- 
preme council  of  the  kmgdom.  In  this  august 
assembly,  your  Lordship  displays  those  shining 
talents,  by  which  you  acquired  a  seat  in  it,  in  the 
defence  of  our  excellent  establishment :  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  people,  yet  asserting  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  measuring  them  both 
by  the  equal  balance  of  the  laws ;  which,  by  the 
provident  care  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  happy 
settlement  at  the  revolution,  have  so  fixed  their 
just  limits,  and  moderated  the  extent  of  their  in- 
fluence, that  they  mutually  defend  and  preserve, 
but  can  never  destroy  each  other  Avithout  a  gene- 
ral ruin. 

In  a  nation,  like  ours,  which,  from  the  natural 
effect  of  fieedom,  is  divided  into  opposite  parties, 
though  particular  attachments  to  certain  princi- 
ples, or  friendships  with  certain  men,  will  some- 
times draw  the  best  citizens  into  measures  of  a 
subordinate  kind,  which  they  cannot  wholly  ap- 
prove ;  yet  whatever  envy  your  Lordship  may  in- 
cur on  that  account,  you  will  be  found,  on  all 
occasions  of  trial,  a  true  friend  to  our  constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  which  I  have  heard  you 
demonstrate,  with  great  force,  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  our  common  pace  and  prosperity.  From  this 
fundamental  point,  no  engagements  will  ever  move, 
or  interest  draw  you ;  and  though  men,  inflamed 
by  opposition,  are  apt  to  charge  each  other  with  de- 
signs, which  were  never  dreamt  of  perhaps,  by  either 
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side,  yet,  if  there  be  any  who  know  so  Httle  of  yoii, 
as  to  distrust  your  principles,  they  may  depend  at 
least  on  your  judgment,  that  it  can  never  su^'cr  a 
person  of  your  Lordship's  rank,  born  to  so  large  a 
share  of  the  property,  as  well  as  the  honors  of  the 
nation,  to  think  any  private  interest  an  equivalent, 
for  consenting  to  the  ruin  of  the  public. 

I  mention  this,  my  Lord,  as  an  additional  reason 
for  presenting  you  witli  the  Life  of  Cicero:  for 
were  I  not  persuaded  of  your  Lordship's  sincere 
love  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  you,  to 
put  into  your  hands  the  Life  of  a  man,  who,  in  all 
the  variety  of  his  admirable  talents,  docs  not  shine 
so  glorious  in  any,  as  in  his  constant  attachment 
to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and  the.  noble 
struggle  that  he  sustained,  at  the  expcnce  even 
of  his  life,  to  avcit  the  impending  tyranny  that 
finally  oppressed  it. 

But  I  ought  to  ask  your  Lordshij)'s  pardon  i'or 
dwelling  so  long  upon  a  character,  wiiiiii  is  known 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  myself,  not 
only  by  the  high  office  which  you  fill,  and  the 
eminent  dignity  that  you  bear  in  it,  but  by  the 
sprightly  comj)()silious  of  various  kinds,  with 
which  your  Lordship  has  oftin  entertained  it. 
It  would  be  a  prcsumj)tion  to  tliiuk  of  adding  any 
lionor  to  your  Lordshij),  by  my  j)cii,  utter  you 
have  acquired  so  much  by  your  own.  The  chief 
design  of  my  epistle,  is,  to  give  this  jjublic  testi- 
mony   of  my    thanks,    for    the  signal   marks  of 
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friendship,  with  which  your  Lordship  has  long  ho- 
nored me;  and  to  interest  your  name,  as  far  as  I 
can,  in  the  fate  and  success  of  my  work ;  by  letting 
the  world  know,  wliat  a  share  you  had  in  the  pro- 
duction of  it ;  that  it  owed  its  being  to  your  en- 
couragement; correctness  to  your  pencil;  and, 
what  many  will  think  the  most  substantial  benefit, 
its  large  subscription  to  your  authority.  lor 
though,  in  this  way  of  publishing  it,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  myself  supported  by  a  noble 
list  of  generous  friends,  who,  without  being  soli- 
cited, or  even  asked  by  me,  have  promoted  my 
subscription  with  an  uncommon  zeal,  yet  your 
Lordship  has  distinguished  yourself  the  most  emi- 
nently of  them,  in  contributing  not  only  to  the 
number,  but  the  splendor,  of  the  names  that 
adorn  it. 

Next  to  that  little  reputation,  with  which  tlic 
public  has  been  pleased  to  favor  me,  the  benefit 
of  this  subscription  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I  have 
ever  reaped  from  my  studies.  I  am  indebted,  for 
the  first,  to  Cicero ;  for  the  second,  to  your  Lord- 
ship. It  was  Cicero  who  instructed  me  to  write ; 
your  Lordship  who  rewards  me  for  writing:  the 
same  motive,  therefore,  which  induced  me  to  at- 
tempt the  history  of  the  one,  engages  me  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  other,  that  I  may  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  both,  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
that  I  am  able,  by  celebrating  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  my 
living  benefactor. 
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I  have  received  great  civilities,  on  several  occa- 
sions, from  many  noble  persons,  of  which  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  most  grateful  sense ;  but  your  Lord- 
ship's accumulated  favors  have  long  ago  risen  up, 
to  the  character  of  obligations,  and  made  it  my  per- 
petual duty,  as  it  had  always  been  my  ambition, 
to  profess  myself,  with  the  greatest  truth  and 
respect. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obliged. 

And  devoted  servant, 

CONYERS  MIDDLETON. 


PREFACE. 


Xhf.re  is  no  part  of  history,  \vhicli  seems  capable  of 
yielding  either  more  instruction  or  enterlainment,  than 
that  which  offers  to  us  the  select  lives  of  great  and  virtuous 
men,  Avho  have  made  an  eminent  figure  on  the  public  stage 
of  the  world.  In  these  we  see,  at  one  view,  what  the  annals 
of  a  whole  age  can  afford,  that  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  and, 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history,  skipping  as  it  were 
over  the  barren  places,  gather  all  its  flowers,  and  possess 
ourselves  at  once  of  every  thing  that  is  good  in  it. 

But  there  is  one  great  fault,  which  is  commonly  observed 
in  the  writers  of  particular  lives;  that  the}'  are  apt  to  be 
partial  and  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  subject,  and  to 
give  us  a  panegyric  instead  of  a  history.  1  hey  v.ork  up 
their  characters  as  j>aintcrs  do  their  portraits;  taking  the 
praise  of  their  art  to  consist,  not  in  copying,  but  in  adorning 
nature;  not  in  drawing  a  just  resemblance,  but  in  giving  a 
fine  picture  ;  or  exalting  the  man  into  the  hero  :  and  this 
indeed  seems  to  flow,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
where  the  very  inclination  to  write,  is  generally  grounded 
on  prepossession,  and  an  affection  already  contracted  for 
the  person,  whose  history  we  are  attempting ;  and  when  we 
sit  down  to  it  with  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings; — to  give  the 
strongest  coloring  to  his  virtues; — and,  out  of  a  goo^  cha- 
racter, to  endeavour  to  draw  a  perfect  one. 

1  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  common  prejudice  of  B/o- 
graphers,  and  have  endeavored  therefore  to  divest  myself 
of  it,  as  far  as  I  was  able  ;  yet  dare  not  take  upon  nn-  to 
affirm,  that  1  have  kept  myself  wholly  clear  from  it ;  bi:t 
shall  leave  the  decision  of  that  point  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  for  1  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that, 
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when  I  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  was  previously 
possessed  with  a  very  t'avorahle  opinion  ofCiccro;  which, 
after  the  strictest  s-crutiny,  has  been  greatly  confirmed  and 
heightened  in  me;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  shining  character, 
such  as  Cicero's,  I  am  persuaded,  will  appear  to  be,  it  is 
certainly  more  pardonable  to  exceed  rather  in  our  praises 
of  it,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illustrious  merit,  than  to  be  reserved 
in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a  fear  of  being  thought 
partial.  But,  thati  might  guard  myself  equally  from  both 
the  extremes,  I  have  taken  care  always  to  leave  the  facts 
to  >peak  for  themselves,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  mo- 
u)i  nt,  without  an  authentic  testimony  to  support  it;  which 
yet,  if  consulted  in  the  original  at  its  full  length,  will  com- 
monly add  more  light  and  strength  to  what  is  advanced, 
than  the  iragments  quoted  in  the  margin,  and  the  brevity 
of  notes  would  admit. 

But  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suspected  to  adhere  to 
tlir  writer,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  he 
will  have  many  more  to  combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene 
of  it  is.  laid  in  a  place  and  age,  which  are  fan:iliar  to  lu 
from  our  childhood:  we  learn  the  names  of  all  the  chief 
actors  at  school,  and  chuse  our  several  favorites  according 
lo  our  tfuipers  or  fancies;  and,  when  we  are  letist  able  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  them,  form  distinct  characters  of 
each,  which  we  frequently  retain  through  life,  'J'hus,  Ma- 
riuK,  Sylla,  Caesar,  Ponipey,  Cuto,  Cicero,  liruius,  Antony, 
have  all  their  several  advocates,  xealous  for  their  fame,  and 
ready  even  to  quarnl  for  the  superiority  of  their  virtues. 
But,  among  the  celebrated  names  of  antiquity,,  those  of 
the  great  concpierors  and  generals  attract  our  admiration 
nhvays  the  most,  and  iin[)rit)t  a  notion  of  magnanimity 
and  opwer,  and  capacity  for  domiuKni,  siiperiorto  that  oi 
oilier  mortal.-^:  we  Un>k  upon  such,  as  destined  by  heaven 
for  empire,  and  born  to  trample  iqxui  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, williout  reflecting  on  tlie  uuinerous  eviU,  which  are 
ti'-cessary  to  the  ac(|iiisition  of  u  glory,  that  is  built  upon 
t\\v  subverhion  of  nations,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
hiiinun  species.  Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are 
thought  to  bhine  in  history,  or  tomcnlllu.  atteiiliun  ul  ihc 
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reader:  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  their  victories,  and 
the  pomp  of  their  triuinpii^,  we  consider  them  as  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  name  ;  while  the  paci- 
fic and  civil  character,  though  of  all  others  the  most  hene- 
ficial  to  mankind,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  support  the 
laws,  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  citizens,  is  looked  upon 
as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison,  for  being 
forced  to  truckle  to  the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their 
country. 

In  the  following  history,  therefore,  if  I  have  happened 
to  affirm  any  thing  that  contradicts  the  common  opinion, 
and  shocks  the  prejudices  of  the  reader, I  must  desire  him 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  authorities  on  which  it  is 
grounded ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  satisfaction,  to  suspend 
tiis  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work;  in  the  progress 
of  w  hich  many  facts  will  be  cleared  up,  that  may  ;i()pear  at 
first,  perhaps  uncertain  and  precarious :  and  in  every  thing 
especially,  that  relates  to  Cicero,  J  would  recommend  to 
him,  to  contemplate  the  whole  character,  before  he  thinks 
himself  qualified  to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  which 
the  vi'hole  will  always  be  found  the  surest  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rule,  in  the  vorv 
case :  that  we  should  be  modest  and  circumspect,  in  pass- 
ing a  judgment  on  men  so  illustrious,  lest,  as  it  happens 
to  the  generality  of  censurers,  we  be  found  at  last  to  con- 
demn what  we  do  not  undfrstand  *.  There  is  another  re- 
flection likewise  very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom  has  its 
due  weight;  that  a  writer  on  any  part  of  history,  which  he 
has  made  his  particular  study,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  it,  than  the  generality  of  his  read- 
ers; and  when  he  asserts  a  fact,  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  grounded,  it  may  fairly  be  imputed,  till  a  good  reason 
appears  to  the  contrary,  to  a  more  extensive  view  of 
his  subject;  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  himself,  is 
apt  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  equally  clear  to  every 
body  else  ;    and    that   a   fuller  explication    of  it    would 

'  Modeste  tmncn  &  circumspecto  jitdicio  de  tantu  viiis  pronuRoiandmn 
eit,  ne,  quod  plerisque  accidit  daouient  qnsc  iion  intelligunt.  Quiutil. 
lastit.  X.  1. 
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consequently  ho  unnecessary.  If  tlirse  considerations', 
wliicli  are  certainly  reasonable,  have  but  their  pro- 
per inHutnce,  I  riatter  myself,  that  there  will  be  no  just 
cause,  to  accuse  me  of  any  culpable  bias,  in  my  accounts 
of  things  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  favor  to  the  particu- 
lar character  of  Cicero,  than  what  common  humanity 
will  naturally  bestow  upon  ever}'  character,  that  is  found, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  both  great  ant!  t{oo(). 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons,  who 
all  lived  in  the  same  city,  at  thesame  time  ;  trained  by  the 
same  discipline,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  ;  as 
there  must  be  many  similar  strokes,  and  a  general  re- 
semblance in  them  all,  so  the  chief  diiliculty  will  be,  to 
prevent  them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uniformity. 
This  I  have  endeavored  to  do,  not  by  forming  ideal  pic- 
tures, or  such  as  would  please  or  surprise  :  but  by  attend- 
ing to  the  particular  facts,  which  history  has  delivered  of 
the  men,  and  tracing  them  to  their  source,  or  to  those 
corresponilent  alfections,  i'rom  which  they  derived  their 
birth  :  for  these  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
several  persons ;  which,  w  hen  duly  reproented,  and  placed 
in  their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  that  precise 
ditference,  in  which  the  pccidiarity  of  each  character 
consists. 

As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  car- 
ries nothing  more,  than  the  Jlisfon/  of  Cicero's  Life,  yet 
it  might  properly  enough  be  called,  the  llhtoty  of  Cicero's 
Times:  since,  from  his  tirst  advancement  to  the  public  ma- 
gistracies, there  was  not  any  thing  of  moment  transacted  in 
the  stale,  in  which  he  diil  not  bear  an  eminent  part:  so 
that,  lu  make  il.<.  wliol<-  woik  ol  a  |)icce,  I  have  given  a 
8un)marv  accomit  vi  the  Roman  allairs,  during  the  tinje 
even  of  his  miiujrity  ;  and,  agreeably  to  what  1  promised 
iti  my  propos.iN,  have  carried  on  a  series  of  history, 
\\\Xin\-j}\  a  pt'iiiul  of  iihuvc  ai.ity  i/t'iirs,  whirl),  lor  the  im- 
purtiuice  of  the  events, and  the  dignity  of  the  jxrsonscon- 
Cerned  in  them,  is  by  far  the  fuust  intcie^ting  ui"  any  in 
the  untjal".  oj"  Rome. 

Ill   t!ic   r\i ciii/ioi   c)|"  ill)      (h'siifu,    I    h.ivc  piu.sued.  as 
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closely  as  I  could,  that  very  plan  which  Cicero  himself 
had  sketched  out,  for  the  model  of  a  complete  history; 
where  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the 
writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was  false,  or  to  sup- 
press what  was  true ;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either  of 
favor  or  disaffection  : — that,  in  the  relation  of  facts,  he 
should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes  add  the 
description  of  places ;  should  first  explain  the  councils; 
then  the  acts,  and  lastly  the  events  of  things  :  that,  in 
the  councils,  he  should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  them  ;  in  the  acts,  relate  not  only  what  was  done, 
but  how  it  was  done ;  in  the  events,  shew  what  share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  them :  that  he 
should  describe,  likewise,  the  particular  characters  of  all 
the  great  persons,  who  bear  any  considerable  part  in  the 
siory;  and  should  dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and 
equable  style,  witiiout  affecting  any  ornament,  or  seeking 
any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity.  These  were  the 
rules  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  for  himself,  when  he  was 
meditating  a  general  iiistory  of  hiscountry,  asl  havetaken 
occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  its  proper  place. 

But  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have' drawn  my 
materials  also  from  Cicero,  whose  works  are  the  most 
authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us,  of  all  the  great 
transactions  of  that  age ;  being  the  original  accounts  of 
one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a  principal 
actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  his  writings, 
which  does  not  give  some  light,  as  well  into  his  own  his- 
tory, as  into  that  of  the  Republic:  but  his  familiar  letters^ 
and,  above  all,  those  to  Atticns,  may  justly  be  called  ^';e 
memoirs  of  the  times;  for  they  contain  not  only  a  distinct 
account  of  every  memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the 
springs  and  motives  w  hence  each  of  them  proceeded ;  so 
that,  as  a  polite  writer,  that  lived  in  that  very  age,  and 
perfectly  knew  the  merit  of  these  letters,  says,  the  man 
who  reads  them  will  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  history  of 
those  times  *. 

*  Sexdecim  volnmina  Epistolanim  ab  Consulatn  ejii";  nsqiie  ad  extremiim 
tenipiis  ad  Atticiim  missarum  ;  qua  qui  legat,  uon  multuin  decidcret  liisto- 
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My  first  bii.-incss,  therefore,  after  I  had  undertaken  thi3 
task,  was  to  lead  over  Cicero's  works,  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  extract  from  them  all  the  passa<;cs  that  seemed 
to  have  any  relation  to  my  design  :  where  the  tediouaness 
of  colleriinG:  an  infinite  number  of  testimonies,  scattered 
throiip;h  many  difierent  vohunes  ;  of  sorting  them  into 
their  classes,  and  rangiiisx  them  in  proper  order  ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  overlooking  many  in  the  first  semch,  and  the 
trouble  of  retrieving  them  in  a  second  or  third,  and  the 
final  omission  of  sevt  ral,  throngli  forgeifulness  or  inad- 
vertency, have  helped  to  abate  that  wonder,  which  had 
often  occurred  to  me,  w  hy  no  man  had  ever  attempted  the 
same  work  before  me,  or  at  least  in  this  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  form,  in  wljich  it  is  now  olfered  to  the 
public. 

In  my  ine  of  these  materials,  I  have  chosen  to  insert  as 
many  ol'  them  as  I  ctMdd,  into  the  body  of  my  work  ; 
imagining  that  it  would  give  both  a  lustre  and  authority 
to  a  sentnnent,  to  deliver  it  in  the  person  and  the  very 
worils  of  C/rtTo;  e«>[)ecially,  if  they  could  be  managed  so 
as  nut  to  appear  to  be  sewed  on,  like  splendid  patches, 
but  woven  originally  into  the  text,  as  the  genuine  parts' of 
it,  W  ilh  this  view,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce 
several  of  his  letters,  with  large  extracts  from  such  of  his 
orations,  as  gave  any  particular  light  into  the  facts,  or 
custom^  or  characters,  described  in  the  history,  or  which 
seemed,  on  any  other  account,  to  be  curious  and  enter- 
taining. 'I'he  frequent  introduction  of  these  may  be 
cliargcd,  perhaps,  to  laziness,  and  a  design  of  shortening 
uiy  pains,  by  tilling  up  my  story  with  Ciceru's  words  in- 
stead of  my  own:  but  that  was  not  the  case;  nor  has  this 
part  oflhf  task  be«Mi  the  easiisi  to  me;  as  those  will  rea- 
dily brlleve;  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  tlic 
classical  writers  of  (i recce  or  Home,  where  the  ditli- 
fiiltv  \fi,  not  H«>  much  to  give  their  sense,  as  «i»  give  it  in 
tlu  ir  language,  that  is,  in  such    as  is  analogous  t(»  it,  or 

riuiti  rontcAtiiin  ronun  trni|>i>Miin.  Sir  niim  (inmi.i  ilc  »tiiilii^  priiu  ipnm, 
villi*  ilucuMi,  :i<- intit:itii>iiiljii'<  Kcipuh.  (xTscnptH  sunt,  lit  nihil  in  !»'«  uon 
uppiirfjl.     (.'uru.  Nc'ji.  Ill  Vit.  Att.  lu. 
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what  tliey  might  be  supposed  to  speak,  if  they  were  living 
at  this  time;  since  tisplcad(>r  of  style,  as  well  ;is  of  senti- 
ments, is  necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  a  fine  writer. 
While  I  am  representing  Cicero,  therefore,  as  the  tftost 
eloquent  of  tlie  ancients,  flowing  with  a  perpetual  ease 
and  delicacy,  and  fullness  of  expression,  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  produce  no  other  specimen  of  it,  but  what  was 
stiff  and  forced,  and  offensive  to  a  polite  reader :  yet  this 
is  .generally  the  case  of  our  modern  versions  ;  where  the 
first  wits  of  antiquity  are  made  to  s[)eak  such  English  as 
an  Engiis/nuan  of  taste  would  be  ashamed  to  write  on  any 
original  subject.  Verbal  translati(jns  are  always  inele- 
gant*, and  necessarily  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  language  ; 
yet,  by  departing  too  wantonly  IVom  the  letter,  we  arc  apt 
to  vary  the  sense,  and  mingle  somewhat  of  our  own  : 
translators  of  low  genius  never  reach  beyond  the  first ; 
but  march  from  word  to  word,  without  making  the  least 
excursion,  for  fear  of  losing  themselves;  while  men  of 
spirit,  who  prefer  the  second,  usuall}^  contemn  the  mere 
task  of  translating,  and  are  vain  enough  to  think  of  im- 
proving their  author.  I  have  endeavored  to  take  the 
middle  way,  and  made  it  my  first  care,  always,  to  preserve 
the  sentiment ;  and  my  next  to  adhere  to  the  words,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  express  them,  in  an  easy  and  natural 
style;  which  1  have  varied  stili  agreeably  to  the  different 
subject,  or  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  I  was  employed  : 
and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  many  original  pieces, 
which  1  have  translated  from  Cicero,  as  they  are  certainly 
the  most  shining,  so  will  be  found  also  the  most  useful 
parts  of  my  work,  by  introducing  the  reader  the  oftener, 
into  the  company  of  one  with  whom  no  man  ever  con- 
versed, as  a  very  eminent  writer  tells  us,  without  coming 
away  the  better  for  it-f-. 

After  1  had  gone  through  my  review  of  Cicero's  writ- 
ings, my  next  recourse  was  to   the  other  ancients,  both 

*  Nee  tamen  cxprlini  verbuni  c  veibo  ncccsse  erit,  ut  interpretes  iiidi- 
serti  so!eiit.     Cic.  dc  Fin.  .>.  4. 

t  Quis  anti'iu  sninpsit  Lnjus  libros  in  mauuni;  onin  siirrcxcrit   animp 
sedatiore  ?     EiaiBi.  Ep.  ad  Jo,  Ulattcii. — 
VOL.    1.  b 
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Greeks  and  Itomaiis,  who  had  toiu'hed  ii|)()ii  Lheaffairsof 
that  ago.  These  served  me,  chiefly,  to  iill  up  the  inter- 
stices of  gcJicral  history,  and  to  illustrate  several  passages, 
which  were  but  slightly  iiieMiioned  by  Cicero  ;  as  well  as 
to  add  some  stories  and  circumstances  which  tradition  had 
preserved,  concerning  either  Cicero  himself,  or  any  of  the 
chief  actors,  whose  characters  1  had  delineated. 

But  the  Greek  historians,  who  treat  professedly  of  these 
times,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio,  though  they  are  all  very 
useful  for  illusuating  many  important  facts  of  ancient 
historv,  which  wcjuIcI  otherwise  have  been  loi;t,  or  imper- 
fectly transmitted  to  us,  are  not  yei  to  be  read  without 
some  caution  ;  as  being  istrangers  to  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  Rome,  and  liable  to  frequent  Jiiislakes,  as  well  as 
subject  to  prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman  affairs. 
Plutarch  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  Kj  that  of  Ha- 
drian ;  in  which  he  died  very  old,  in  llic  possession  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  :  and  though  he  is  suj)- 
posed  to  have  resided  in  Rome  near  forty  years,  at  differ- 
ent limes,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sufhcient 
skill  in  the  Roman  language,  to  (puilify  himself  for  the 
compiler  of  a  Roman  hisKjry.  But  if  we  should  allow 
liim  all  the  talents  recpiisiie  to  an  liislorian,  yet  the  at- 
tempt of  v.ritiri'j  the  livi-s  of  all  the  illustrious  Greeks  and 
Ronian>;,  was  above  the  strength  of  any  sitigle  man,  of 
what  abilities  and  leisure  soever;  much  ujore  of  one  who, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  so  engaged  in  public  business, 
and  in  giving  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of 
Rome,  that  he  had  m;i  time  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Latin  tongue;  nor  to  aecpiire  any  other  knowledge  of 
its  words,  than  what  he  had  gniduiilly  learnt  by  a  pre- 
vious use  and  experience  of  things  *  :  his  work,  there- 
fore, from  the  very  nature  of  it,  must  lueds  be  superHcial 
and  imperfect,  auil  the  sketch,  rather  than  the  ei>mpletion, 
of  a  great  design. 

'J'his  we  find  to  be  actually  true  in  his  account  (jf  Ci- 
cero'»  life,  where,  besides  the  particular  niisiakts  that  have 

•  ^'i(l.  riiit.  Ill  vit.  Dcmo.-llicii.  iiiJt.  &  \lt.  riulaiclii  per  Riialiluin. 
c.  11. 
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Leeii  charged  upon  liim  by  other  writers^  we  see  all  the 
marks  of  haste,  inaccuracy,  and  want  of  due  information, 
from  the  poverty  and  perplexity  of  the  wiiole  perform- 
ance. He  huddles  over  Cicero's  greatest  acts  in  a  sum- 
mary and  negligent  manner,  yet  dwells  upon  his  dreams 
and  his  jests,  which,  for  the  greatest  part,  were  probably 
spurious;  and  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  which  was  of 
all  the  most  glorious,  when  the  whole  councils  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  fate  and  liberty  of  Rome  rested  on  his 
shoulders,  there  he  is  more  pariicularly  trifling  and 
empt}' ;  where  he  had  the  I'airest  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  character  to  advantage,  as  well  as  of  illustrating  a 
curious  part  of  history,  vvhich  has  not  been  well  explained 
by  any  writer;  though  there  are  the  an)plest  materials  for 
it  in  Cicero's  Letters  and  Philippic  Orations,  of  which 
Plutarch  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use. 

i\ppian  flourished  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian*^ 
and  came  to  Rome  probably  about  tiie  time  of  Plutarch's 
death,  while  his  woiks  were  in  every  body's  hands  ;  which 
he  has  made  great  use  of,  and  seems  to  have  copied  very 
closely,  in  the  most  considerable  passages  of  his  history. 

Dio  Cassius  lived  still  later,  from  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and,  besides  the 
exceptions  that  lie  against  him,  in  common  with  the 
other  two,  is  observed  to  have  conceived  a  particular  pre* 
judice  against  Cicero,  whom  he  treats,  on  all  occasions, 
with  the  utmost  malignity.  The  most  obvious  cause  of 
it  seems  to  be,  his  envy  to  a  man,  who,  for  arts  and  elo- 
quence, was  thought  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Greece  ;  and, 
by  explaining  all  the  parts  of  philosophy  to  the  Romans, 
in  their  own  language,  had  superseded,  in  some  measure, 
the  use  of  the  Greek  learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to 
which  the  hungry  wits  of  that  nation,  owed  both  their 
credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason,  not  less  pro- 
bable, may  be  drawn  likewise  from  Dio's  character  and 
principles,  which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero  : 
he  flourished  under  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors, 
by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  ;  and  being 

'  Vid.  App.  de  Bell.  civ.  1.  2,  p.  481. 
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tlie  creature  of  tlc\;|)Otic  power,  tlionght  it  a  proper  coiii- 
pliinetit  to  it,  to  depreciate  h  name,  so  liiglilv  revered  tor 
its  pairio'.isin  :  ami  whose  wriiinojs  tended  to  revive  thac 
aneient  zeal  and  s|)iiit  ot"  liberty,  foi  wliich  tlie  people  ot 
Rome  were  onee  so  celebrated  :  tor  wi"  liiid  him  talcing  all 
occasions,  in  his  history,  to  prefer  an  absolute  and  monar- 
chical government,  to  a  free  and  dcniocralical  one,  as  the 
nit)st  beneticial  to  the  Roman  state*. 

Those  were  the  gronnds  of  Dio's  malice  to  Cicero, which 
is  exerted  often  so  absurdly,  that  it  betrays  and  confutes 
itself.  Thus,  in  the  debates  of  ihe  senate  about  Antony, 
lie  dresses  up  a  s|u'cch  for  Tufius  Calenus,  filkd  with  all 
the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry,  against  Cicero,  that  a 
profligate  mind  could  invent  ;  a>  ii  it  were  possible  to  per- 
suade any  man  of  sense,  that  such  inlamous  stuff  could  be 
spoken  in  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  entire 
ascendant  in  it,  who,  at  no  ti'tic,  ever  suffered  the  least 
insult  ui)on  his  honor,  without  chastising  the  aggressor 
for  it  upon  the  spot :  whereas  Cicero's  speeches,  in  these 
very  debates,  which  are  still  extant,  shew,  that  though 
they  were  uiana'jed  with  great  warniih  of  op[)osition,  yet 
it  was  uiways  with  fleeency  of  language  between  him  and 
•('alenus ;  wlioin,  while  in-  reproves  ami  admonishes,  with 
hid  usual  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  some- 
•timcs  even  with  complimcntsf. 

lint  a  few  passages  from  l)io  himself  will  evince  the 
ju  >ti<'e  of  this  censure  upon  him  :  he  calls  Cicero's  lather 
a  fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood,  he  says,  by  dressing 
oth(  i-  pe-ople's  vines  and  olives  ;  that  Cicero  was  born  and 
bred  ainid-ii  the  scourings  ot  old  clothc^s,  and  the  filth  of 
dunghills;  that  he  was  master   of  no  liberal  science,  nor 

♦  ViU.  Dio,  I.  ii.  ii.il. 

t  Nitui  i|iii)(l  iiH-  l«<  (KM  irju'iiml'' uj;crf  ihyUli  sulou',  iioii  c-*!  ita,  Vclic- 
nicntor  nie  h({<  i«-  f;il<  <n  ;  irucnijilr  iic^^o  :  oiiiiiiiiii  irasci  amicis  iioii  fcnicr* 
■oiro,  ne  %\  iiirrcmMir  qiiidcin.  lluqiie  ^inn  vrrliorum  contiimclia  u  U-  iliwru- 
lilt*  (lOkMiin,  i^ine  anmii  Mininio  dulnrc  iiuii  po.viuin.  |  I'bil.  ti.  />.]  Satw  inullu 
cuin  I  iifii*,  :i<-.  Miif  uilio  (iiiiuia  ;  iitliil  vine  dulorr.  |il).  6. J  (jiiaproptL-r  ut  iu- 
\itui  •i;i|>c  <li>M  n->i  u  (^  rulio,  il<i  itiiin  liliciitir  UHtiiisii^  ejus  .soiitciitia'  :  cv 
quo  jiidu  lift-  (li  b<'liH  iiic  noli  ciiiii  i.iiiiiiiii>  sulcrr,  M-d  (Uin  cau'^n  disHidfn*. 
lUqitc  noil  i»iitiitii/t  solum,  ■'cJ  ctiaiu  ^jiiitiasBgoU.  I'nli(«,vS.c.    rijiL\i,(i» 
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cCer  did  a  single  thing  in  his  life,  worthy  of  a  grcatman, 
or  an  orator  :  tliat  he  prostituted  his  wife  ;  trained  up  his 
son  in  drunkenness;  committed  incest  with  his  daughter  ; 
lived  in  achiltery  with  Cerollia;  whom  he  owns,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  seventy  years  old*:  all  which  palpable 
lies,  with  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  that  he  tells  of 
Cicero,  arc  yet  full  as  credible,  as  what  he  declares  after- 
wards of  iiimself,  that  he  was  admonished  and  coni- 
mimded,  l)y  a  vision  from  heaven,  against  his  own  will 
and  inclination,  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  his 
historyt. 

Upon  these  collections  from  Cicero,  and  the  other  an- 
cients, I  finished  the  first  draught  of  my  history,  before  1 
began  to  enquire  after  the  modern  writers,  who  had  treated 
the  same  subject  before  me,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part. 
1  was  unwillino;  to  look  into  them  sooner,  lest  thev  should 
fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon  me,  before  I  had  formed 
a  distinct  judgment  on  the  real  slate  of  the  facts,  as  they 
appeared  to  me  from  their  origimU  records.  For  in  writ- 
ing history,  as  in  travels,  instead  of  transcribing  the  rela- 
tions of  those,  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground  before 
us,  we  should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations,  peculiar  to 
ourselves ;  such  as  the  facts  and  places  suggested  to  our 
own  minds,  from  an  attentive  survey  of  them,  without  re- 
gard to  what  any  one  else  may  have  delivered  about  them: 
and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  where  the  same 
materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must  necessarily 
be  said,  which  had  lieen  observed  ahead v  by  others;  yet 
if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  what  is  new,  to  distinguish  it  as  an  original  work,  and 
to  give  him  a  right  to  call  it  his  own,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self will  be  allowed  to  me  in  the  following;  history.  In 
this  enquiry  after  the  modern  pieces,  which  had  any  corir 
nexion  with  my  argument,  1  got  notice  presently  of  a 
greater  number  than  I  expected,  which  bore  the  title  of 
Cicero's  life  ;  but,  U[)on  running  over  as  many  of  them  as 
1  could  readily  meet  with,  1  was  cured  of  my  eagerness 
for  hunting  out  the  rest ;  since   I  perceived  them  to  be 

*  Vict.  Dio,  1.  4(5.  p.  ':9ri,  &c.  t  lb.  I.  7J.  p.  3J«. 
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nothini^  chr,  but  either  trifling  paneuvrics  on  Cicero's 
general  character,  or  imperfect  abstracts  ot'his  principal 
acts,  thrown  together  within  the  compass  of  n  few  pages 
in  duodecimo. 

There  are  two  books,  however,  which  have  been  of  real 
use  to  me,  Sebastian!  Corradi  Qiiwstura,  and  M.  T.  Cice- 
jonis  1 1  istoria  a  Francisco  Fabricio  :  the  first  was  the  work 
of  an  Itahan  critic,  of  eminent  learning,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  explaining  Cicero's  writings;  but  it  is 
rather  an  apology  for  Cicero,  than  the  history  of  his  life  ; 
its  chief  end  being  to  vindicate  Cicero's  character  from  all 
the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  it ;  and  par- 
ticularly 1 1  oi::  ihe  misrepresentations  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
calumnies  of  Dio.  The  piece  is  learned  and  ingenious, 
and  written  in  good  Latin;  yet  the  dialogue  is  carrietl  on 
\vith  so  harsh  and  forced  an  allegory,  of  a  quarstor,  or 
treasurer,  producing  the  several  testimonies  of  Cicero's 
acts,  under  the  form  of  genuine  money,  in  c»ppositlon  to 
the  spurious  coins  of  the  Greek  hijiorinns,  that  none  can 
read  it  with  pleasure,  few  with  patience  :  the  observations, 
however,  are  generally  just  and  well  groimded,  except 
that  the  author's  zeal  for  Cicero's  honor,  gets  the  better, 
sometimes,  of  his  judgment,  and  draws  him  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  where  Cicero  himself  has  even 
condemned  it. 

Fabricius's  history  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Ci- 
cero's works,  and  is  nofliing  more  than  a  bare  detail  of  his 
acts  and  wri'ings,  digested  into  exact  order,  and  ilislin- 
guished  l»y  the  years  of  Home,  and  of  Cicero's  lilc,  with- 
out any  explication  or  eommeut,  but  what  relates  to  the. 
fcettlement  ol'  the  time,  wlii<  h  is  th«.'  sole  end  of  the  work. 
But  as  this  is  executed  wiih  diligiruc  and  accuracy,  so  it 
hu'3  cased  mr  of  a  great  .-hare  of  that  trouble,  which  I 
nuisi  otherwise  have  had,  in  ranging  my  maieiials  into 
llinr  proper  places;  in  which  task,  howcvrr,  I  have  always 
taken  care  to  consult  ult.o  the  Annals  of  Fi^hius. 

1  did  iiol  i'orget  likewi>e  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the 
Fiench  author.s,  whose  woiks  happened  to  coincide  with 
any  part  of  mine;  particularly,  the  Ilistoiy  of  the   two 
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Triumvirates; — of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Tiom<an  Govern- 
ment;— and  ol'  the  Exile  of  Cicero — whicli  are  all  of  them 
ingenious  and  useful,  and  have  given  a  iair  account  of  the 
general  slate  of  the  facts,  which  they  profess  to  illustrate. 
But,  as  I  had  ahead}'  been  at  the  fountain-head,  whence 
they  had  all  drawn  their  materials,  so  the  chief  benefit  that 
I  received  from  them  was,  to  make  me  review  with  stric- 
ter care  the  particular  passages  in  which  1  differed  from 
them,  as  well  as  to  remind  me  of  ^-ome  fevv  things  which 
I  had  omitted,  or  touched  perhaps  more  slightly  than  tliey 
deserved.  But  the  author  of  the  Exile  lias  treated  his 
argument  the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his 
story,  as  he  goes  along,  with  original  testimonies  from  tiie 
old  authors  ;  which  is  the  only  way  of  writing  history  that 
can  give  satisfaction,  or  carry  conviction  along  with  it, 
by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built;  without 
which,  history  assumes  the  air  of  romance,  and  makes  no 
other  impression,  than  in  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the 
judgment  and  integrity  of  the  compiler. 

Tliere  is  a  little  piece  also  in  our  own  language,  called, 
Observations  on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  which,  though  it  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  Cicero  from  what  I  iiave  done, 
yet  I  could  not  but  read  with  pleasure,  ibr  the  elegance 
and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written,  by  one  who  appears  to 
be  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.  But,  to  form 
our  notions  of  a  great  man,  from  some  slight  passages  of 
his  writings,  or  separate  points  of  conduct,  without  regard- 
ing their  connexion  with  the  whole,  or  the  figure  that  they 
make  in  his  general  character,  is  like  examining  things  in 
a  microscope,  which  were  made  to  be  surveyed  in  the 
gross;  every  mole  rises  into  a  mountain,  and  the  least 
spot  into  a  deformity,  which  vanish  again  into  notliit:g, 
when  we  contemplate  them  througli  their  proper  medium, 
and  in  their  natural  light.  I  persuade  myself,  therefore, 
that  a  person  of  tliis  writer's  good  sense  and  principles, 
when  he  has  considered  Cicero's  whole  history,  will  con- 
ceive a  more  candid  opinion  of  the  man,  wlio,  after  a  life 
spent  in  a  perpetual  strugsjle  against  vice,  faction,  and 
tyranny,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
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As  1  have  had  fiequent  occasion  lo  recommend  ilie  use 
(tff  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  for  their  giving  the  clearest 
light  into  the  history  of  those  times;  so  I  must  not  for- 
get to  d(^  justice  to  the  pains  of  one,  who,  V)y  an  excellent 
translation,  and  judicious  comment  upon  them,  has  made 
that  use  more  obvious  and  accessible  to  all:  I  mean  the 
learned  Mr.  Mongault ;  who,  not  content  with  retailing 
the  remarks  of  other  counnentators,  or,  out  of  the  rubbish 
of  their  volumes,  with  selecting  the  best,  enters  upon  his 
task  with  the  spirit  of  a  true-  critic,  and,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  genius,  has  happily  illustrated  many  j^assages, 
whici)  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had  given  upas  in- 
explicable. But  since  the  obscurity  of  these  letters  is 
now,  in  great  measure,  removed,  by  the  labors  of  this 
gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  own  countrymen,  for 
whose  particular  benefit,  and  in  whose  language,  he 
writes;  oii;^  cannot  help  wondering,  that  the  .Jesuits,  Ca- 
tron and  llouille,  should  not  think  it  worth  while,  by  the 
benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  tJRin  ;  which,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge, 
from  the  little  part  ot  their  history,  that  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  into,  would  have  [)revented  several  mis- 
takes, which  they  have  committed,  with  regard  both  to 
the  fact.s  and  persons  oi'  the  Ciceronian  age. 

But,  instead  of  making  tree  with  other  ])eoplc's  nrntakes, 
it  would  beconic  me  perha[)s  belter  to  bespeak  some  favor 
for  my  own.  "An  historian,"  says  1  )io(lorus  Siculus,  "  may 
*'  *'asily  be  pardonccl  fur  slips  ot"  ignorance,  since  all  mem 
**  are  liable  to  them,  and  the  truth  hard  to  be  traced  from 
"  past  and  romote  ages:  but  those,  who  neglei-t  to  infoini 
**  themselves,  and  through  flattery  to  some,  or  hatred  lo 
"  others,  knowingly  tieviate  from  the  truth.  Justly  deserve 
"  to  be  ctnsured."  Tor  my  part,  1  am  far  fr(»m  pretend- 
ing to  be  exempt  fiom  i  rrors  :  all  that  I  ean  say,  is,  that 
I  iiave  committed  none  uilfullv,  and  used  all  tlu  means, 
which  occurred  to  me,  of  defending  myself  against  ihem  : 
but  .suiee  ihoie  is  not  asingii'  lii>if)ry, either  ancient  orino- 
dt.'rn,  thai  I  have  couMilied,  on  this  occasion,  in  which  1 
cannot  [)oiiii   out  several,  ii  would  be  arroiranl  in  mc  to 
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imagine,  that  the  same  inadvertency,  or  negligence,  or 
want  of  judgment,  may  not  be  discovered  also  in  mine: 
if  any  man,  therefore,  will  admonish  me  of  them  with  can- 
dor, I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  my 
worlv,  for  assisting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  con- 
sequently more  useful:  for  my  chief  motive  in  under- 
taking it  was,  not  to  serve  any  particular  cause,  but  lo 
do  a  general  good,  by  offering  to  the  publi^  the  example 
of  a  character,  which,  of  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
antiquity,  is  the  most  accomplished  with  every  talent, 
that  can  adorn  civil  life;  and  the  best  fraught  with  les- 
sons of  prudence  and  duty,  for  all  conditions  of  men,  from 
the  prince  to  the  private  scholar. 

If  my  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect,  which  I 
propose,  of  raising  a  greater  attention  to^  the  name  and 
writings  of  Cicero,  and  making  them  better  understood 
and  more  familiar  to  our  vouth:  I  cannot  fail  of  uaininQr 
my  end:  for  the  next  step  to  aduiiring  is,  to  imitate;  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  without 
instilling  an  affection,  at  the  same  time,  for  every  thing 
that  is  laudable  :  since  how  much  soever  people  may  dif- 
fer in  their  opinion  of  his  conduct,  j'et  all  have  constantly 
agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works;  that  there  are 
aone  now  remaining  to  us  from  the  heathen  world,  that 
so  beautifully  display,  and  so  forcibly  recommend  all 
those  generous  principles,  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect 
human  nature;  the  love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country, 
and  of  all  mankind. 

1  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority, 
than  that  of  Erasmus;  who,  having  contracted  some  pre- 
judices against  Cicero  when  young,  makes  a  recantation 
of  them  when  old,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to 
his  friend  IJlattenus*. 

"  When  i  was  a  boy,"  says  he,  "  I  was  fonder  of  Se- 
"  neca  than  of  Cicero;  and  till  1  was  twenty  years  old, 
'*  couid  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  him;  while 
"  all  the  other  writers  of  anticjuity  generally  pleased  me. 

*  Eiasni,  Ep.  ail  Jo.  Uhitt.  in  Cic.  ThscuI.  QaxsU 
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"  A\'lictlicr  m\  jiu]'4infiit  he  improved  by  am,  I  know  not  j 
"  but  am  certain  that  Citcro  ncvt-r  pleased  me  so  imicb, 
**  when  I  was  i'oud  of  those  juvenile  studies,  as  he  does 
"  now,  when  I  am  grown  old  ;  not  only  for  the  divine 
"  felicitv  of  his  style,  but  the  sanctity  of  his  iuart  and 
•'  murals:  in  short,  he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  made 
''  mc  feel  myself  a  better  man.  I  make  no  scruple,  there- 
'<  fore,  to  exhort  our  youth,  to  spend  their  hours  in  read- 
"  ill''  and  jrcttinir  his  books  bv  heart,  rather  than  in  the 
**  vexatious  squabbles  and  peevish  controversies,  with 
•'  whieh  the  world  abounds.  For  my  own  part,  though 
*^  1  am  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  yet  as  soon  as  I  have 
•'  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  re- 
**  proach  to  me,  tos«:tk  a  reconciliation  with  my  Cicero, 
jt*  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which,  for 
"  manv  years,  has  been  unhappily  inlcrmitud."' 

Before  I  conclude  llii-.  preface,  ii  will  not  be  imjuoper 
to  add  a  short  abstract,  or  j^cneral  i(l<^i  of  the  Roman 
government,  from  it-  fust  in>titiition  by  Komulus,  to  the 
time  of  Cicero's  birth;  that  those,  who  have  not  been 
conversant  in  the  alfairs  of  Home,  may  not  come  entire 
stranijers  to  the  subject  of  the  foHov.  ing  history. 

The  constitution  oi"  Home  is  very  often  celebrated  by 
Cicero,  and  other  writers,  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  go- 
vernments; being  happily  tempered  and  composed  of  the 
three  difFeient  sorts,  that  are  usually  distinguished  from 
each  other;  the  monarchical,  the  aristocraiical,  and  the 
popidar*.  Their  king  was  elected  by  the  people,  as  the 
head  of  the  Republic;  to  be  their  leader  in  war,  the 
guanlian  of  the  laws  in  peace;  the  senate  was  his  couticil, 
chosen  also  by  the  people,  by  whose  advice  he  was  obliged 
to  govi-rn  himself  in  :dl  his  nu'asur»>s:  [)ut  the  sovereignty 
"Was  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  tlie  generij 
.society;  whose  prerf)g  iiive  it  was,   to  enact  laws,  create 

•  Slatan  cwc  opttmr  ronsiitiitam  Kmipnl).  qnT  r\  trilniH  prnrribiis  ilil*, 
f^'ati,  opfimo,  ti  po|iiiIarJ,  riinfii-;«  iiidMirc.      T-ia;;iii.  <ii'  I{<  p.  . . 

Cum  tn  illn  »!«■  Kcpiilt.  liliiii  pirMi.idfir  \i(|rnfiir  Africiinu^,  oniiiiiun  Kr- 
rmnpiilijirrmitii  iiD.^fiaiii  vrlrrini  illain  fiiisH  oi'fiiii.iiii.  ?>'  Lf^r.  ;.  10. 
Polyb.  I.  <..  p.  4ou.  Dion.  Hal.  I.  V.  tl*'. 
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magistrates,  declare  war*,  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all 
cases,  both  from  the  king  and  the  senate.  vSome  writers 
have  denied  this  right  ot"  an  appeal  to  the  people:  but 
Cicero  expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  constitu- 
tions, as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  cilyf;  which  he  had 
demonstrated  more  at  large  in  his  treatise  on  the  Repub- 
lic; whence  Seneca  has  quoted  a  passage  in  confirmation 
of  it;  and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared 
likewise  in  the  pontifical  books  J.  Valerius  Maximus 
^ives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confirmed  also  by  L\vy, 
that  Horatius,  being  condemned  to  die  by  King  Tullus, 
for  killing  his  sister,  was  acquitted  upon  his  appeal  to  the- 
})eople§. 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome,  even  under 
their  kings:  for,  in  the  foundation  of  a  state,  where  there 
was  no  force  to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men 
into  it,  by  all  proper  encouragements;  and  none  could  be 
so  eflVctual,  as  the  asi^urance  of  liberty,  and  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  laws||.  But  the  kings,  by  gradual 
encroachments,  having  usurped  the  whole  administration 
to  themselves,  and,  by  the  violence  of  their  government, 
being  grown  intolerable  to  a  city,  trained  to  liberty  and 
arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that 
invincible  fierceness,  and  love  of  their  country,  in  the  old 
Romans,  by  which  they  conquered  the  world  :  for  the  su-r 

•Dion.  Hal.  1.1,  ST. 

t  Nam  cum  a  primo  Urbis  oitn,  res'ii*  institiitis,  partim  etiam  logibii.-, 
atispij-i*!,  cdEiemoniae,  comitia,  pi oiocationes — divinitus  essent  instiluta. 
Tusc.  Quaist.  4.  1. 

^  Cum  Ciccronis  libros  de  Rcpiib.  pvehcndit — notat,  Prococafioncm  ad 
popnliiiii  <*«am  a  regibus f uissc.  Id  ita  in  Puntificalibus  I'ibris  aliqui  putant 
<Sc  I'riu  .>tc!Ia. — Sencr.  Ep.  108- 

^  M.  ITordtins  inlerfcrtapsoroiis  crimine  a  TtiUo  Rcge  damnattis,  ad  po- 
piiluHi  provncalo  judicio  ubsolutu.s  est.     Val.  ]Mux.  1.  o.  1.  vid.  Liv.  l.  '26. 

II  Koimilns  setnis  to  Lave  borrowed  tlie  plan  ot  his  now  state  from  the  old 
^ovcniiv.ciit  of  Alliens,  a*  it  was  institiitrd  by  Theseus;  who  prevailed  with 
the  disi><'r<t'4  tribes  and  tamihcs  of  Attica  to  form  themselves  into  one  city, 
and  live  within  llie  same  wall,-,  undtr  a  free  and  pcpiilar  government ;  dis- 
tributing its  rij-hts  and  lienors  promiscuously  to  them  all  ;  and  reserving  no 
other  prerogative  to  himself,  but  to  be  their  captain  iu  war,  and  tlis 
guardian  of  their  laws,  <.\c.  vid.  Pint,  in  Tlicseo.  p.  xi. 
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periority  of  their  civil  rights  naturally  inspired  a  superior 
virtue  and  couraije  to  defend  them ;  and  made  them,  of 
course,  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest, 
of  all  nations. 

Bv  this  revolution  of  the  t;ovenini^iit,  tlu-ir  old  constitu- 
tion was  not  so  much  changed,  as  restored  to  its  primitive 
state:  for  though  the  name  ol"  king  was  abolished,  yet  the 
power  was  relai?ied;  with  this  oidy  dilVerence,  that  instead 
of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were  twr>  cho-'en 
annually,  wh(mi  they  called  consuls :  invested  with  all  the 
prerogatives  and  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  presiding  in  the 
>ame  manner  in  all  the  aflairs  of  the  Republic*:  vvlipn, 
to  convince  the  eitizeiis  that  niching  wa>^  sought  by  tin.' 
change,  but  to  secure  their  common  liberty;  and  t^  estab- 
lish their  sovereignty  airain  on  a  more  solid  basis;  one  of 
the  first  consuls,  P.  Valerius  Poplieola,  confirmed,  by  a 
new  law,  their  fundamental  right  of  an  appeal  to  iliem  in 
all  cases;  and,  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital  for  any 
man,  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  iiome,  without  their 
special  appointment f:  and  as  a  public  acl<nowledgment 
of  their  supreme  authority,  the  same  consul  never  appeared 
in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fnsces 
or  maces  to  them;  which  was  afterwards  the  constant 
praciiee  of  all  succeeding  consuls |.  Thus  the  Rcjmblic 
reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government,  w  ithout  the 
danger  of  it;  since  the  consuls,  whose  reign  was  but  annual 
and  accountable,  <-oul(l  have  no  opportunity  of  invading 
its  iiixTty,  and  (.'recting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

By  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into 
two  great  parlies,  the  aristocratical  and  the  popular;  or 
the  senate  and  the  plebeians §;  naturally  jealous  of  each 

•  Sci\  f|ii<)ni;im  ro^.-ilr;  civitullH  joints,  j)r<)l);)fnin  (|iif)Tul;im,  non  f;int  itgiii, 
i|iiani  r<';»iH  vitiis  rrptiintiiin  c<l.  nonicii  taiin'ii  vidcltitiir  ic^is  rciMidiiitiin), 
rcR  niaiip|)if,  si  nmis  l)^lIlilnl^  irli(|iiis  Masistraliliiis  impcral)!!.  Dc  Loi^.  3.  7. 

t  Dion.  Hal.  I. .").  '.".'S. 

}  Vo<uto  U(t  concilium  popiilo,  summis^i*  faN(■ibll^  in  coiicidiHiu  asmidit. 
Liv.  2.  7. 

i  Duo  prri»>ra  'niiptT  in  liac  rivilatf  fiicnint, —  «'\  <)iiil>UH  allcri  sr  pnpii- 
tare  1,  alt*:ri  r>{.tinitii>>«  ^  halieri  i^  ch.h- voliirnmf.  iini  en,  «|ii;«'  faciclwnf, 
'|iii»'f|iir  (Iii»|).iii(.  iiu'uiii|;i  luiilliliulini  «»!•(:  v(i|(  haul,  popiilan-;  ,  i|tii  autcni 
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Other's  power,  and  desirous  to  extend  their  own  :  but  the 
nobles  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was  composed, 
were  the  most  immediate  gaiaiers  by  the  change,  and,  with 
tije  consuls  at  their  head,  being  now  the  first  movers  and 
administrators  ot'all  the  dehberations  of  the  state,  had  a 
great  advantage  over  tiie  people;  and  within  the  compass 
of  sixteen  years,  became  so  insolent  and  oppressive,  as  to 
drive  the  body  of  the  plebeians  to  that  secession  into  the 
sacred  mount,  whence  they  would  not  consent  to  return, 
till  they  had  extorted  a  riglit  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
magistrates,  of  their  own  bod}',  called  tribunes,  invested 
with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from  all  injuries,  and 
whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable*. 

The  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited 
to  their  purpose;  subject  to  no  control ;  whose  business  it 
was  to  tight  their  battles  with  the  nobility;  to  watch  over 
the  liberties  of  the  citizens;  and  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  popular  interest, 
in  opposition  to  the  aristocratical :  who,  from  their  first 
numbei-,  five,  being  increased  at"terwards  to  ten,  never  left 
teazing  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had  laid 
open  to  the  plebeian  families  a  promiscuous  j  ight  to  all 
the  magisiracies  of  the  Republic,  and  by  that  means  a 
free  admission  into  the  senate. 

Thus  far  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like 
true  patriots;  and,  after  many  sharp  contests,  had  now 
brought  the  government  of  Rome  to  its  perfect  state, 
vhen  its  honors  were  no  longer  confined  to  particular 
families,  but  proposed  equally  and  indifi'erently  to  every 
citizen;  who,  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either  in  war,  or 
peace,  could  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  and  favor 
of  his  countrymen  :  while  the  true  balance  and  tempera- 
ment of  power  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  was 
generally  observed  in  regular  times,  and  which  the  honest 
tvished  to  establish  in  all  times,  was,  that  the  senate  should 

ita  sf  gerebant,  ut  sua  coiibilia  optimo  ciiiqne  probareut  optimates  habe- 
l»antiir.     Pio  Sext.  45. 
•Dioa.  Hal.  6,410. 
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be  the  authors  and  advisers  of  all  the  public  counsels,  but 
the  people  iiive  them  their  sanction  and  legal  force. 

The  trihuiies,  however,  would  not  stop  here;  nor  were 
content  with  securing  the  rights  of  ihecoinuiuus,  without 
destroying  those  of  the  senate ;  and  as  ofi  us  they  were 
disappoiulcd  in  rhoir  private  views,  cnul  obstructed  in  the 
course  of  their  ambition,  u-ed  to  near  always  to  the  po- 
pulace; whom  they  could  easily  iuilame  to  what  deg^iee 
they  thought  lit,  by  the  prejposal  of  factious  laws  for  di- 
viding tlie  public  lands  to  the  j)oorcr  citizens;  or  by  the 
free  distribution  of  corn;  or  the  abolition  of  all  debts; 
which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and 
public  faith  of  societies.  This  abuse  of  the  tribunician 
power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  two  Grac- 
chi, who  left  nothing  unattempted,  that  could  mortify  the 
senate,  or  gratify  the  peo[)Ie*;  till,  by  their  agrarian  laws, 
and  other  seditious  acts,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  city,  they  had  in  great  measure  overturned  the  equi- 
librium of  power  in  the  Kcj)ublic,  on  which  its  peace  and 
prosperity  depended. 

But  the  viulfui  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of 
their  princi[uil  adherents,  put  an  end  to  their  st^lition, 
and  was  the  iirsi  civil  blood  tliat  was  spilt  in  the  streets  of 
Koine,  in  any  ol  their  public  dissensions;  which,  till  this 
time,  had  always  been  composed  by  the  methods  of  pati- 
ence and  mutual  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange  to 
ob->erve  how  these  two  illustrious  brothers,  who,  of  all 
men,  were  the  dearest  to  the  lloman  people,  yet,  upon  the 
first  resort  to  arms,  were  severally  deserted  by  the  multi- 
tude, in  the  very  height  of  ilu  ir  authority,  and  suffeied 
to  be  cruelly  masiaeretl,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city: 
which  shews  what  little  stress  is  to  be  hiid  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  populace,  when  the  di-puttt  comes  to  blows; 
and  that  sedition,  though  it  may  ofien  shake,  yet  will 
nevrr  destroy,  a  free  state,  while  it  continues  unarmed, 
and  imsupporied  l^y  a  military  force. —  Hut  this  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  senate,  thougli  it  seemed  noc  essary  to  the 

*  Niliil  iiiitiiotiini,  nihil  tiAii(|tiilliirn  nihil  quii-tiirn  Uotiitjiic  in  lodein  statu 
rcliu'iMf  bat,  \c.     Vtll,  I'at.  J.  0. 
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present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after  proved  ftital  to  it; 
a^  it  taught  all  the  ambitious,  by  a  most  sensible  experi- 
ment, that  there  vvas.no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped 
authority,  but  by  force:  so  that,  from  this  time,  as  we 
shall  find  in  tlie  follov^ing:  story,  all  those  who  aspired  to 
extraordinary  powers,  and  a  dominion  in  the  Republic, 
seldom  troubled  themselves  with  what  the  senate  or  people 
were  voting  at  Rome,  but  came,  attended  by  armies,  to 
enf<;rce  their  pretensions,  which  were  always  decided  by 
the  longest  sword. 

The  popularit}'  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real 
aftections  of  the  people,  gained  by  many  extraordinary 
privileges,  and  substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  them: 
but  when  force  was  found  necessary  to  control  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  and  to  support  that  interest,  which  was 
falsely  cidled  popular,  instead  of  courting  the  multitude, 
by  real  servicc-s  and  benehciai  laws,  it  was  found  a  mucli 
shorter  way  to  corrupt  them  by  money;  a  method  wholly 
unknown  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi ;  by  which  the  men 
of  power  had  always  a  number  of  mtrcenarics  at  their  de- 
votion, ready  to  fill  the  forum  at  any  warning;  vvlio,  by 
clamor  and  violence,  carried  all  before  tiiem  in  tfie  public 
assemblies,  and  came  prepared  to  ratify  whatever  was 
])roposed  to  them*:  this  kept  up  the  form  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding; while,  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  a  superior 
force,  the  great  could  easily  support,  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution, whatever  votes  they  had  once  procured  in  their 
favor  by  faction  and  bribery. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Gmcchus,  the  senate 
was  perpetually  laboring  to  rescind,  or  to  moderate  the 
laws,  that  he  had  enacted  to  their  prejudice:  especially  one 
thai  affected  them  the  most  sensibly,  by  taking  from  them 
the  right  of  judicature;  which   they  had  exeicised  trom 

»  Itaqiie  lioniines  seditiosi  ac  tinbiileiUi  -comliictas  habcut  conriones. 
Noqucid  agunt,  ut  ea  (li(  aut  &:  feraiu,  quse  illi  vcliat  audire,  qui  in  cou- 
Clone  sunt:  sed  pietio  ac  nicrcede  pciticir.nt,  lit,  quicquid  dicant,  id  illi 
vellc  audire  vidcantur.  Nura  vos  existlmatis,  Gracchos,  aut  Satuiniuuin, 
aut  quenquarn  illoriim  vctPnini,  qui  populaces  habebaiilur,  ulliim  uuquara 
ui  coacivue  habuisic  couductum?    Nciao  babuit,     Pio  Sext.  49. 
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the  foundation  ©f  Rome,  and  transferring  it  to  the  knights. 
Tliis  att,  liowever,  was  equitable;  lor,  as  the  senators 
possessed  all  the  niagistraeies  and  governments  of  the  em- 
pire, so  they  were  the  niLn  whose  oppressions  were  the 
most  severely  felt,  and  most  frequently  com[)lained  of; 
yd,  while  the  judgment  of  all  causes  continued  in  their 
hands,  iiwas  their  common  praciice,  to  favor  and  absolve 
one  another,  in  their  turns,  to  the  general  scandal  and  in- 
jury both  of  the  subjects  and  allies;  of  which  some  late 
and  notorious  instanccb  had  given  a  plausible  pretext  for 
Gracchus's  law.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear,  with  pa- 
tience, to  be  subjc'cted  to  the  tribmial  of  an  inferior 
order  ;  which  hatl  alw  ays  been  jealous  of  their  power, 
and  was  sure  to  be  severe  upon  their  crimes :  so  that, 
after  many  fruitless  struggles  to  get  this  law  repealed, 
Q.  Servilius  Ca^pio,  who  was  consul  about  twcntj'-five 
years  after,  procured  at  last  a  mitigation  of  it,  by  adding 
a  certain  number  of  senators  to  the  three  centuries  of  the 
knights  or  equestrian  judges:  with  which  the  senate  was 
so  highly  pleased,  that  they  honored  this  consul  with 
the  title  of  their  ])airon*.  Ca^pio's  law  was  warmly  re- 
commended by  L.  Crassus,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of 
that  age,  who,  in  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  people,  defended 
the  authority  of  the  senate  wiih  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence :  in  whicli  slate  of  things,  and  in  this  very  year  of 
Ceepio's  consulship,  Cicero  was  born  :  and  as  Crassus's 
pration  was  published,  and  much  admired,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  so  he  took  it,  as  he  alterwards  tells  us,  for  the  pat- 
tern buthof  his  eloquence  and  his  poliiicsf. 

•  Is — ronsulatiis  dcroio,  DiHxiiiii  poiitificatus  sacerdotio,  ut  Scuatiis  nn* 
tionus  (liccK-tiir,  asstcnins.     Val.  Max.  6.  0. 

t  Siiasit  Serviliam  I<hcim  Crassus — scd  hrcc  rra<isi  oim  cdita  est  oratio — 
<{uatuor<S;  tri^'iiita  ttiiu  liahobat  annos,  tutidcinquo  aunis  mihi  setatc  pixs- 
tabat.  lis  enini  Consiililuis  cam  lfi;cni  aiiasit,  (|iubus  nos  nati  .siiiimx. 
[Brut.  p.  iif74.]  Mihi  qtiidL'in  a  |>ii(-ritia,  <|iiasi  niii;;istra  fiiit  ilia  in  legem 
Civpiouis  oralio :  iu  quu  ^  uuctontri- oiiiatur  .Sci.aUis,  j>ro  quo  ordinf  i2I? 
dK.uutiir-  ill.  v7;j. 
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MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


SECTION  I. 


Coss — Q.  ScTvilius  Coepio,  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Marcus  tullius  cicero  was  bom  on 

the  third  of  January  *,  in  the  six-himdred-forty- 
seventh  year  of  Rome,  about  a  hundred  and  seven 
years  before  Christ f.  His  birth,  if  we  believe 
Pkitarch,  was  attended  by  prodigies,  foretelHng 
the  future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  character, 
"  which  might  have  passed,  he  says,  "  for  idle 
*'  dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  confirmed  the 
*'  truth  of  the  prediction :"  but  since  we  have  no 
hint  of  these  prodigies  from  Cicero  himself,  or  any 
author  of  that  age,  wc  may  charge  them  to  the 
credulity  or  the  invention  of  a  writer  who  loves  to 

*  1 1 1  Nonas  Jan,  natali  meo.     Ep.  ad  Att.  7.  5.  it.  13.  42. 

f  This  computation  follows  the  common  yEra  of  Clirisfs  birth, 
which  is  placed  three  years  later  than  it  ought  to  be.  Pompey  the 
Great  was  born  also  in  the  same  year,  on  the  last  of  September,  Vid. 
Pigh.  Annal.     Plin.  37.  ». 
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2  TiiL  Lirr.  or  cicero.  sect.  i. 

raise  the  solemnity  of  his  story,  by  the  introduction 
of  something  miraculous. 

His  mother  was  called  Helvia;  a  name  mention- 
ed in  history  and  old  inscriptions  among  the  ho- 
norable families  of  Rome.  She  was  rich  and  well 
descended,  and  liad  a  sister  married  to  a  Roman 
Knight  of  distinguished  merit,  C.  Acnleo,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  orator,  L.  Crassus,  and  cele- 
brated for  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  law ;  in 
which  liis  sons  likewise,  our  Cicero's  consin-ger- 
mans,  were  afterv\ards  very  eminent*.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Cicero  never  once  speaks  of  his 
mother  in  any  part  of  his  writings  ;  but  his  young- 
er brother  Quintus  has  left  a  little  story  of  her, 
which  seems  to  intimate  her  good  management 
and  liousewifery ;  "  how  she  used  to  seal  all  her 
''  wine  casks,  the  empty  as  well  as  the  full,  that 
"  when  any  of  them  were  fonnd  empty  and  uu- 
'*  sealed,  she  might  know  them  to  have  been 
"  emptied  by  stealth ;"  it  being  the  most  usual 
theft  among  the  slaves  of  great  families,  to  steal 
their  master's  wine  f)ut  of  the  vessels^. 

As  to  his  father's  family,  nothing  was  delivered 
of  it  but  in  extremes |.:  which  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  in  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  so 
exposed  to  env}',  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim 
at  last  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive 
his  descent  from  kings,  others  from  mechanics §; 

♦  D«:Orat.  I.  4,3.     2.  1. 

-f-  Sicut  olini  nr.ifrcm  niram  ftircro  incniinl  rpix  lagcnas  ctiam 
inanis  obsiguabat,  m:  diccrcriliir  inaiu's  alicjiix  f\iissc,  qua:  furtiii* 
cssciU  exsiccata'.   F-p.  fain.  16.  C'fi. 

possut  qui  ignosccrc  stTvLs, 

Kt  signo  la-^o  iioii  iiisanire  lageua:.     Iloa, 
X  S«:c  Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero, 
^  Kcgia  progenies  &  Tullo  sanguis  ab  alio.     .Sil.  Ital. 
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but  the  truth  lay  between  both;  for  his  family, 
though  it  had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  Republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and  honor- 
able*; of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  in  which  it  resided;  and  of  eques- 
trian rank'!",  from  its  first  admission  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say 
but  little  of  the  splendor  of  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  being-  considered  as  the  founder  of  it;  and  chose 
to  suppress  the  notion  of  his  regal  extraction,  for 
tlie  aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  to  the 
name  of  King ;  with  which  however  he  was  some- 
times reproached  by  his  enemies :[:,  but  those  spe- 
culations are  wiiolly  imaginary  :  for  as  oft  as  there 
was  occasion  to  mention  the  character  and  con- 


*  Hinc  enim  orti  stirpe  aiitiqiiissima :  hlc  sacra,  hie  genus,  hie  ma- 
jorum  multa  vestigia.     De  Leg.  2.  1,2. 

f  The  Equestrian  dignity,  or  that  Order  of  the  Roman  people, 
which  we  commonly  call  Knights,  had  notliing  in  it  analogous  or 
similar  to  any  order  of  modern  Knighthood,  but  depended  entirely 
upon  a  cerisus,  or  valuation  of  their  estates,  which  was  usually  made 
every  five  years  by  the  Censors,  in  their  Lustrum,  or  general  review 
of  the  wiioie  people:  when  all  those  citizens,  whose  entire  fortunes 
amounted  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  Sestertia,  that  is  of  32291.  of 
our  money,  were  enrolled  of  course  in  the  list  of  Equites  or  Knights; 
who  were  considered  as  a  middle  order  between  the  Senators  and 
the  common  people,  yet  without  any  other  distinction,  than  the 
privilege  of  wearing  u  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge  of 
their  order.  [Liv.  23.  12.  Plin.  Hist.  33.  1.]  The  census  or  i;->ia.i^ 
necessary  to  a  Senator,  was  double  to  that  of  a  Knight:  and  if  ever 
they  reduced  their  fortunes  below  that  standard,  they  forfeited  their 
rank,  and  were  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  their  order  by  the  Censprs. 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desunt 
Plebs  eris Hor.  Ep.  1.  1.  57. 

The  Order  of  Knights  therefore  included  in  it  the  whole  provincial 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  empire,,  which  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
honour  of  the  Senate. 

X  Vid.  Sebast  Corrad.  Quxstura,  p.  43,  44. 
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dition  of  his  ancestors,  lie  sj)eaks  of  them  always 
>vith  great  frankness,  deeluiinu;  tlieni  "  to  have 
"  hcen  content  u  itii  their  pateinal  fortunes,  and 
"  the  private  honois  of  tlieir  own  city,  without 
"  the  ambition  of  appearing;  on  tlie  public  stage  of 
**  Rome."  Thus  in  a  speech  to  the  people  upon 
his  advancement  to  the  consulship:  "  1  have  no 
"  pretence,"  says  he,  "  to  enlarge  before  you,  upon 
*'  the  praises  of  my  ancestors;  not  but  that  they 
"  were  all  such  as  myself,  who  am  descended  from 
"their  blood,  anfl  trained  by  their  discipline; 
"  but  because  they  lived  without  this  applause 
"  of  popular  fame,  and  the  splcMulor  of  these 
"honors,  Mhich  you  confer*."  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  that  we  fmd  him  so  often  called 
a  new  man;  not  that  his  family  was  new  or  igno- 
ble, but  because  he  was  the  lir^t  of  it,  who  ever 
sought  and  obtained  tbe  public  magistracies  of  the 
state. 

The  j)lace  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  ;  a  city  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples;  which  upon  its  submission  to  Rome, 
accjuired  the  frcetlom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honor  also 
of  j)roduciug  the  great  C.  Marius;  which  gave 
occasion  to  l^ompey  to  say,  in  a  j)ul)lic  speech, 
"  Tliat  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for 
"  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  tmn,  prescrv- 
*"  ed  it  from  ruinf."  It  may  justly,  therefore, 
claim  a  j^lacc  in  the  memory  of  posterity,  for  giving 
life  to  such  wcjrthies,  who  exemj)lifie(l  the  charac- 
ter whicli  Pliny  gives  o!'  true  glory,   "  by  doing 

*  I)r  Irgf  agrar.  con.  Rull.  ad  (iiiirilrs.   1« 
t  Dl-  Ugib.  «.  3.  Val.  Max.  C.  «. 
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"  what  deserved  to  be  written,  and  writing  wljat 
"  deserved  to  be  read ;"  and  making  tlie  world  the 
happier  and  the  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it*. 
The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  moun- 
tainous, to  which  Cicero  applies  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  Ithaca ; 


'Tis  rougli  iiuleeci,  yet  breeds  a  gen'reus  race  f . 

The  family  seat  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  tlie  climate.  It  was  sur- 
rounded M'ith  groves  and  shady  walks,  leading 
from  the  house  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus;  "  which 
*'  was  divided  into  two  equal  streams,  by  a  little 
"  island,  covered  with  trees  and  a  portico,  contriv- 
"  ed  both  for  study  and  exercise,  whither  Cicero 
"  used  to  retire,  when  he  had  any  particular  work 
*'  upon  his  hands.  The  clearness  and  rapidity  of 
*'  the  stream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky  chan- 
"  nel;  the  shade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted 
"  with  tall  poplars;  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the 
"  water;  and,  above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cascade 
"  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  below  the 
"  island,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  most  beautiful 
"  scene,"  as  Cicero  himself  has  described  it.  When 
Atticus  first  saw  it,  he  was  charmed  with  it,  and 
M'ondered  that  Cicero  did  not  prefer  it  to  all  his 
other  houses ;  declaring  a  contempt  of  the  labor- 
ed magnificence,  marble  pavements,  artificial  ca- 
nals, and  forced  streams  of  the  celebrated  villas  of 
Italy,  compared  with  the  natural  beauties  of  this 

*  Plin.  Ep.  t  Ad  Att.  2.  xi.  Odjss.  9.  27. 
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place*.  The  liouse,  as  Cicero  says,  was  but  small 
and  humble  in  his  grandfatliei's  time,  accordins;  to 
the  ancient  tVugMlity,  like  the  Sabine  farm  of  old 
Curius;  till  his  father  beautified  and  enlarged  it 
into  a  handsome  and  spacious  habitation. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  de- 
lightfulness  of  the  place,  than  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 
of  St.  Dominicf.  Strange  revolution !  to  sec 
Cicero's  porticos  converted  to  monkish  cloisters! 
the  seat  of  the  most  refined  reason,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing, to  a  nursery  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  en- 
thusiasm!  What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  these 
Dominican  inquisitors  to  tramj)le  on  the  ruins  of  a 
man,  whose  writings,  by  sjncading  the  light  of 
reason  and  liberty  through  tlie  world,  have  been 
one  great  instrument  of  obstructing  their  unweari- 
ed pains  to  enslave  it. 

Cicero,  being  the  first-born  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived, as  usual,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  grand- 
father, ?vlarcus.  This  name  was  properly  personal, 
equivalent  to  that  of  baptism  with  us,  and  imposed 
with  ceremonies  somewhat  analagous  to  it,  on  the 
ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  purifica- 
tion J;  when  the  child  was  carried  to  the  temple 
by  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  f  unil}-,  and,  be- 
fore the  altars  of  the  gods,  recomnicnded  to  the 
protection  of  some  tutelar  deity. 

*  D.-Lcgih.  '2.   1,2,  3. 

■\  Ajjprcsso  l;i  Villa  <li  ti.  DoiiKnuo  ;  Imra  rosi  iiominato  questo 
liiogo  ove  iiacque  Cicerone,  come  dice  I'lclro  Maiso,  laqiialc  \illa  ^ 
cliscosta  da  Arpino  da  trr  iiiiglia.  Vid.  Lcaiid.  Albcrti  dc>(  rittione 
d'llaiia,  p.  2f»7. 

X  Est  Niindina  Ronianoriiin  I)ra,  a  iiono  iiasccntiiini  die  minnipata, 
qui  liistricus  diciliir ;  est  aiiieni  dies  lustricus,  quo  iiifaiilo  iustiantiir 
fc  norii'-i)  acciijiiiiit.     Macrob.  S.it.  1.  10. 
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Tullius  was  the  name  of  the  family;  which,  in 
old  language,  signified  flowing  streams,  or  ducts  of 
water,  and  was  tlerived  therefore,  prohably,  from 
tluMr  ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 


rivers*. 


Tiie  third  name  was  generally  added  on  account 
of  some  memorable  action,  (juaiity,  or  accident, 
which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  chief  person 
of  the  famUy.  Plutarch  says,  "  that  the  surname 
"  of  Cicero  was  owing  to  a  wart  or  excrescence 
*'  on  the  nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  shape 
"  of  a  vetch,  which  the  Romans  called  Cicerf:" 
but  Pliny  tells  us  more  credibly,  "that  all  those 
"  names,  M'hich  had  a  reference  to  any  species  of 
"  grain,  as  the  Fabii,  Lentuli,  &c.  were  acquired 
"  by  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  husbandmen, 
"  or  improvers  of  that  species :[;."  As  Tullius  there- 
fore, the  family  name,  was  derived  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farm,  so  Ciceio,  the  surname,  from  the 
culture  of  it  by  vetches.  This,  I  say,  is  the  most 
probable,  because  agriculture  was  held  the  most 
liberal  employment  in  old  Rome,  and  those  tribes, 
which  resided  on  their  farms  in  the  country,  the 
most  honorable ;  and  this  very  grain,  from  which 
Cicero  drew  his  name,  was,  in  all  ages  of  the  Re- 
public, in  great  request  with  the  meaner  people: 
being  one  of  the  usual  largesses  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  rich,  and  sold  every  where  in  the 


*  Pompeius  Festus  in  voce  Tullius. 

•j-  This  has  given  rise  to  a  blunder  of  some  sculptors,  who,  in  the 
busts  of  Cicero,  have  formed  the  resemblance  of  thi<  vetch  on  his 
nose ;  not  reflecting,  that  it  was  the  name  only,  ;ind  not  the  vetch 
itself,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors. 

X  Hist  Nat.  18.  3.  1. 
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theatres  and  streets  ready  parched    or   boiled  for 
present  use*. 

Cicero's  grandfatlier  was  hving  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  and  from  the  few  hints,  which  are  left  of 
him,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  business  and  in- 
terest in  his  country! .  lie  was  at  the  heail  of  a 
party  in  Arpinum,  in  opposition  to  a  busy  turbu- 
lent man,  M.  Gratidius,  whose  sister  lie  had  mar- 
ried, who  was  pushing  forward  a  popidar  law,  to 
oblige  the  town  to  transact  all  their  aifairs  by 
ballot.  The  cause  was  brought  before  the  consul 
Scaurus;  in  which  old  Cicero  behaved  himself  so 
well,  that  the  consul  paid  him  the  compliment  to 
wish,  "  that  a  man  of  his  spirit  and  virtue  would 
*'  come  and  act  with  them  in  the  great  theatre  of 
*'  the  Republic,  and  not  confine  his  talents  to  the 
"  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  corporation  '|."  There 
is  a  saying  likewise  recorded  of  this  old  gentle- 
man, "  that  the  men  of  those  times  were  like 
*'  the  Syrian  slaves;  the  more  Greek  they  knew, 
*'  the  greater  knaves  they  were§:"  which  carries 
with  it  the  notion  of  an  old  patriot,  severe  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  arts,  as  destructive  of  the 
discipline  and  manners  of  his  counti y.  This  grand- 
father had  two  sons;  Marcus  the  elder,  the  father 

*  In  ciccrc  atquc  fuba,  bona  tu  iierdasciiu'  liip'mis, 
Latus  ut  in  Circo  spaticrc  &  a'neiis  ut  sfts. 

llor.  Sat.  1.  2.3.  \S2. 
Nee  siquid  fricti  ciceris  probat  &  nucis  iiiitor. 

An.  poeL  C49. 
t  DcLrgib.  'J.  1, 

J  Ac  iioitro  (|iii(lcni  luiic,  cum  res  cssit  ad  st'drlafa, consul  Scaurus, 
utinain,  inqiiit,  M.  Cict-ro,  isto  aninio  atque  virtutc,  in  siininia  Kcpub. 
jiobiscnni  vt-rsari,  (juani  in  muniripali  voluissfs!      Ibiil.  3.  16. 

§  Nostros  liomines  siniilrs  csse  Sjroruni  vcnaliuni ;  ut  quisque  op- 
tinif  (ir;cci-  scirtt,   ita  rsse  nc(iiiissininn>.      I)«'  Orat.  2.  66. 

fs',  B,  A  great  part  <i{  the  slaves  in  Roiijc  were  Syrians ;  for  the 
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of  our  Cicero;  and  Lucius,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  his  government  of  Cilicia*;  and  who 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  frecjuently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  Avith  great  affection,  as  a  youth  of  ex- 
cellent virtue  and  accomplishments f. 

His  father  Marcus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned 
man,  whose  merit  recommended  him  to  the  famili- 
arity of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Republic, 
especially  Cato,  L.  Crassus,  and  L.  Caesar  J;  but 
being  "  of  an  infirm  and  tender  constitution,  he 
spent  his  life  chiefly  at  Arpinum,  in  an  elegant  re- 
treat, and  the  study  of  polite  letters  §. 

But  his  chief  employment,  from  the  time  of  his 
liaving  sons,  was  to  give  them  the  best  education, 
which  Rome  could  afford,  in  hopes  to  excite  in 
them  an  ambition  of  breaking  through  the  indo- 
lence of  the  family,  and  aspiring  to  the  honors  of 
the  state.  They  were  bred  up  with  their  cousins, 
the  young  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and  di- 
rected by  L.  Crassus;  a  man  of  the  first  dignity, 
as  well  as  the  first  eloquence  in  Rome,  and  by  those 
very  masters,  whom  Crassus  himself  made  use  ofjj. 

pirates  of  Cilicia,  who  used  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Syria,  carried  all 
their  captives  to  the  market  of  Delos,  antl  sold  them  there  to  the 
Greeks,  through  whose  hands  they  usually  passed  to  Rome:  those 
slaves,  therefore,  who  had  lived  the  longest  with  their  Grecian  masters, 
and  consequently  talked  Creek  the  best,  were  the  most  practised  in 
all  the  little  tricks  and  craft  that  servitude  naturally  teaches;  which 
old  Cicero,  like  Cato  the  Censor,  imputed  to  the  arts  and  manners  of 
Greece  itself.     \'id.  Adr.  lurneb.  in  jocos  Ciceron. 

*  De  Orat.  2.  1 . 

t  DeFinib.  5.  1.  ad  Alt.  1,  5. 

+  Ep.  fam.  !5.  4.   de  Orat.  2.  1. 

§  Qui  cum  esset  intirma  valetudinc,  hie  fere  statem  egit  in  literis. 
De  Legib.  2.  1. 

jj  Cumcjue  iios  cum  consobrinis  nostris,  Aculeonis  filiis,  &  ea  dis- 


10  tup:  life  of  cicfro.  sect.  t. 

The  Romans  were,  of  all  people,  tlie  most  careful 
and  exact  in  tlie  education  of  their  chiUhcn  :  their 
attention  to  it  began  from  the  moment  of  their 
birtli ;  when  they  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
some  prudent  matron  of  reputable  character  and 
condition,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  their  first 
habits  of  acting  and  speaking;  to  M'atch  their 
growing  passions,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper 
objects;  to  su.perintend  their  sports,  and  suffer 
nothing  immodest  or  indecent  to  enter  into  them; 
that  the  mind,  preserved  in  its  innocence,  nor 
depraved  by  a  taste  of  false  pleasure,  might  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  whatever  was  laudable,  and  ap- 
ply its  whole  strength  to  that  profession,  in  which 
it  desired  to  excel*. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
that  children  should  not  be  instructed  in  letters, 
till  they  were  seven  years  old;  but  tlie  best  judges 
advised,  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost,  and 
that  their  literary  instruction  should  keep  pace  with 
their  moral;  that  three  years  only  should  be  allowed 
to  the  nurses,  and  when  they  first  began  to  speak, 
that  they  should  begin  also  to  learn  f.  It  was 
reckoned  a  matter  likewise  of  great  importance, 
wliat  kind  of  language  they  were  first  accustomed 
to  hear  at  home,  and  in  what  manner  not  only  their 
nurses,  but  their  fathers  and  even  mothers  spoke; 

CPremus,  qua-  Ciasso  placrrciit,  &  ab  iis  dooloribus,  quibus  illc 
uli-n'tiir,  •TiKlircnnir.     i)v  Oral.  ?.  1. 

*  Flii;rl)alur  aiitrni  alitiiia  niajor  nalii  propiiiqua,  cujiis  probatis, 
spt  ( tatisqiK.-  mnribiis,  omnis  ( iijiis])i;iiii  familia;  Miboli-s  coinniiUtTP- 
tiir,  ^c.  (|ii;r  (lis(  ipbna /I:  vrvcritas  ro  pirlii)«'l)al,  lit  sinccra  &  iiitc- 
gra  &:  niillis  pravitatilxis  dotnrta  uniiiscuiusqiii"  iiatiir.i,  toto  statim 
jicrton:  niripfri.f  arti-s  lioiicstas,  \i-.      J'acil.  Dial.  r]c  Draloiib.  '*'8.  . 

t  Qiimlil.  I.  1, 
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since  their  first  habits  were  then  necessarily  formed, 
either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution :  thus  the  two 
Gracclii  were  ihought  to  owe  that  elegance  of  speak- 
hi"\  for  which  they  were  famous,  to  the  institution 
of  their  mother  Cornelia;  a  woman  of  great  polite- 
ness, whose  epistles  were  read  and  admired,  long 
after  her  death,  for  the  purity  of  their  language*. 

This,  probably,  was  a  part  of  that  domestic  dis- 
cipline, in  which  Cicero  was  trained,  and  of  which 
he  often  speaks:  but  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  institution,  his  father 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  of  his 
ownf,  and  placed  him  in  a  public  school,  under  an 
eminent  Greek  master,  which  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  educating  one,  who  was  designed  to  appear 
on  the  public  stage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  ob- 
serves, ought  to  be  so  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  sight 
of  men;  since  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in 
solitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds  J. 
Here  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  shining 
abilities,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus- 
trious; and  his  schoolfellows  carried  home  such 
stories  of  his  extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in 
learnmg,  that  their  parents  weie  often  induced  to 
visit  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  of 
such  surprising  talents  §. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plotius, 
first  set  np  a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in  Rome, 
and  had  a  great  resort  to  him|j:  Young  Cicero  was 

*  Ibid.  it.  in  Brut.  p.  319.  edit.  Sebast.  Corradi. 

t  This  is  a  fartlier  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourishing  condition  of 
his  family  ;  since  the  rent  of  a  moderate  house  in  Rome,  in  a  reputable 
part  of  the  city,  fit  for  one  of  Equestrian  rank,  was  about  two  iumdrcd 
pounds  sterling  per  ann. 

%  L.  1.  2.  §  Plutarch,  in  his  Life, 

1!  Sucton.  dc  Claris  Rhctoribus,  c,  2. 
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very  desirous  to  be  liis  scholar,  bul  was  over-ruled 
in  it  by  the  a(K  ice  ot*  the  learned,  wlio  thou^lit  the 
Greek  masters  ii"»orc  useful  in  tormiiiu;  l)iin  lo  the 
bar,  for  w  hich  he  was  designetl.  Tiiis  method  of 
bet^inniui:;  m  itli  Cireek  is  approved  by  Quintilian; 
because  r' the  Latin  would  come  of  itselt",  ajul  it 
*'  seemed  most  natural  to  beg;in  from  the  fountain, 
"  whence  all  the  Roman  learning  was  derived^  yet 
"  the  rule,  he  says,  must  be  j)ractised  with  some 
''  restriction,  nor  the  use  of  a  foreign  language 
"  puslied  so  far,  to  the  neglect  of  the  native,  as  to 
'*  ac(piire  witli  it  a  foreign  accent  and  vicious  pra- 
*'  nunciation*." 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  tlie  promising 
genius  of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor  j)ains  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  hclj)  of  tlie  ablest  masters,  and 
among  the  other  instructors  of  his  early  youth,  put 
him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who  came 
to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old,  and 
lived  in  the  family  of  Lucullus'l:  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  great  in  tliose  days  to  entertain  in 
tlicir  houses  the  principal  scliolars  and  philosophers 
of  (ircece,  with  a  liberty  of  opening  a  school,  and 
teaching,  together  with  their  own  chiblren,  any  of 
the  other  ^ouiig  nobility  and  gentry  of  l{ome. 
Under  this  master,  Cicero  apj)lied  himself  chiefly 
to  poetry,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted,  and 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a  poem, 
called  (ilaucus  Pontius,  VNhich  was  extant  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  I". 

♦  I-.  I.  I.  t  I'ro  Arcliia.  1,  3. 

y  riutardi. Tliib  Glaucub  was  a  Asheiman  of    Anthcdon   in 
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After  finishing  the  course  of  these  puerile  studies, 
it  was  the  custom  to  change  the  hahit  of  the  hoy, 
for  that  of  the  man,  and  take  what  they  called  the 
manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  rohe  of  the  citizens: 
this  was  an  occasion  of  great  jo\'  to  the  young  men; 
who  hy  this  clumge  passed  into  a  state  of  greater  li- 
berty and  enlargement  from  the  power  of  their  tu- 
tors*. They  were  introduced  at  the  same  time  into 
the  forum,  or  the  great  square  of  tlie  city,  where 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates used  to  harangue  to  them  from  the  rostra, 
and  where  all  the  public  pleadings  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings were  usually  transacted:  this  therefore 
was  the  grand  school  of  business  and  eloquence; 
the  scene,  on  whicli  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  determined,  and  where  the  foundation  of  tlieir 
hopes  and  fortunes  were  to  be  laid :  so  that  they 
were  introduced  into  it  with  much  solemnity,  at- 
tended by  all  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the 
family,  and  after  divine  rites  performed  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, were  committed  to  the  special  protection  of 
some  eminent  senator,  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  instructed 
by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil  affairs, 
and  to  form  themselves  by  his  example  for  useful 
members  and  magistrates  of  the  Republic. 

Writers  arc  divided  about  the  precise  time  of 
changing  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown :  what 

BcEotia;  who,  upon  eating  a  certain  herb,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and 
became  a  sea-god:  the  place  was  ever  after  called  Glaiuu-^'s  luap; 
where  there  was  an  oracle  nf  the  god,  in  great  vogue  with  all  seiimen; 
and  the  story  lurni-^hed  lire  argument  to  one  of  .tschvlus's  tragedies. 
Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  22. 

*  C'uin  primiun  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit. 

Pers.  Sat.  5.  39. 
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seems  tlie  most  probable,  is,  tbat  in  tbe  old  Repub- 
lic it  was  never  clone  till  the  end  of  tbe  seventeentli 
year;  but  when  the  ancient  discipline  began  to  re- 
lax, parents,  out  of  indulgence  to  their  children^ 
advanced  this  icra  of  joy  one  year  earlier,  and  gave 
them  the  gown  at  sixteen,  which  was  the  custom 
in  Cicero's  time.  Under  the  emjjcrors,  it  was 
granted  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  age,  to  tlie  great, 
or  their  own  relations;  for  Xert)  received  it  from 
Claudius,  when  he  just  entered  into  his  fourteenth 
year,  which,  as  Tacitus  says,  was  given  before  the 
re<j:ular  season"". 

Cicero,  being  thus  introduced  into  the  Forum, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucins  Scan'ola, 
the  augur,  tlie  principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  statesman 
of  that  age;  who  had  passed  through  all  the  offices 
of  the  Republic,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  inte- 
grity, and  was  now  extremely  old  :  Cicero  never 
stirred  from  his  side,  but  carefully  treasurctl  up  in  liis 
memory  all  the  remarkable  sayings  which  diopped 
from  him,  as  so  many  lessons  of  prudence  for  his 
future  conductf;  and  after  his  death  applied  him- 
self to  another  of  tlie  same  family,  Sca^vola  the  high 
priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  for  prol)ity  and 
skill  in  the  law;  who,  though  he  did  not  profess 
to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice  to  all  the  young 
students  who  consulted  him;]:. 

Under  these  masters  lie  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country;  a  foundation 
useful  to  all  who  design  to  enter  into  public  aftairs; 
and  thought  to  be  of  such  consecpicnce  at  Home, 

♦  Aim.  12.  41.  Vid.  Norris  Cciiolapli.  Pisan.  Dissrr.  2.  r.  ^. 
it.     Siirtoii.  August.  V>  k  Notas  I'itisri. 

■\  De  Ainicit.  1.  J  Brut.  |..  80.  Edit.  Scb.  Corradi. 
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tliat  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  boys  at  school 
to  learn  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  aft 
they  cli<l  their  poets  and  classic  authors*.  Cicero 
particularly  took  such  pains  in  this  study,  and  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
it,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  on  any  ques- 
tion, with  the  "Tcatest  lawyers  of  his  agef;  so  that 
in  pleading*  once  against  his  friend  S.  Sulpicius,  he 
fleclared,  by  way  of  raillery,  what  he  could  have 
made  good  likewise  in  fact,  that  if  he  provoked 
him,  he  would  profess  himself  a  lawyer  in  three 
days  time;|;. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  next  to  that  of  arms 
and  elocjucnce,  was  a  sure  reconnnendation  to  the 
first  honors  of  the  Republic  §,  and  for  that  reason 
was  preserved  as  it  were  hereditary,  in  some  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome|j;  who,  by  giving  their 
advice  gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it,  engaged  the  fa- 
vor and  observance  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
acquired  great  authority  in  all  the  atfairs  of  state. 
It  was  the  custom  of  these  old  senators,  eminent  for 
their  wisdom  and  experience,  to  walk  every  morn- 
ing up  and  down  the  forum,  as  a  signal  of  their 
offering  themselves  freely  to  all,  who  had  occasion 
to  consult  them,  not  only  in  cases  of  law,  but  in 
their  private  and  domestic  affairs**.     But  in  later 

♦  De  Legib.  2.  23.  f  Ep.  fam.  7.  22. 

*  Pro  Mursna,  13.  §  lb.  l4, 

li  Quorum  vero  patres  aiit  majores  aliqua  gloria  prystiterunt,  ii 
student  plerunique  in  eodein  geiitrc  laudis  excellt  re :  ut  Q.  Mucius 
P.  filius,  injure  civili.     Off.  1.  32.  2.  19. 

■**  M.  vero  Manilium  nos  etiam  vidimus  transverse  ambulantein 
foro;  quod  erat  insigiie,  eiim  qui  id  faceret,  iaccre  civibus  omnibus 
consilii  sui  copiam.  Ad  quos  olim  &  ita  ambi^lante'^  5;  in  solio  se- 
dentes  domi  ita  adibatur,  non  solum  ut  de  jure  civili  ad  eos  verum 

etiam  de  filia  collocanda de  omai  denique  aut  officio  aut  negoti» 

referretur.     De  Orat.  3.  33. 
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times  tliey  chose  to  sit  at  home  with  their  doors 
open,  in  ;i  kind  of  tlirone  or  raised  seat,  hke  the 
confessors  in  foreign  churches,  giving*  access  and 
audience  to  all  people.  This  was  tlie  case  of  the 
two  Sctcvolas,  especially  the  augur,  whose  house 
was  called  the  oracle  of  the  city*;  and  who,  in  the 
^larsic  war,  when  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, gave  free  admission  every  day  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, as  soon  as  it  was  light,  nor  was  ever  seen  by 
any  in  his  bed  during  that  whole  war|. 

But  this  was  not  the  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at, 
to  guard  the  estates  only  of  the  citizens:  his  views 
were  much  larger;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  but  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  character 
which  he  aspired  to,  of  an  universal  patron,  not 
only  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  his  countrymen ;  for  that  was  the  proper  notion 
of  an  oratoi-,  or  pleader  of  causes;  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously 
on  every  subject  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and 
whose  art  therefore  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of 
the  liberal  kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired  to  any 
perfection,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
whatever  was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe. 
This  was  his  own  idea  of  what  lie  had  undertaken^ ; 
and  his  present  business  therefore  was,  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation fit  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  great  cha- 
racter: so  that  while  he  was  studying  the  law  un- 


*  Est  onim  sine  diihio  ilomiis  Jiirisconsulti  totius  Oraciilmn  civi- 
tatis.  Testis  fst  luijince  Q.  Mucii  jamia,  ct  v»'stil)iiltini,  qiioil  in  tjiis 
infinnissiina  vaWliKlinc,  alVtitaipic  jam  a'talf,  maxinia  quolidic  fre- 
qiieiitia  liviuni,  ac  suinniuruin  hoiiiiiiuni  splc-ndore  cckbralur.  Dq; 
Orat.    I.  4  . 

t  TLilip.  8.  X,  ♦  Dl-  Orat.  1.  5.  0.  13.  l6. 
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der  the  Scasvolas,  lie  spent  a  large  share  of  his  time 
in  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the  public 
speeches  of  the  magistrates,  and  never  passed  one 
day  without  writing  and  reading  something  at 
home;  constantly  taking  notes,  and  making  com- 
ments on  what  he  read.  He  was  fond,  when  very 
young,  of  an  exercise,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  some  of  the  great  orators  before  him,  of  reading 
over  a  numbers  of  verses  of  some  esteemed  poet,  or 
a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to  retain  the 
substance  of  them  in  his  memory,  and  then  deliver 
tlie  same  sentiments  in  different  words,  the  most 
elegant  that  occurred  to  him.  But  he  soon  grew 
weary  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that  his  authors  had 
already  employed  the  best  words  which  belonged 
to  their  subject;  so  that  if  he  used  the  same,  it 
would  do  him  no  good,  and  if  different,  would  even 
hurt  him,  by  a  habit  of  using  worse.  He  applied 
liimself,  tiierefore,  to  another  task,  of  more  certain 
benefit;  to  translate  into  Latin  the  select  speeches 
of  the  best  Greek  orators,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
])ortunity  of  observing  and  employing  all  the  most 
elegant  words  of  his  own  language,  and  of  enrich- 
ing it,  at  the  same  time,  with  new  ones,  borrowed  or 
imitated  from  tlie  C^rcek*.  Nor  did  he  vet  neglect 
liis  poetical  studies;  for  he  now  translated  Aratus 
on  the  Pha^norncna  of  the  Heavens,  into  Latin 
verse,  of  which  many  fragments  are  still  extant; 
and  published  also  an  original  poem,  of  the  heroic 
kind,  in  honor  of  his  countryman,  C.  Marius.  This 
was  mich  admired,  and  often  read,  byAtticus; 
and  old  Seajvola  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that,  in  an 

•     *  De  Orator.  1,  34. 

voi..  r.  J5 
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f  pigram  wliicli  he  seems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he 
declares  "  that  it  would  hvc  as  loni:;  as  the  Koman 
name  and  learning  suhsisted*:"  there  remains  still 
a  little  specimen  of  it,  describing  a  memorable  omeii 
given  to  Marius  from  tlie  oak  of  Arpinum,  which 
from  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the  desciiption, 
shews  that  his  poetical  genius  was  scarce  inferior 
to  his  oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the 
same  diligence'!',  lie  published  another  poem, 
also,  called  Limon,  of  which  Donatus  has  preserved 
four  lines  in  the  Life  of  Terence,  in  praise  of  the 
elegance  arid  purity  of  that  poet's  style :|;.  liut 
while  he  was  employing  himself  in  these  juvenile 
exercises,  for  the  improvement  of  liis  invention, 
he  applied  himself,  with  no  less  industry,  to  phi- 
losophy, for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and  un- 
derstanding; and,  among  his  other  masters,  was 

*  K;uiiie,  lit  ait  Scaevola  de  fratris  inci  Marioj  canesci't  ja^clis 

imiuiiu'rabilibus.     Dc  Leg,  1.1. 

f  llic  Jovis  altisoni  subito  piiiiuita  Salcllfs 

.AiI)oris  f  triinco,  serpcntis  saiicia  morsii, 

iSiibjiigat  ipsa  feris  transfigeiis  iinsiiibiis  angiicm 

.Seiniaiiiiiniin,  Ik  varia  giaviter  cervicc  mitaiitem  ; 

QiKMii  se  intoicinenti'in  laniaiis  rostroqut*  criifntaiib-'j 

Jam  satiata  aninios,  jam  duros  iiKa  flolorcs, 

Al)jicit  efHaiitcm,  &  iact'raliiin  ailfligit  in  iiiKJa, 

S('(jiii'  obiUi  a  Solis,  iiitidos  convcrlit  ad  ortii';. 

Ilanc  iibi  pnvpetibus  peiinis  lapsiu] ;   volantcm 

Coiispcxil  Maiiiis,  diviin  Nuiniiiis  Augur, 

FaiistacnK-  signa  sua*  laiidis,  rt'ditiisqiic  nolavit  ; 

Parlibiis  iiitomiit  ctrli  Pater  ipse  siuistris. 

yic  Acjuila'  <iariim  liniuvil  JiippikT  omen. 

He  Divin.  I.  .17. 
^  Wv.  have  no  accoimt  of  the  argiimcnt  of  lliis  piece,  or  of  the 
meaning  of  its  tille  ;  it  was  probai)ly  nothing  nioie  llian  the  Greek 
word  Aii^ai';  to  inlinialf  that  the  poem,  like  a  meadow  or  garden, 
exhibited  a  variety  of  (hnVrent  fancies  and  flowers.  ']"he  (Jreeks,  as 
Fliriy  says,  were  fond  of  giving  such  tith-s  to  their  books,  as 
na»o.'KT«i,  'Eyxtii*iio¥,  AnfAut,  Sec.  [Prxf.  Ilisf.  Nat.]  and  Pamphi- 
lus  the  ('ran)marian,  as  ijuuias  tells  us,  publislied  a  Ai»/*«»i  or  a  col- 
lodion of  vafious  subjects.     \'id.  in  ramjihilu*. 
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very  fond,  at  this  age,  of  Pl)a3drus,  the  Epicurean  : 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  things,  he  wholly  deserted 
and  constantly  disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect; 
yet  always  retained  a  particular  esteem  for  the  man, 
on  account  of  his  learning,  humanity,  and  polite- 
ness *. 

TJie  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a  do- 
mestic war,  which  writers  call  the  ItaHc,  Social, 
or  Marsic :  it  was  begun  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  to  support  their  demand 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city:  the  tribune  Drusus 
had  made  them  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  attempt  of  publishing  a  law  to  confer 
it:  this  made  them  desperate,  and  resolve  to  ex- 
tort I)y  force,  M'hat  they  could  not  obtain  by  en- 
treaty f.  They  alledged  it  to  be  unjust  to  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  a  city,  which  they  sus- 
tained by  their  arms;  that  in  all  its  wars  they 
furnished  twice  the  number  of  troops  which  Rome 
itself  did;  and  had  raised  it  to  all ■  that  height  of 
power,  for  which  it  now  despised  them:]:.  This  Avar 
was  carried  on  for  above  two  years,  with  great  fierce- 
ness on  both  sides,  and  various  success :  two  Roman 
consuls  were  killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often 
defeated;  till  the  confederates,  weakened  also  by 
frequent  losses,  and  tlie  desertion  of  one  ally  after 
another,  were  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  su- 
perior fortune  of  Rome  §.  During  the  hurry  of  the 
war,  the  business  of  the  Forum  was  intermitted; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the 
pleaders,  being  personally  engaged  in  it;  Horten- 

*  Ep.  fam.  13.  1.  t  Veil.  Pat.  ?.  15. 

t  Philip.  12.  '^7.  §  Flor.  3.  18. 
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sins,  the  most  floiirishin^;  young-  orator  at  tlie  bar, 
was  a  volunteer  in  it  tlie  first  ycar,an(l  comnumtlecl 
a  regiment  the  second*. 

Cicero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  campaign,  along  w  ith   the  consul  Cn.  Pompcius 
Strabo,   the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great:   tliis  was 
a  constant  part  of  tlie  education  of  the  young  no- 
bility ;  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  service, 
under  some  general   of  liamc  and  experience;  for 
in  an  empire  raised  and  supported  wliolly  by  arms, 
a  reputation  of  martial  virtue  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honors;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  government  was  such,  that  as 
their  generals  could    not  make  a  figure  even  in 
camps,  without  some  institution  in  the  politer  arts, 
especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully  |;  so  those, 
who  apj)lied  themselves  to  the  peaceful  studies,  and 
the  management  of  civil  affairs,  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  competent  share  of  military  skill,  for  the 
sake  of  governing  provinces,  and  commanding  ar- 
mies,  to  which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from 
the  administration  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state. 
In  this  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  confe- 
rence between  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Vettius 
the  general  of  the  Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Ro- 
mans a  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  the 
consul  Uutilius  was  killed  \..  It  was  held  in  sight  of 
the  two  camps,  and  managed  with  great  decency : 
the  consul's  brother  Sextus,  being  an  old  accjuaint- 
ancc  of  \'ettius,  came  from   Home  on  purpose  to 

♦  Rnit.  4'.'5. 

t  Qiiantiun   dirnidi  pravitatc*   fc    copia  valcal,   ia  quo  ipso  inest 

fjii.xdain  dif^nitas  imprratoria. pro  Irg.  Manil.  14. 

X  Appiau.  IJdl.  civ.  p.  37C. 
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assist  at  it;  and,  at  the  first  siglit  of  cacli  other, 
after  lamenting  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  their 
meeting  at  tlie  head  of  opposite  armies,  he  asked 
Vettiiis  by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of 
friend  or  enemy  :  to  which  Vettius  replied,  "  Call 
'^  me  friend  by  inclination;  enemy  by  necessity*.'' 
Which  shews,  that  tliese  old  warriors  had  not  less 
pohteness  in  their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their 
liostile  encounters. 

Both  ?ilarius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  and  commanded  separate 
armies  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  jNIarius  per- 
formed nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  name 
and  former  olory;  his  advanced  ao-e  had  increased 
his  caution,  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  con- 
sulships, he  was  jealous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune; 
so  that  he  kept  himself  Avholly  on  the  defensive, 
and,  like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy 
by  declining  a  battle;  content  with  snatching  some 
little  advantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his 
Ijands,  without  suffering  them,  however,  to  gain 
any  against  him  ('.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
ever  active  and  enterprising;  he  had  not  yet  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  and  was  fighting  for  it,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sight  of  his  citizens:  so  that  he  was 
constantly  urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad 
of  every  occasion  to  signalize  his  military  talents, 
and  eclipse  the  fame  of  Marius;  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish,  gained  many  considerable  vic- 
tories, and  took  several  of  their  cities  by  storm, 
particularly  Stabice,  a  town  of  Campania,  Avhich  he 

*  Quern  te  appellem,  inquit  r  ;it  ille;  voluntatc  ho?p  tern,  neces- 
sitate hostem.     Pliil.  12.  xi. 
f  Plutar.  in  Mariiis, 
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utterly  demolished*.  Cicero,  who  seems  to  have 
followed  liis  camp,  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  war, 
and  the  hest  school  for  a  young-  volunteer,  gives 
an  account  of  one  action,  of  which  he  was  eye  wit- 
ness, executed  with  great  vigor  and  success ;  that 
as  Sylla  was  sacrificing  before  his  tent  in  the  fields 
of  Xola,  a  snake  ha])pencd  to  creep  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  altar;  upon  which  j^stumius  the 
haruspex,  Mho  attended  the  sacrifice,  proclaiming 
it  to  he  a  Ibrtunate  omen,  called  out  upon  him  to 
lead  his  army  immediately  against  the  enemy  :  Sylla 
took  the  benefit  of  the  admonition,  and  drawing 
out  his  troops  without  delay,  attacked  and  took 
the  strong  camp  of  the  Samnites  under  the  walls  of 
Nolaf.  This  action  w^as  thought  so  glorious,  that 
Sylla  got  the  story  of  it  painted  afterwards  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  liisTusculan  vilhi;{;.  Thus  Cicero 
was  not  less  diligent  in  the  army,  than  he  was  in  the 
forum,  to  observe  ever\'  thing  that  passed;  and  con- 
trived always  to  be  near  the  person  of  the  general, 
that  no  action  of  moment  might  eseape  his  notice. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  Uoniaus 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  towns  w  hich 
continued  iirm  to  tluMu  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  after 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives, 
thought  fit,  for  the  sake  ol'  their  futuie  (piiet,  to 
grant  it  to  all  the  rest:  but  this  ste|),   which  they 

*  Plul.  ill  Sylla.  Ill  Canipano  aiitiMii  ai;ro  Stahix  Dppuium  fiiorc 
»isqiif»  ad  Cii.  Poinpoiiun  ■'t  L.  Carboiicvn  Coss.  prid.  Kal.  Maij.  (pio 
die  L.  Sylla  jigaliis  hello  sociali  id  dekvil,  rpiod  mine  in  villas  abiil. 
Intcn  idit  ii)i  &  Tatiraiiia.      IMin.  Hist.  N.  3.  5. 

-)■  111  Syllx  scriptiiin  liisloria  videimis,  (piod  !»•  inspectaiilo  facUim 
est,  ul  (|iiuin  illciiiagro  Nolaiio  iiiuiiolaivl  aiifi-  pra'loriimi,  al>  iiiliin:i 
^ra  siibilo  aiigiiis  fir.i-TRfirt,  (iiium  tuiidem  C  I'ooliimius  hariisjx'.v 
orabat  ilium.  &:c.      Dt-  Divin.  1.  33.  'J.  '-'(i. 

\  Pliii.  Hihi.  N.  22.  i\ 
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considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  obser\  cd,  one  of 
the  causes  that  hastened  their  ruin :  for  the  enor- 
mous bulk  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  by  it, 
gave  birth  to  many  new"  disorders,  that  gradually 
corrupted,  and  at  last  destroyed  it;  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  laws,  calculated  for  a  people  whom  the 
same  walls  would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  keep  in 
order  the  \ast  body  of  Italy ;  so  that,  from  this 
time  chiefly,  all  affairs  were  decided  by  faction  and 
violence,  and  the  influence  of  the  great ;  who  couUl 
bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum,  from  the  remote 
parts  of  Italy;  or  pour  in  a  number  of  slaves  and 
foreigners,  under  the  form  of  citizens;  for  when 
the  names  and  persons  of  real  citizens  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  it  was  not  possible  to 
know  whether  any  act  had  passed  regularly,  by  the 
genuine  suftVage  of  the  people  *'. 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  an- 
other broke  out,  which,  though  at  a  great  distance 
from  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  des- 
perate in  which  it  ever  was  engaged;  against  Mi- 
thridates.  King  of  Pontus,  a  martial  and  powerful 
prince,  of  a  restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a 
capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  designs :  who,  dis- 
daining to  see  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  tlie  over- 
bearing power  of  Home,  and  confined  to  the  nar- 
row boundary  of  his  hereditary  dominion,  broke 
through  his  barrier  at  once,  and  over-ran  the 
lesser  Asia  like  a  torrent,  and  in  one  day  caused 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  to  be  massacred 
in  cold  blood  f.     His  forces  were  answerable  to  the 

*  De  la  grandeur  des  Romains,  &c.  c.  9.       t  ^^^  ^^S-  ^^^'i''-  ^' 
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vastiicss  of  liis  attempt,  and  tlie  inexpiable  war, 
that  lie  had  now  drckucil  ao;ainst  the  Kcpublic : 
he  had  a  fleet  of  above  four  hundred  ships;  with 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  fifty  thousand  liorse;  all  completely  armed, 
and  provided  with  military  stores,  fit  for  the  use 
of  so  great  a  body  *. 

Sylla,  who  had  now  obtained  the  consulship,  as 
the  reward  of  his  late  services,  had  the  province  of 
Asia  allotted  to  him,  with  the  command  of  the  war 
ag-ainst  Mithridates-I";  but  old  Marius,  envious  of 
his  growing  fame,  and  desirous  to  engross  every 
commission,  which  offered  either  power  or  wealtli, 
engaged  Sulpicius,  an  eloquent  and  popular  tribune, 
to  get  that  allotment  reversed,  and  the  command 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  This  raised  great  tumults  in  the 
city  between  the  opposite  parties,  inwliicli  tlic  son 
of  Q.  Pompeius  the  consul  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Sylla,  was  killed  :  Sylla  lia[)pened  to  be  absent, 
(juelling  the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near 
Nola;  but  upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  he 
hastened  with  his  legions  to  Rome,  antl  ha\  ing 
entered  it,  after  some  resistance,  drove  Marius  and 
liis  accomplices  to  the  necessity  of  saving  them- 
selves b}'  a  precipitate  flight.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  ci\il  war,  properly  so  called,  wliich 
Rome  had  c\  er  seen  ;  and  what  gave  both  tlic 
occasion,  and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  fol- 
lowed; the  tribune  Sulpit^ius  was  taken  and  slain; 
and  Marias  so  warmly  pursued,  that  h.c  was  forced 

*  Appian.  Bdl.  Mithridat,  inil.  pag.  171. 
i  -Appian,  P>.  II.  Civ.  1.  I.  383. 
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to  plunge  himself  into  the  marshes  of  Minturnuni, 
up  to  the  chin  in  water;  in  which  condition  he  lay 
concealed  for  some  time,  till  heing  discovered  and 
dragged  out,  he  was  preserved  hy  the  compassion 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  after  refreshing  him  from 
the  cold  and  hunger,  which  he  had  sutfered  in  his 
flight,  furnished  him  with  a  vessel  and  all  neces- 
saries to  transport  himself  into  Afric*. 

Sylla  in  the  mean  while  having  quieted  the  city, 
and  proscribed  twelve  of  his  chief  adversaries,  set 
forward  upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates: 
but  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civil  broils 
broke  out  afresh  between  the  new  consuls,  Cinna 
and  Octavius;  which  Cicero  calls  the  Octavian 
warf.  For  Cinna,  attempting  to  reverse  all  that 
Sylla  had  established,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
his  colleague,  with  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed 
from  the  consulship:  upon  this  he  gathered  an 
army,  and  recalled  Marius,  who,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  him,  entered  Rome  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and,  with  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's 
friends  to  the  sword,  without  regard  to  age,  dignity, 
or  former  services.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  consul 
Cn.  Octavius;  the  two  brothers  L.  Cresar  and  C. 
Caesar ;  P.  Crassus,  and  the  orator  M.  Antonius ; 
^vhose  head,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  upon  that 
rostra,  where  he  had  so  strenuously  defended  the 
Republic  when  consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of 
so  many  citizens;  lamenting,  as  it  were  ominously, 

*  Pro  Plan.  x.  This  account  that  Cicero  gives  more  than  once  of 
Marius's  escape,  nudes  it  probable,  that  the  common  stoi-y  of  the 
Gallic  soldier,  sent  into  the  prison  to  kill  Iiim,  was  forged  by  some  of 
the  later  writers,  to  make  the  relation  more  tragical  and  affecting. 

t  DeDiv.  1.  2-     Philip.  14.  S. 
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the  misery  of  that  fate  wliich  happened  afterwards 
toliimself,  from  the  jTraiulson  of  this  very  Autonius. 
Q.  C'atulus  also,  though  he  had  heen  IVIarius's  col- 
league in  tiie  consulship,  and  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  was  treated  with  the  same  cruelty;  for  when 
his  friends  were  interceding  for  his  life,  Marius  made 
them  no  other  answer,  but,  he  nnist  die;  he  must 
die:  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  himself*. 

Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  country- 
man Marius,  who,  in  that  advanced  age, was  so  far 
from  being  broken,  he  says,  by  his  late  calamity, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous  than 
ever;  when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people, 
in  excuse  for  the  cruelty  of  his  return,  the  many 
miseries  which  he  had  lately  suiVered;  when  he  was 
driven  frorii  that  country  which  he  had  saved 
from  destruction;  when  all  his  estate  was  seized 
and  plundered  l)y  his  enemies ;  when  he  saw  his 
young  son  also  the  j)artncr  of  his  distress;  when  he 
was  almost  drowned  in  the  marshes,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  mercy  of  the  IMinturncnsians;  when  he 
was  forced  to  fly  into  Afric  in  a  small  hark,  and 
become  a  suppliant  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given 
kingdoms;  but  that  since  he  had  rcco\ered  his 
dignity,  and  all  the  rest,  that  he  had  lost,  it  should 
be  his  care  not  l(j  forfeit  that  \irtue  and  courage, 
which  he  had  never  lostf.  Marius  and  C'iima 
having  thus  got  the  Rej)ublic  into  their  hands,  de- 
clared thenisclves  consuls:  but  Alarius  died  unex-^ 
pectedly,  as  soon  almost  as  he  was  inaugurated  into 

*  Cum  nrccssariis  Catiili  (K'jjircantibus  iion  somcl  respondit,  sft! 
sxpr,  moriaUir.     Tiuc.  Di^|>.  .'>.  \[).     Dc  oiat.  3,2. 
I  Poi.1  red.  ad  Qulr.  8. 
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liis  new  dignity,  on  the  13th  ot"  January,  in  the 
70th  year  ot"  his  ag-e;  and,  according  to  the  most 
j^robahlc  account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever*. 

Jlis  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  eques- 
trian; and  his  education  wholly  in  camps;  where 
he  learnt  the  tirst  rudiments  of  war,  under  the 
greatest  master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio, 
who  destroyed  Carthage:  till,  by  long  service,  dis- 
tinguished valor,  and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and  pa- 
tience of  discipfme,  he  advanced  himself  gradually 
through  all  the  steps  of  military  honor,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  soldier.  The 
obscurity  of  his  extraction,  which  depressed  him 
Mith  the  nobility,  made  him  the  greater  favorite  of 
the  people;  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  thought 
him  the  only  man,  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes;  or  to  have  the  command  of  a  difficult 
and  desperate  war:  and,  in  truth,  he  twice  delivered 
them  from  the  most  desperate,  witli  which  they  had 
ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Scipio, 
from  the  observation  of  his  martial  talents,  M'hile  he 
had  yet  but  an  infeiior  command  in  the  army,  gave 
a  kind  of  prophetic  testimony  of  his  future  glory: 
for  being  asked  by  some  of  his  officers,  who  were 
supping  with  him  at  Numantia,  what  general  the 
Republic  would  have,  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
himself;  "  that  man,''  replied  he,  pointing  to  Marius, 


*  riiitarcli,  in  Mar.  The  celebrated  orator  L.  Crassus  died  not 
long  before  of  the  same  disease;  which  mighl  probably  bi'  then,  as 
I  was  told  in  Koine,  that  it  is  now,  tiie  peculiar  distemper  of  the 
place.  The  modern  Romans  ciW  li  puiitura,  which  seems  to  carry 
the  same  notion  that  tlie  old  Romans  expressed  by,  perciissus  fri' 
gore;  intimating  the  sudden  stroke  of  cold  upon  a  body  unusually 
heated.     , 
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"  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  table."     In  the  field  he  was 
cautious  and  provident;  and  while  he  was  watching 
the   most   favorable  opportunities  of   action,    af- 
fected  to  take  ail   his  measures  from  augurs  and 
diviners;  nor  ever  gave  battle,  till,  by  pretended 
omens  and  divine  admonitions,  he  had  inspired  his 
soldiers  with  a  confidence  of  victory;  so  that  his 
enemies  dreaded  him,  as  something  more  than  mor- 
tal; and  both  fiiends  and  foes  believed  him  to  act 
always  by  a  peculiar  impulse  and  direction  from  the 
gods.     His   merit,  however,  was  wholly  military, 
void  of  every  accomplishment  of  learning,   which 
he  openly  affected  co  despise;  so  that  Arpinum  had 
the  singular  felicity  to  produce  the  most  glorious 
contemner,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  improver 
of  the  arts  and  elocjuence  of  Home.     He  made  no 
figure  therefore  in   the  gown,  nor  liad  any  otlier 
way  of  sustaining  his  authority  in  the  city,   than 
by  cherishing  the  natural  jealousy  between  the  se- 
nate and  the  people;  that  by  his  declared  enmity  to 
the  one,  he  might   always  be  at  the  head  of  the 
other;  whose  favor  he  managed,  not  with  any  view 
to   the  public  good,  for  he  had  nothing  in  him  of 
the  statesman,  or  the  patriot,  but  to  the  advance- 
ment of  liis  private  interest  and  glory.     In  short, 
lie  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  perlidious;  of  a  tem- 
per and  talents  greatly  serviceable  abroad,  but  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  at  home:  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  the  nobles;  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mortify 
them,  and   irady  to  sacrifice  the  Kcpublic,   wliicli 
he  had  saved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge.     After 
a  life  spent  in  the  pc  rpi  tnal   toils  ot"  foreign  or  do- 
mestic wars,  lie  (!ie<l  at  last  in  his  bed,  in  a  gotxl 
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old  ai;e,  and  in  his  seventh  consulship;  an  honor 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  attained;  which  is 
urged  by  Cotta,  the  academic,  as  one  argument, 
amongst  others,  against  the  existence  of  a  Provi- 


dence*. 


The  transactions  of  the  Forum  were  greatly  in- 
terrupted by  these  civil  dissentions;  in  which  some 
of  the  best  orators  were  killed,  others  banished; 
Cicero,  however,  attended  the  harangues  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns; 
and  being  now  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  drew 
up,  probably,  those  rhetorical  pieces,  which  were 
published  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  wlien  very  young, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  still  remain  onj 
the  subject  of  invention :  but  he  condemned,  and 
retracted  them  afterwards  in  his  advanced  age,  as 
unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment,  and  the  work 
only  of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order 
the  prec>epts  which  lie  had  brought  away  from 
school  j'. 


*  Natus  equestri  loco.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  xi.]  Se  P.  African!  dls- 
fipulum  ac  niilitem,  [pro  Ball).  20.  Val.  Max.  8.  15.]  Populus 
Uoni.  lion  alium  repellcndis  tantis  hostlbus  magis  idoiieum,  quam 
Mariiini  est  nitiis.  [\'ell.  Put.  2.  12.]  Bis  Italiam  o'Dsidionc  et  metii 
liberavit  servitiitis.  [in  Cat.  4.  x.]  Onmes  socii  atque  hostes  cre- 
dere, illi  aut  nientem  divinani  esse,  aut  Deorum  nulu  cuncta  por- 
tend!. [Sallust.  Bell.  Jug.  92.]  Conspiciix'  felicitatis  Arpiniim, 
sive  unicuni  litterariim  gloriosiisimuni  contemptorem,  slve  abun- 
dantissiiniun  fonteni  intueri  velis.  [Val.  Max.  2.  2.]  Quantum 
bello  optimus,  tantum  pace  pessimus;  iiiunodicti.s  gloria;,  insatiabiJii, 
iinpotens,  semperque  inquictus.  [Yell.  Pat.  2.  xi.  j  Cur  omnium 
perfidiosissinnis,    C.    Marius,  Q.  Catiilum,  pr:^stanlissima  dignitate 

virum,  morl  potuit  jubere? cur  tarn  felicitcr,  septimum  consul, 

domi  sua;  senex  est  niorluus?     [De  Nut.  Door.  3.  32.} 

•j-  Qnx  pueris  aut  adolescentulis  nobis,  ex  commentariolis  nostris 
inchoata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  liac  xtate  digna,  Sc  hoc  u«u,  &c. 
DeOrat.  I.  2.    Quintil.  1.  3.  &. 
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In  the  mean  wliile,  Pliilo,  a  pliilosoplier  of  the 
first  name  in  tlie  academy,  witli  many  of  the  ])rin- 
cipal  Athenians,  tied  to  Rome  from  the  fury  of 
AIithri(hites,  who  liad  made  himself  master  of 
Atliens,  and  all  tlie  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece: 
Cicero  immediately  hecamc  his  scholar,  and  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  philoso|)hy;  and  by 
the  help  of  such  a  professor  gave  himself  up  to 
that  study  with  the  greater  inclination,  as  there  was 
cause  to  apprehend  that  the  laws  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  had  designed  for  the  ground  of 
his  fame  and  fortunes,  would  be  wholly  o\erturncd 
by  the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders*. 

But  C'inna's  party  ha\  ing  (picllcd  all  opposition 
at  home,  wliile  Sylla  Mas  engaged  abroad  in  the 
"Mithiidatic  wai',  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms 
within  tlie  city  for  about  three  years,  so  that  the 
course  of  public  business  began  to  How  again  in  its 
usual  channel;  and  Molo  the  Khodian,  one  of  the 
principal  orators  of  that  age,  and  tlic  most  cele- 
brated tiaclier  of  eloquence,  happening  to  come 
to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cicero  presently  took 
the  benefit  of  his  lectures,  :ind  resumed  his  orato- 
rial  studies  with  liis  former  ardorj.  i^iit  the 
greatest  sjjur  to  his  industry  was  the  iame  and  splen- 
dor of  llortensius,  who  made  the  tirst  figure  at 
tlie  bar,  and  whose  praises  fired  him  with  sueh  an 
ambition  of  acfpiiring  the  same  glory,  that  he 
scarce  alloxNcd   him.-itll'  any   rest  iVom  his  stutlies 

♦  EoJcm  tcmporr,  <Miin  I'riin  rps  Acatlrmi.T  Pliilo,  cum  Allic- 
nicnsiuin  Optiinudljus,  Miiliiidatico  btllo  doino  pri)fiigissct,  Hoiuain- 
tpii' v<•lll^st•t ;  loUiiii  «i  iiR- trailuli,  ."tr.     Unit. -lio. 

•)  Eo(!<  ni  anno  M'^lmii  (icdiiiius  tipoiam.     Ibid. 
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cither  day  or  night:  he  had  in  his  house  with  liim 
Diodotus  the  stoic,  as  his  preceptor  in  various 
parts  of  learning,  but  more  particularly  in  logic; 
which  Zeno,  as  he  tells  us,  used  to  call  a  close  and 
contracted  elo([uence;  as  he  called  eloquence  an 
enlarged  and  dilated  logic;  comparing  the  one  to 
the  fist,  or  hand  doubled ;  the  other,  to  the  palm 
opened*.  Yet  with  all  his  attention  to  logic,  he 
never  sutiercd  a  day  to  pass,  without  some  exer- 
cise in  oratory;  chiefly  that  of  declaiming,  which  he 
generally  performed  with  his  fellow  students,  M. 
Piso  and  Q.  Pompeius,  two  young  noblemen,  a 
little  older  than  himself,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship.  They  declaimed 
sometimes  in  Latin,  but  much  oftener  in  Greek; 
because  the  Greek  furnished  a  greater  variety  of 
elegant  expressions,  and  an  opportunity  of  imi- 
tating and  introducing  them  into  the  Latin;  and 
because  the  Greek  masters,  who  were  far  the  best, 
could  not  correct  and  improve  them,  unless  they 
declain\ed  in  that  language  f. 

In  this  interval  Sylla  was  performing  great  ex- 
ploits against  Mithridates,  whom  he  had  driven  out 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  confined  once  more  to  his 
own  territory;  yet  at  Home,  where  Cinna  was  mas- 
ter, he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  estate 
confiscated :  this  insult  upon  his  honor  and  for- 
tunes made  him  verv  desirous  to  beat  home  agrain. 


*  Zeno  quidem  ille,  a  quo  disciplina  Stoicorum  est,  manu  demon- 

strare  solebat,  quid  inter  has  artcs  intcresset.     Nam  cum  compres- 

serat  digitos,  puginimque  feccrat;  dialecticam  aiebat  ejusmodi  esse: 

-cum  autem  diduxerat,  &  maiumi  dilataverat,  palmx  illius  similem 

«loquentiam  esse  dicebat.     Orator.  i!3y.  edit.  Lamb, 

t  Brut.  p.  337,  433. 
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ill  order  to  tiike  his  reveuge  upon  his  adversaries; 
so  that,  after  all  liis  success  in  tlic  var,  lie  was  glad 
to  put  an  cud  to  it  bv  an  Ix^norablc  peace;  the 
chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Mithridatcs  should 
defray  the  whole  expence  of  it,  and  content  liimself 
for  the  future  with  his  hereditary  kins>;dom.  On 
his  return  he  hroui2:ht  away  with  him  from  Athens 
the  famous  library  oi'  Apellicon  the  Teian,  in  which 
were  the  w  orks  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  that 
were  hardly  known  before  in  Itily,  or  to  be  found 
indeed  enti re  any  where  else  '• .  J  le  wrote  a  letter  at 
the  same  time  to  the  senate,  setting  forth  his  great 
services,  and  the  ingratitude  with  wliich  he  had 
been  treated  ;  and  acquainting  them,  that  he  was 
coming  to  do  justice  to  the  Republic  and  to  him- 
self, u])on  the  authors  of  those  violences;  this  raised 
great  terrors  in  the  city;  which  ha\inglately  felt  the 
liorrible  effects  of  Marius's  entry,  expected  to  see 
the  same  tragedy  acted  over  again  by  Sylla. 

But  while  his  enemies  were  busy  in  gathering 
forces  to  oppose  him,  Cinna,  the  chief  of  them,  was 
killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers:  upon  this, 
^>ylU  hastened  his  maicli,  to  take  the  benefit  of  tlial 
disturbance,  and  kintled  at  Brundusium  with  about 
thirty  thousand  men  :  hither  many  of  the  nobility 
prcbcntly  resorted  to  him,  and  among  them  young 
Pompey,  about  tuenty-threc  years  old ;  who, 
without  any  public  character  or  commission, 
brought  along  with  him  three  legions,  which  he 
had  raiKed  by  his  own  credit  out  of  the  veterans, 
who  had  scr\i'd  under  his  father :  he  was  kindly 
received   b}'  Syll.i,   to  whom    he  did  great  service 

'     Tint,    l.llr  vi   S\II. 
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in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  was  ever  after 
much  favored  and  employed  by  him*. 

Sylla  now  carried  all  before  him  :  he  defeated 
one  of  the  consuls,  Norbanus,  and,  by  the  pretence 
of  a  treaty  with  the  other  consul,  Scipio,  found 
means  to  corrupt  his  army,  and  draw  it  over  to 
himselff :  he  gave  Scipio,  however,  his  hfe,  who 
went  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles  J.  The 
new  consuls  chosen  in  the  mean  time  at  Rome, 
were  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  young  IMarius;  the 
first  of  whom,  after  several  defeats,  was  driven  out 
of  Italy,  and  the  second  besieged  in  Prteneste; 
"where,  being  reduced  to  extremity,  and  despairing 
of  relief,  he  wrote  to  Damasippus,  then  prstor  of 
the  city,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  senators,  as  if  up- 
on business  of  importance,  and  put  the  principal 
of  them  to  the  sword:  in  this  massacre  many  of 
the  nobles  perished,  and  old  Sceevola,  the  high- 
priest,  the  pattern  of  ancient  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, as  Cicero  calls  him,  Avas  slain  before  the  al- 
tar of  Vesta  §  :  after  which  sacrifice  of  noble  blood 
to  the  manes  of  his  father,  young  Marius  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

Pompey  at  the  same  time  pursued  Carbo  into 
Sicily,  and  liaving  taken  him  at  Lilybeum,  sent  his 
head  to  Sylla,  though  he  begged  his  life  in  an  ab- 
ject manner  at  his  feel:  this  drew  some  reproach 
upon  Pompey,  foi  killing  a  man,  to  whom  he  had 
been  highly  obliged  on  an  occasion,  where  his  fa- 


•*  Appian.  Bell.  civ.  1.  1.  397,399. 

f  Sylla  emu  Scipioiie  inter  Cales  et  Teanum — leges  inter  se  &  con- 
ditinncs  conlulerunt ;  non  tenuit  oninino  colloquium  illud  tidcm,  a  vi 
tamcn  &  periculo  abfuit.     Philip.  12.  xi. 

X  Pio  Sextin,  2.  §  De  Nat.  Deor.  3.  32. 
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thcr's  honor  and  liis  own  fortunes  wrrc  attackecK 
Kut  this  is  the  constant  ellcct  ot' tactions  in  states* 
to  make  men  prefer  tlie  interests  of  a  party,  to  all 
the  GonsiderationSj  eirlier  of  private  or  puhhc  duty;, 
and  it  is  not  .stian^e  that  Ponipc^',  young  and  am- 
bitious, should  pay  mc^re  regard  to  the  power  of 
Sylla,  than  to  a  scruple  of  honor  or  gratitude*. 
Cicero,  however,  says  of  this  Carho,  that  there- 
nevey  was  a  worse  citizen,  or  more  wicked  manf":. 
whicli  will  oo  a  "Teat  wav  tcuvartls  excusing*  Pom- 
pey's  act. 

Sylla,  liaving  snbduc<l  all  who  were  in  arms 
against  him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  liis  full  re- 
venge on  their  IVicnds  and  adherents  ;  in  which,  hy 
the  detestable  method  of  a  proscription,  of  whiclii 
he  was  the  fnst  author  and  inventor,  he  exercistcL 
a  more  infamous  cruelty,  than  had  ever  been  prac- 
tised in  cold  blood  in  that,  w  perhaps  in  any  other 
city;|".  The  prnsciiption  was  not  confined  to  RonKV 
but  carried  through  all  the  towns  of  Italy;  whcre^ 
besides  the  crime  of  party,  whicli  was  j^ardoned  to 
none,  it  was  fatal  to  be  possessed  of  money,  lands,. 

*  Seil  nobis  tacriitibus  Cii.  CarI)oitis,  a  quo  a<lmoiliim  adolc^cons 
dp  patiTnis  bonis  in  foro  dniiiians  prolectiis  rs,  jii>sii  two  inUTrinptl 
rtior^  aniinis  bomiiiiini  ol)ViTsabitnr,  non  sine  ali(|iia  roprrluMisionc : 
quia  tani  ingrato  faclo,  pUis  L.  Sylix  viribiis,  (jiiani  pioprix*  indulsistl 
vcnxundia:.     Val.  klux.  j,  3. 

i  Hoc  A  t-To,  ([iii  Lilvlvi  a  Poinpcio  uoslro  est  ijitciiVcliis,  inipio- 
binr  nnno,  mco  jiulicio,  fiiit.      Kpist.  fani.  9.  '21. 

*  I'riiniis  illc,  f<.  iitinam  iiltinnis,  cxi-nipUini  proscnj)lioni'<  iiivcnit, 
Ll.  N'fll.  I'al.  "J.  »'8.  N.  IJ.  'IIk-  niBiiiicr  oi  proscrilMiig  was,  to 
unite  down  the  nanui>  of  llios«'  who  wnr  doonu'd  to  die,  and  i\posi: 
tlifiTi  on  lal)li's  lixrd  tip  in  lh<*  pubbc  places  of  the  cily,  willi  the  |iio- 
mi«f  of  a  certain  reward  (or  th<'  head  of  each  person  so  pros*  ril)eil. 
&j  thiU.  thontfh  Mariiis  and  Cinna  massacred  their  enemies  with  th': 
ftanie  crnelly  in  cold  blood,  yei  ijiey  did  not  do  it  in  tiie  way  of  pro- 
Hcription,  nor  with  the  olkr  of  a  rcwaid  to  the  imirdereis. 
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or  a  pleasant  scat;  all  manner  of  licence  being  in- 
dulged to  an  insolent  army,  of  carving  for  them- 
selves what  fortunes  they  pleased*. 

In  this  o'cneral  destruction  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion, J.  Ca3sar,  then  about  seventeen  years  old,  had 
much  difliculty  to  escape  with  life  :  he  was  nearly 
allied  to  old  Marius,  and  had  married  Cinna's 
daughter;  whom  he  could  not  be  induced  to  put 
away,  by  all  the  threats  of  Sylla;  who,  considering 
him  for  that  reason  as  irreconcileable  to  his  inte- 
rests, deprived  him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and  the 
priesthood,  which  he  had  obtained.  Cassar,  there- 
fore, apprehending  still  somewhat  worse,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  and  conceal  himself  in  the  coun- 
try, where,  being  discovered  accidentally  by  Syl- 
kfs  soldiers,  he  was  forced  to  redeem  his  head  by  a 
very  large  sum  :  but  the  intercession  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  the  authority  of  his  powerful  relations; 
extorted  a  grant  of  his  life  very  unwillingly  from 
Sylla;  who  bade  them  take  notice,  that  he,  for 
whose  safety  they  were  so  solicitous,  would  one 
day  be  the  ruin  of  that  aristocracy,  which  he  was 
then  establishing  with  so  nuich  pains,  for  that  he 
saw  many  Mariuses  in  one  Ctrsarf.  The  event  con- 
firmed Sylla's  prediction  ;  for,  by  the  experience  of 
these  times,  young  Ca2sar  was  instructed  both  how 


*  Namque  uti  quisque  domniti  aiit  villain,  postremo  aut  vas  aut 
vestimcntuin  alicujiis  concupiverat,  dabal  optTam,   lit  is  in  proscrip- 

toruni  iiiimero  c'S<ft. Neque  prius  tinis  jugulandi  tuit,  qiiain  Sylld 

oniiies  suos  divitiis  expK'vit.     Sallust.  c.  51.     riut.  Sylla, 

f  Scirent  eiim,  quein  incoliimcm  tauto  opere  ciipeient,  qiiandoqiie 
optimatium  partibus,  quas  secum  siiiiul  detendisscnt,  exitio  fiitunim  : 
nam  Ca'sari  nuiltos  Marios  incsse.  [Siietoii.  J.  Cxs.  c.  1.  Plut.  in 
Ca?s.] — Ciiina'  gener,  cujus  fdiain  lit  repiidiurct,  nullo  modo  compciU 
potiiit.     \'dl,  Pat.  e.  iJ. 

c  fs! 
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to  form,  aiui  to  execute  tliat  scheme,  whicii  was 
t})e  ir»":in(i  purpose  of  his  whole  life,  of  oppressing; 
the  hherty  of  Ins  country. 

As  soon  as  the  ])roscrij>tions  were  over,  and  the 
scene  grown  a  little  cahn,  L.  Flaccus,  hcinc;  chosen 
interrex,  declared  Sylla,  dictator  for  settlrng*  tlie 
state  of  the  Republic,  without  any  limitation  of 
time,  and  ratified  wliatever  he  had  done,  or  should 
do,  by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  liim  to  jnit 
any  citizen  to  death  without  hearinp^or  trial"^.  'J'his 
office  of  dictator,  w  hich  in  early  times  had  oft 
been  of  singular  service  to  the  Republic  in  cases  of 
diflicully  and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and 
suspected,  in  the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and 
power,  as  dangerous*  to  the  public  liberty,  antl  for 
that  reason  had  been  wholly  disused  antl  laid  aside 
for  one  bundrerl  and  twentv  years  j)ast|':  so  that 
Flaceus's  law  was  the  pure  eilect  of  force  and  ter- 
ror; and  thouuh  ])retended  to  be  made  by  the  peo- 
])le,  was  ul telly  detested  bv  them.  Sylla,  bow- 
ever,  biing  invested  bv  ir  w  ith  absolute  authority, 
made  many  useful  regulations  for  the  better  order 
of  the  go\erinnent;  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
j)ouiT  changcfl  in  great  measnie  the  whole  consti- 
tution rjf  it,  fioni  a  deni(»eiatieal  to  an  avisloerati- 
c'ltl  Ibrm,  by  aiUancing  the  prerogati\e  of  the  se- 
nate, aufl  d('|>ressing  that  of  the  jx'ople.  lie  took 
from  the  I'".r|uestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all 
causes,  which  lluy  had  enjf)}ed   from  the   lime  of 


••  l)c  J,i-j».  A'^nir.  cf>n.  Hull.  .'..  ?. 

t  (Jiijiis  honoris  iisur|);ilio  prr  atwio";  cxx  intrrmis-;;! iit  app.urat 

popuhiin  Honi.^.iiiiiii  umimi  Dirtaturis  nun  lain  dcsidoiassr,  i|iijm 
itiiinihsi*  potrsialnii  itnprrii,  i|iio  priiMis  ad  vindioaiidaiii  niaNiii.i^  po- 
riculik  lUinpub.  uai  I'ticranl.     Veil.  I'ul.  2.  'J^. 
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the  Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate ;  de- 
prived tiie  people  of  the  rigiit  of  choosing  tlie 
priests,  and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests : 
i)ut,  above  all,  he  al)ridg-ed  the  iinniodcnite  power 
of  the  tribunes,  which  had  been  the  cliief  source  of 
all  their  civil  dissentions;  for  lie  made  them  inca- 
pable of  any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate ; 
restrained  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  them ;  took 
irom  them  their  capital  privilege,  of  proposing 
laws  to  tlie  people;  and  left  them  nothing  but 
their  negative;  or,  as  Cicero  says,  the  power  onlv 
of  helping,  not  of  hurting  any  one*.  But,  that  he 
might  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  a  perpetual 
tyranny,  and  a  total  subversion  of  the  Re])ublic,  he 
suffered  the  consuls  to  be  chosen  in  the  regular 
manner,  and  to  govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  tlie  city  :  whilst  he  cmpIoyr<l  himself 
particularly  in  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  state, 
b}'  putting  his  new  laws  in  execution;  and  in  dis- 
tributing the  confiscated  lantis  of  the  adverse  party 
among  his  legions :  so  that  the  Republic  seemed 
to  be  once  more  settled  on  a  legal  basis,  and  the 
laws  and  judicial  proceedings  began  to  flourisli  in 
the  forum.  About  the  same  time,  Molo,  the  llho- 
dian,  came  again  to  liome,  to  solicit  the  payment 
of  what  was  due  to  his  country,  for  their  services 
in  tlie  Mithridatic  v/ar ;  which  gave  Cicero  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  putting  liimself  a  second  time  under 
his  direction,  and  perfecting  his  oratorial  talents 
by  tiic  farther  instructions  of  so  renowned  a  rnas- 
tert;  whose  abilities  and  character  were  so  hi^lilv 

*  Deleg.  3.  10.     It.  vid,  Pigh.  Amial.  ad  A.  Uib.  §73. 
t  Brut.  p.  434. 
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reverenced,  thiit  lie  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
who  w  as  ever  allowed  to  speak  to  the  senate  in 
(ircek  without  an  interpreter*.  A\'hieh  shews  in 
what  voi;iie  the  Clreek  karnini::,  and  es])ecially  elo- 
(juence,  flourished  at  this  time  in  Home. 

Cieero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of 
discipline,  which  he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form 
the  complete  orator:  for,  in  his  treatise  on  that 
suhject,  he  ui\  cs  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the  per- 
son of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  recpiisite  to  that 
character;  declaring,  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend 
to  it,  without  heing  previously  acquainted  with 
every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature  ;  that 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator; 
whose  profession  it  is  to  speak  upon  every  suhject 
which  can  he  proposed  to  him  ;  and  whose  elo- 
(|uence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  he  the  ))rattle  only  and  impertinence  of 
clfddren  I",  lie  hail  learnt  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar and  languages  IVom  the  ahlcst  teachers ;  gone 
through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  jjoet  Archias;  hccn  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  the  principal  professors  of  each  sect; 
Pha'drus  the  ej)icurean,  Philo  the  academic,  l)io- 
dotus  the  stoic ;  acipiired  a  jxrfcct  Knowledge  of 
the  law,  tVom  the  grca.tist  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Komc,  tlie  two  Scicvolas;  all 
which  accomplishments  wi-rc  hut  ministerial  ar.d 
subservient  to  that  on  which  his  hopes  and  and)i- 
tion  were  singly  placed,  liic  reputation  of  an  ora- 

*  I'.iiin  ante  oinnrs  I'slrr.iniin  Rontiiim  in  Scuafu  sim-  iiitfr|irc(c 
atidiUini  I'onslat.     \u\.  Max.  'J.  J. 

t  A<"  iiH-a  ({iiidi'Dt  sciitt'iiUu,  lu-ino  |)«>fiTil  f^M"  omni  laiuli!  cumiila- 
tu<*  tii.iUii,  nisi  ml  oinniuin  rrriim  magii.iiiim,  aUjia-  ailiuiu  seicul'.ai!) 
Cunv.c'-uUiN.      I)(  Or.il.  I.  0.  J.  'J. 
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tor :  to  qualify  himself,  therefore,  partiavlarly  for 
■this,  he  attended  the  pleachngs  of  all  the  speakers 
of  his  time;  heard  the  dail}'  leetures  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  of  -Greece,  and  was  perpetually 
composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming 
imder  their  correction  :  and,  that  he  miglit  neglect 
nothing,  which  could  help  in  any  degree  to  im- 
f)rove  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the  intervals 
of  his  leisure  in  the  company  tyf"  the  ladies;  espc- 
■cially  of  those  who  wereremarkahle  for  a  politeness 
of  language,  and  whose  fathers  had  been  distin- 
guislicd  by  a  fame  and  reputation  of  their  elo- 
<|uence.  While  he  studied  the  lav/,  therefore, 
imder  Scasvola  the  augur,  he  Irequcntly  conversed 
■with  his  wife  Lselia,  whose  discourse,  l>e  says,  was 
tinctured  with  all  the  elegance  of  her  father,  Liclius, 
the  politest  speaker  of  his  age*:  he  was  acquainted 
likewise  with  her  daughter  Mucia,  who  married  the 
g-reat  orator  L.  Crassus ;  and  with  her  grand-daugh- 
ter-s,  the  two  Licinia?;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  L. 
Sci|)io ;  the  other  of  young  Alarius ;  who  all  excel- 
led in  that  deUcacy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  peculiar  to  their  families,  and  valued  themseh'es 
on  preserving  aud  propagating  it  to  tlueir  posterity. 
Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  oRcred  him- 
self to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as 
others  generally  did,  raw  and  ignorant  of  their  bu- 
siness, and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use  and 
^.'xperienoe:}',  but  iinished,  and  qualified  at  once  to 


*  Legimus  epistolas  Cornelia,  matris  Oracclioruni — aiiditus  est  iia- 
Jiis  Laclix%  Caii  filir,  sspe  serino:  ergo  illam  [)alris  cU-gaiilia  liiictain 
vidimus;  et  lilias  ejus  Mucias  aaibas,  quariim  senno  mihi  fuit.  iioUiSj 
J:c.     Brut.  319. 
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sustain  any  caust*,  which  should  be  committed  to 
him.  It  has  been  controverted  both  by  tlie  an- 
cients ami  moderns,  what  was  tlie  first  cause  in 
■\vhicli  he  was  eniraued  :  some  give  it  tor  that  of  P. 
(^uinetius;  others  for  S.  Roscius:  but  neither  of 
tliem  arc  in  the  riglU;  for  in  his  oration  for 
Quinctius  lie  expressly  declares,  that  he  had  plead- 
ed other  causes  before  it;  and  in  that  for  Roscius, 
says  only,  that  it  was  the  iirst  public  or  criminal 
cause,  in  which  he  was  concerned:  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  that  he  had  tried  his  strength, 
and  acquired  some  credit  in  j;ri\ate  causes,  before 
he  would  venture  upon  a  public  one  of  that  import- 
ance; agreeably  to  the  advice  v  hich  Quintilian 
gives  to  his  young  pleaders*,  whose  rules  are  ge- 
nerally drawn  from  the  practice  and  example  of 
Cicero. 

The  cause  of  P.  Quinctius  was  to  defend  him 
from  an  action  of  bankrui)tcy,  brought  against  him 
by  a  creditor,  who,  on  j)retence  of  his  having  for- 
feited his  recognizance,  and  with(lia\\n  liiniself 
from  justice,  had  obtained  a  decree  to  seize  his 
estate,  and  expose  it  to  sale.  The  creditor  was  one 
of  the  public  criers,  who  attended  the  magistrates, 
and,  by  his  intc  rest  among  them,  was  likely  to  o[)- 
press  (Quinctius,  and  had  alieady  gained  an  advan- 
tage against  him  by  the  authority  of  ilortensius, 
who  was  his  advocate.  Cicero  entered  into  the 
cause,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  famed  comedian, 
Roscius,  whose  sister  was  (^iiiiutiiis's  w  ile  [  :  he 
fndeavoured  at  first  to  excuse  himself  ;  alledging 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word  against 
Jloitcnsius,  any  more  than  the  other  players  could 
•  Qiiiniil.  12.  6.  j  I'lo  (iniiitt.  V4. 
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act  with  any  spirit  before  Roscius;  but  Roscius 
would  take  no  excuse,  having  formed  such  a  judg- 
ment of  him,  as  to  think  no  man  so  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  desperate  cause,  against  a  crafty  and 
powerful  adversary. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  liimself  to  the 
city,  in  this,  and  several  other  private  causes,  he 
undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius  of 
Ameria,  in  his  27th  year ;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first 
began  to  distinguish  himself  in  Athens ;  as  if  in 
these  geniuses  of  the  first  magnitude,  that  was  the 
proper  season  of  blooming  towards  maturity.  The 
case  of  Roscius  was  this:  —his  father  was  killed  in 
the  late  proscription  of  Sylla  ;  and  his  estate,  worth 
about  60,0001.  sterling,  was  sold  among  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  proscribed,  for  a  trifling  sum, 
to  L.  Cornelius  Clnysogonus,  a  young  favorite 
slave,  whom  Sylla  had  made  free ;  who,  to  secure 
his  possession  of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder 
of  his  father,  and  had  provided  evidence  to  convict 
him  ;  so  that  the  young  man  was  like  to  be  depriv- 
ed, not  only  of  his  fortunes,  but,  by  a  more  villa- 
nous  cruelty,  of  his  honor  also  and  his  life.  All  the 
old  advocates  refused  to  defend  him,  fearing  the 
power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of 
Sylla*;  since  Roscius's  defence  would  necessarily 
lead  them  into  many  complaints  on  the  times,  and 


*  Ita  loqui  homines; — huic  pafronos  propter  Chrysogoni  gra- 
tiam  defuturos, — ipso  noiniiie  parricitiii  et  atrocitate  crmiiiiis  fore, 
ut  hie  niillo  negotio  toiierctiir,  cum  a  nullo  defensiis  sit.—  Patro- 
/los  huic  defuturos  putaveriint ;  desunt.  Qi;i  iibt're  dicat,  qui  cum 
Jide  defendat,  iion  deest  profccto,  Judices. — i*ro  lloscio  Aiiier. 
}0,  11. 
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the  o]>prcssions  of  tlic  i»Teat :  hut  Cicero  readily 
undertook  it,  as  a  glorious  opportunity  of  enlisting 
liiniself  into  tlie  service  of  liis  country,  and  giving 
a  public  testimony  of  liis  j)rinciples  and  zeal  for 
tb:it  liberty,  to  wliich  he  liad  devoted  the  labors 
of  liis  lile.  Uoscius  was  acquitted,  to  the  great 
lionor  of  Cicero;  whose  coura';c  and  address  in 
defending  him  was  applauded  hv  the  whole  city  ; 
so  that,  iVom  this  moment,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
nn  advocate  of  the  lirst  class,  and  e(iual  to  the 
greatest  causes  *. 

lla\ing  occasion,  in  the  course  of  liis  pleading, 
to  mention  that  remarkable  punishment  w  hich  their 
ancestors  had  contrived  for  the  murder  of  a  parent, 
of  sewing  the  criminal  alive  into  a  sack,  and  throw- 
ing him  into  the  river,  he  says,  *'  that  the  meaning 
"  of  it  was,  to  strike  him  at  once,  as  it  were,,  out  of 
"  die  system  of  nature,  by  taking  from  liim  the  air, 
"  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  earth  ;  that  he,  who 
"  had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should 
"  lose  the  benefit  of  those  elements,  whence  all 
"  thiuiTS  deri\e  their  hriui'-.  1  \\v\  w mild  nol  tliiow 
"  him  to  the  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  of  such  w  ick- 
*•  ednc.^s  should  make  the  beasts  themselves  more 
"lurious:  they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to 
"  the  stream,  lest  he  hhouid  polluic  the  \cvy  sea, 
"  which  was  the  purifier  of  all  other  pollutions: 
*'  they  lelt  him  no  share  ol'any  thing  natural,  how 
"  \  ile  or  common  soever:  for  what  is  so  common 
"  as  breath  to  I  he  living,  earth  to  the  dead,  the  spa 


♦  Prima  causa  p«l>1ica,  pro  S.  Itnsclo  dicta,  lantiiin  cominfiida' 
Jtioni*  habuit,  lit  non  ulla  cssr\,  (|uur  luiii  iioblro  digna  pjtruciniq 
vidcjfUir.     Dfinct'^)^  iii«jc  miilU:.     linit.  -134. 
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"  to  those  who  float,  the  sliorc  to  tlio.se  wiio  are 
*'  cast  up  ?  Yet  these  wretclies  Hve  so,  as  long  as 
•*'  they  can,  as  not  to  draw  hreath  from  thr  air;  die 
"  so,  as  not  to  toucli  the  ground ;  are  so  tossed  hy 
"  the  weaves,  as  not  to  be  washed  by  them ;  so  cast 
"  out  upon  the  shore,  as  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the 
*'  rocks*."  This  passage  was  received  w^ith  accla- 
mations of  applause;  yet,  speaking  of  it  afterwards 
himself,  he  calls  it  *'  the  redundancy  of  a  juvenile 
"*  fancy,  which  wanted  the  correction  of  his  sounder 
*' judgment;  and,  like  ail  tlie  compositions  of 
*'  young  men,  was  not  applauded  so  much  for  its 
^'  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  his 
"  more  improved  and  ripened  talents  j." 

The  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  favor  of  the 
audience  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed  the 
insolence  and  villainy  of  the  favorite  Chrysogonus 
with  great  gaiety ;  and  ventured  even  to  mingle 
several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himself;  which  he 
took  care  however  to  palliate,  by  observing,  "that 
"  through  the  multiplicity  of  Sylla's  affairs,  who 
*'  reigned  as  absolute  on  earth,  as  Jupiter  did  in 
"  heaven,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and 
*'  necessary  even  to  connive  at  many  things,  which 
*'  his  favorites  did  against  his  will  :|:.  He  would  not 
*'  complain,"  he  says,  "in  times  like  those,  tliat  an 
"  innocent  man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale; 
"  for  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  freely  on  that 
"  head,  lloscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  conse- 
''  quence,  that  he  should  make  a  particular  coni- 

*  Pro  Rose.  26. 

I  Orat.  238.  ed.  L:imb. 

V  Pro  Rose.  4j. 
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*'  plaint  on  bis  account;  but  he  nuist  insist  upon  it, 
*'  that  by  the  law  oF  the  proscription  itself,  w  hether 
**  it  was  riaccus's  the  interrex,  or  Sy lla's  the  dic- 
*'  tator,  tbi  he  knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Roscius's 
"  estate  was  not  forfeite<l,  nor  liable  to  be  solcl*.** 
In  the  conclu.sion,  he  puts  the  judges  in  mind, 
y/y  ^'^  that  nothinii-  was  so  much  aimed  at  by  the  pro- 
"  sccutoi?  in  this  trial,  as,  by  the  condemnation  of 
**  Hoscius,  to  L;ain  a  precedent  for  destroying  the 
*' childien  of  the  proseiibed:  he  conjines  them, 
*'  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to  be  the  authors 
*'  of  reviving  a  second  proscrij)tion,  more  barbarous 
'*  and  cruel  than  the  first:  that  the  senate  refused 
*'  to  bear  any  j)art  in  the  fust,  lest  it  should  be 
'•  thought  to  be  authorised  by  the  j)ublic  council; 
"  that  it  was  their  business  by  this  sentence  to  put 
"  a  stop  to  that  sjiirit  of  cruelty,  M'hicli  then  pos- 
"  sessed  the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  Republic,  and 
*'  so  contrary  to  the  tem])er  and  character  of  their 

*'  ancestors." 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  liis  youth,  so  he  rcllccts  upon  it  with  pleasuie 
in  old  age,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son,  as  the 
hiirest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his  coun- 
try; to  defend  the  innocent  in  distiess,  esjjeeially 
when  they  happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of 
the  gir.it;  as  I  have  oiten  done,  says  he,  in  other 
causes,  but  j)arti(  iilarly  in  that  of  Ro.icius,  against 
Sylla  hinisi  If,  in  the  height  of  iiis  power  |.  A  noble 
lesson  to  ull  advocates,  to  apply  their  talents  to 

•  Tro  Rose.  43. 

\  \'\  iios  \  «jcpp  alias  A:  ad'jlfsrrntrs,  rnntra  I -.  Sulla"  domiiiantis 
oprs  pro  S.  Kohcio  .^mtriiio  fee  iimis ;  ijiii,  ijl  bci>,  c.\tal  Oratio,  Do 
Oflic.  2.  14. 
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the  protection  of  innocence  and  injured  virtue;  and 
to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule  and  end  of  their 
labors. 

Plutarch  says,  "  that  presently  after  tliis  trial, 
"  Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  on  pre- 
"  tence  of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the 
"  effects  of  Sylla's  displeasure:"  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  orround  for  this  notion  :  for  SvUa's  revcno'e 
was  now  satiated,  and  his  mind  wholly  bent  on 
restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  Cicero  continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  engaged,  as 
before,  in  the  same  task  of  pleading  canses  *  ;  and 
in  one  especially,  more  obnoxious  to  Sylla's  resent- 
ment, even  than  that  of  Roscius:  for  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  of  Arrctium,  he  defended  the  right  of 
certain  towns  of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
though  Sylla  himself  had  deprived  them  of  it  by  an 
express  law;  maintaining  it  to  be  one  of  those  na- 
tural rights,  which  no  lasv  or  power  on  earth  could 
take  from  them:  in  winch  also  he  carried  his  point, 
in  opposition  to  Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  first  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  who  pleaded  against  himf. 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the 
real  motive  of  his  journey  :  "  My  body,"  says  he, 
"  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciat- 

*  Prima  causa  publica  pro  S.  Roscio  dicta — deinceps  inde  multa? — 
itaque  cum  essem  bieniiium  versatus  in  causis.     Brut.  p.  434.  4J7. 

f  Populus  Ilomanus,  L.  Sulla  Dictatore  ferente,  comitiis  ccnUiri- 
atis,  municipiis  civitatmTi  ademit:  adcmit  iisdem  agros;  de  agris 
ratumest:  fuit  enim  populi  potestas:  de  civitate  ne  tamdiu  quiden* 
valuil,  qu.undiu  ilia  Sullani  tcmporis  arma  valueri.nt.  Atqu.*  ego 
hanc  ado'escentuUis  catisam  cum  agerein,  contra  Jiomiiu'in  di«;ertis- 
simum  conlradicente  Cotta,  &  Sulla  vivo,  judicaturn  est.  Pro  doin. 
ad  Poutif.  33.  pro  Ca-'cina. 
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"c(l;  my  neck  loiii;  aiulsmiiU;  whicli  is  a  habit 
*'  th(vUi;lit  Iial)lc  to  great  risk  ot  lifr,  if  engaged 
*'  in  any  lati:;ue  or  hihor  of  the  lungs;  and  it  gave' 
"  the  greater  ahirni  to  tliosc,  who  had  a  regard  for 
*'  nic,  that  I  Li>ed  to  sj3eak  witliout  any  remission  or 
"  variation,  u  itli  the  utmost  stretcli  of  ]n\-  voice, 
"  and  great  agitation  of  my  body:  when  my  fiienda 
*'  therefore  and  pliysieians  advised  me  to  meddle 
"  no  more  with  causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  Jia- 
"  zard,  lather  tliini  quit  tlie  hopes  of  glory,  wJiicli 
"  I  proposed  to  myself  from  pleading:  but  when  I 
*•  considered,  that,  by  managing  my  voice,  and 
*'  changing  my  way  of  speaking,  I  might  both 
"  avoid  all  danger,  and  speak  with  more  ease,  t 
**■  took  a  resolution  of  travelling  into  Asia,  merely 
"  for  an  opjjortunity  of  correcting  my  manner  of 
"  speaking:  so  that,  after  I  had  been  two  years  at 
*'  the  bar,  and  aeciuired  a  reputation  in  the  forum, 
*'  J  Iclt  Rome*,"\S:c. 

lie  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  set  for- 
ward upon  his  travels  to  Ci recce  and  Asia;  the 
la">hioual)le  tour  of  all  those,  who  travelled  either 
for  curiosity  or  in]|)rovement:  iii«>  fust  visit  was  to 
Atht.'ns,  the  capital  scat  of  art'--  and  sciences;  where, 
some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  spent  three  years f, 
though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  months:  betook  up 
his  <|uart(  IS  with  Anliochus,  the  principal  philoso- 
]jh<r  of  the  old  ac;idc  iny  ;  and  uiuler  this  excellent 
master,  renewed,  lie  says,  those  studies  which  hc 
had  hi  en  foudof  iVom  his  earliest  youth.  Here  he 
met  with   his  school-fellow  '1'.   I'onij'onius,    who, 

♦  I5nil.  4.;7. 
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from  liis  love  to  Athens,  and  liis  spenflin<>'  a  great 
part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  surname  ot' 
Atticus*;  and  here  they  re\  ived  and  confirmed  that 
memorable  friendship,  which  sidjsisted  between 
them  through  life,  with  so  celebrated  a  constancy 
and  affection.  Atticus,  l)eing  an  Epicurean,  was 
often  drawing  Cicero  from  his  liost  Antiochus  to 
tlie  conversation  oi"  Pha^drus  and  old  Zeno,  the 
chief  professors  of  that  sect,  in  hopes  of  making 
liim  a  convert ;  on  which  sul)ject  tliey  used  to  have 
many  disputes  between  themselves  ;  but  Cicero's 
view  in  these  visits  was  but  to  convince  liimsclf 
more  effectually  of  the  weakness  of  that  doctrine, 
by  observing  how  easily  it  might  be  confuted,  when 
explained  even  by  the  ablest  teachers  j".  Yet  he 
did  not  give  himself  uj)  so  entirely  to  philosophy, 
as  to  neglect  his  rhetorical  exercises,  which  he  per- 
formed still  every  day  very  diligently,  with  Deme- 
trius the  Syrian,  an  experienced  master  of  the  art 
of  speaking  ^,:, 

It  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athens,  that  he  was 
initiated  most  probably  into  the  Eleusiniau  myste- 
ries :  for  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  time, 
yet  we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  voyage  under- 
taken both  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
body.  The  reverence  with  which  he  always  speaks 
of  these  mysteries,  and  the  hints  that  he  has  drop- 
ped of  tlieir  end  and  use,  seem  to  confirm  what  a 

*  Pomponiiis — ita  eniin  se  Athenis  collocavit,  ut  sit  psne  uiius  ex 
Atticis,  &  i<\  etiam  cognomine  videatur  hubiturus.     Dc  Fui.  5.  2. 

t  De  Fin.  1.  5.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1.21. 

J  EodfiTi  taiiien  tiMiipore  apud  Dcmptrium  Syruiii,  vetercm  & 
non  ignobilein  dicendi  iiKigiilium,  sluUiose  exerccri  solebam.     Brut. 
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verv  learned  and  inijjtnlons  writer  lias  delivered  of 
thein,  that  they  were  contrived  to  inculcate  the 
iinitv  of  (ioci,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul*. 
As  tor  the  first,  afterobservin<;'  to  Atticus,  who  was 
one  also  of  the  initiated,  how  the  Gods  of  the 
popular  religion-^  were  all  hut  deceased  mortals, 
advanced  from  earth  to  heaven,  he  bids  liim  re- 
member the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries,  in  order  to 
recollect  the  universality  of  that  truth:  and  as  to 
the  second,  he  declares  his  initiation  to  be  in  fact, 
what  the  name  itself  implied,  a  real  beginning  of 
life  to  him  ;  as  it  taught  the  way.  not  only  of  living 
^vith  greater  ])Ieasurc,  but  of  dying  also  with  a 
better  hope  |. 

*  Sec  Mr.  Wjibiirfoirs  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Vol.  I. 

+  l|)>i,  illi,  majonun  gontiiiin  I)ii  qui  habi-ntur,  hinc  a  nobis  in 
cc»  Imn  profecti  reperientur — rcniiniscere,  qtioniam  es  initiatus,  qii* 
fradiMitur  inysteriis ;  turn  ilt'ni(jiJt.'  quam  l»oc  late  palcat  intclligcs. 
Tiisc.  tiiiast.  1.  1.3. 

(nilinqtu*.  iit  appellantnr,  ila  rcvcra  principia  vita?  cognoviiniis : 
ric(|iic  soliinj  ciini  Uftitia  vivciidi  rationcni  acccpiimis,  scil  ctiani  cum 
5pc  imlioic  inoriendt.      i)e  Lc^.  "2.  1 4. 

N.  15.  'Ihc-^c  inysttrifs  wcrt-  celebrated  at  staled  seasons  of  i\te 
jrar,  with'^olcnin  sli«v\s,  and  a  great  pomp  of  inacliinery,  whicli 
drew  a  mighty  coni.our-.e  to  tin  nj  from  all  count ri*"^.  L.  Cr.nssns, 
the  great  orator,  happened  lo  toHic  two  days  after  \\v'\  were  over, 
Tm\  woidd  gladly  liave  per>uaded  tlio  magistrates  lo  renew  them, 
but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  left  the  citv  in  disguil*:  which  shews 
liow  ranlioiis  they  were  of  making  them  too  cheap,  when  they  re- 
fused ill."  ii:fhl  of  lh<MU  oul  of  llie  proper  sea-.on,  lo  one  of  the  lir;.t 
senalois  ol  Home.  'I  he  sh<"vvs  arc  supposeil  lo  have  exhibited 
a  repr«.'^<Mitalion  of  Heaven,  Hell,  I'dysiuu),  Purgatory,  and  all  that 
related  lo  the  I'ulure  si.ile  of  the  tlead;  being  ronlrivrd  lo  inculcate 
njorc  sensibly,  and  exemplify  the  doctrines  delivered  lothe  initiated  : 
and  as  they  were  a  proper  subject  for  pf>e(ry,  so  they  are  frequently 
alluded  lo  by  the  ancient  poets.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letlen  to  Atticus, 
begs  of  him,  at  ihe  request  of  Chilius,  an  eminent  poel  of  that  a^e,  to 
VI  lid   thein   a   relation    of  the    I'.itiihiuiau   riles,  which  were  designed 

•  Diutius  essem  njoratus,  n\'>\  Ailnniensibus,  (piod  my^bria  non  rc- 
fvm  lit,  ad  cpix  biduo  scriub  vcueram,  bUcccnsuisM-in.  UcOial.  J.  ''0. 
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From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he  ga- 
thered about  him  all  tlie  principal  orators  of  the 
country,  who  kept  liim  company  through  tlie  rest 
of  his  voyage;  and  with  whom  he  constantly  exer- 
cised liimself  in  every  place,  where  he  made  any 
stay.  "  The  chief  of  them,"  says  he,  *'  was  Me- 
"  nippus  of  Stratonica,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
"  Asiatics;  and  if  to  be  neither  tedious,  nor  imper- 
"  tinent,  be  the  characteristic  of  an  Attic  orator,  he 
"  may  justly  be  ranked  in  that  class :  Dionysius 
"  also  of  j\Iagncsia,  iiischylus  of  Cnidos,  and  Xe- 
"  nodes  of  Adramyttus,  were  continually  with  me, 
"  who  were  reckoned  tlie  first  rhetoricians  of  Asia: 
"  nor  yet  content  with  these,  I  went  to  Rhodes, 
"  and  applied  myself  again  to  Molo,  whom  I  had 
"  heard  before  at  Rome;  who  was  both  an  expe- 
"  rienced  pleader,  and  a  tine  writer,  and  particularly 
*'  expert  in  observing  the  faults  of  his  scholars, 
''  as  well  as  in  his  method  of  teaching  and  improv- 
**  ing  them  :  his  greatest  trouble  witli  me  was  to 
"  restrain  the  exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagina- 
"  tion,  always  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  within 
"  its  due  and  proper  channel.];." 

But  as  at  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  philosophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  ora- 

probably  for  an  episode  or  embellishment  to  some  of  Chilius's 
works  *,  This  contirms  also  the  probability  of  that  ingenious  com- 
ment, which  the  same  excellent  writer  has  given  on  the  sixth  book 
of  the  jlilneid,  where  Virgil,  as  he  observes,  in  describing  the  de- 
scent into  Hell,  is  but  tracing  out,  iu  their  genuine  order,  the  several 
scenes  of  the  Eleusinian  shews  f. 

+  Brut.  437. 

•  Cliiluis  tc  rogat,  &  ego  ejus  rocatu  Ev/xoXTri^ii'  war^ia.     Ad  Alt.  1.  5, 
t  See  Div.  Legat.  of  Mosea,  p.  182. 
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torial  studies,  so  at  lihodcs,  w  litre  liis  eliief  study 
was  oratorv,  lie  i^ave  some  share  also  oF  his  time  to 
philosopljy  with  Posidonius,  the  most  esteemed  and 
learned  stoic  of  that  age;  Mhom  he  often  speaks  of 
with  honor,  not  only  as  liis  master,  hut  as  his 
friend*.  It  was  his  constant  care,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  his  knowietlge  should  keep  pJTcc  with  the 
improvement  of  his  elo(|uence;  he  considered  the 
one  as  the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought 
it  in  vain  to  ac(iuire  ornaments,  heforc  he  had  pro- 
viiled  necessary  furniture;  he  declaimed  here  in 
Crreek,  hccause  Molo  did  not  understand  Latin; 
and  upon  ending  his  declamation,  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  lavish  of  tlieir  praises,  ]\Iolo, 
instead  of  paying  any  compliment,  sat  silent  a  con- 
siderahlc  time,  till  ohserving  Cicero  somewhat  dis- 
turbed  at   it,    he  said,    "  As  for   you,    Cicero,  I 

*  lie  iiiLMitioDS  a  story  of  this  Posidonius,  which  Poinpey  ofti-n 
used  to  tell ;  that  alter  llie  Mithridatic  war,  as  he  was  returiiiiij^  from 
Svria  toward;  Rome,  lie  called  at  Rhodes,  on  purpose  to  iiear  him  ; 
but  being  informed,  on  liis  arrival  there,  that  he  was  extremely  ill  of 
the  gout,  he  had  a  mind  however  to  see  him  ;  and  in  his  visit,  when, 
after  the  first  compliments,  he  begun  to  express  his  concern  fur  find- 
ing him  so  ill,  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  him;  "  But 
"  you  can  hear  ine,"  replied  Posidonius,  "  nor  shall  it  be  said,  that, 
"  on  the  account  of  any  bodily  pain,  I  sulfered  so  great  a  man  tocome 
"to  me  in  vain."  Upon  which  he  entered  presently  into  an  argu- 
ment, as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  and  maintained,  with  grtal  elocpienee, 
that  iiolhing  v\as  really  good,  but  what  was  honest:  anil  being  all  the 
while  in  ex(|uisite  tortiire,  he  often  cried  out,  "  O  pain,  thou  shait 
"  never  gain  thy  point;  for  be  as  vexatious  as  thou  wilt,  I  will  never 
"  own  thee  to  be  an  evil."  This  was  the  perfection  of  stoical  hero- 
ism, to  defy  sense  and  natiire  to  the  last:  while  another  poor  stoic, 
Dionysius,  a  scholar  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  when,  by  the 
torture  of  the  stone,  he  was  forced  to  confess,  tliat  wh:it  his  master 
had  taught  him  was  false,  and  that  he  felt  pain  to  be  an  evil,  is  treated 
by  all  their  writers  as  a  poltroon  and  base  deserter.  Wliich  shews 
that  all  their  boasted  firmness  was  owing  rather  to  a  false  notion  of 
honor  and  reputation,  than  to  any  real  prin<iple  or  conviction  of  rea- 
iun.     Nat.  Dcor.  2.  24.  dc  Fin  .V  31. 
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"  praise  and  admire  you,  but  pity  tlie  fortune  of 
"  Greece,  to  see  arts  and  eloquence,  the  only  or- 
"  naments  wiiich  were  left  to  her,  transplanted  by 
"you  to  Rome*."  Having*  thus  finished  the  cir- 
cuit of  his  travels,  he  came  back  again  to  Italy, 
after  an  excursion  of  two  }ears,  extremely  im- 
proved, and  clianged  as  it  were  iuto  a  new  man :  the 
vehemence  of  iiis  voice  and  action  was  moderated; 
the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy  corrected; 
his  lungs  strengthened;  and  his  whole  constitution 
confirmed  |. 

This  voyage  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  the  onlv 
scheme  and  pattern  of  travelling  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expected  ;  he  did  not  stir 
abroad,  till  he  hail  com  pleated  his  education  at 
home;  for  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a 
nation,  than  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  one;  and  af- 
ter he  had  acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever 
was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  anrl  magistrate 
of  Rome,  he  went,  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age 
and  reason  against  the  impressions  of  vice,  not  so 
much  to  learn,  as  to  polish  what  he  had  learnt,  by 
visiting  those  places  udiere  arts  and  sciences  flou- 
rished in  their  greatest  perfection.  In  a  tour  the 
most  delightful  of  the  world,  he  saw  every  thing 
that  could  entertain  a  curious  traveller,  yet  staid 
no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his  plea- 
sure, fletained  him;  By  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
whatever  he  found  useful,  either  to  his  country  or 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Cic.  t  Brut.  438. 
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to  himself.     He  was  lodgctl,  wherever  he  eaiiie,  in 
tlie  houses   of  tlie   great  and  the  eminent;  not  so 
nuich  for  tlieir  birth  and  wealth,  as  ior  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  learning;  men  honoretl  and  reve- 
renced in   their  several  cities,  as  the  principal  pa- 
triots, orators,  and  philosophers  of  the  age:  these 
he  made  the  constant  companions  of  his  travels; 
that  he  might  not  lose  the  opportunity,  even  on  the 
road,  of  profiting  by  their  advice  and  exjK-rience: 
and,  from  such  a  voyage,  it  is  no  wonder,   that  ho 
brought  back  every  accomplishment,  which  could 
improve  and  adorn  a  man  of  sense. 

Pompey  returned  about  this  time  victorious  from 
Afric;  where  he  had  greatly  enlarged  the  hounds 
of  the  empire,  by  the  conquest  and  atldition  of  many 
new  countries  to  the  Roman  dominion.     He  was 
received  with  or^at  marks  of  respect  by  the  dicta- 
tor Sylia,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of 
the  nobility,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Mag- 
nus, or  the  Great;  which,  from  tliut  authority,  was 
ever  after  given  to  him  by  all  j)e()[)le.      Hut  his  de- 
mand of  a   triumph,   disgusted  both  Sylla  and  the 
senate;   who  ,thoni,'ht  it  too  and)itious  in  one,   who 
had  passed  ihioiigii  none  of  the  public  olhces,  nor 
was   of  age  to  be  a  senator,   to  aspire  to  an  honor, 
which   had  never  been  granted,  excej)t  to  consuls 
or   j)r;«:tors  :    but    l^)m|)ey,    insisting  on   his    de- 
mand,  extorted   Sylla's  consent,  and  was  tlic  first 
whose  triumphal  cHr  is  said  to  lia\e  been  drawn  by 
elcj)hants,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ecjuestrian  order 
who  had  ever  triumj)hed:  which  gave  an  unusual 
joy  to  the  peojjlc,   to  ^^•c  a  man  of  their  own  Ix^dy 
obtain  so  signal  an  Iioikji  ;  juid  much  mure,  to  sec 
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him  descend  again  from  it  to  his  old  rank,  and  pri- 
vate-condition among  the  knights*. 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  the  Great,  J.  CiBsar,  about 
six  years  younger,  was  giving  proofs  likewise  of  his 
military  genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
siege  of  Mitylene ;  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city 
of  Lesbos,  which  had  assisted  Mithridates  in  the 
late  war,  and  perfidiously  delivered  up  to  him  M. 
Aquilius,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  who  liad 
been  sent  ambassador  to  that  king,  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  liad  taken  refuge  in 
Mitylene,  as  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  security. 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  the  last 
indignity;  carrying  him  about  in  triumph,  mounted 
upon  an  ass,  and  forcing  him  to  proclaim  every 
where  aloud,  that  he  was  A(iuilius,  who  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  town  now  paid 
dear  for  that  treachery,  being  taken  by  storm,  and 
almost  demolished,  by  Q.  Thermus;  though  Pom- 
pey restored  it  afterwards  to  its  former  beauty 
and  hberty,  at  the  request  of  his  favorite  freed- 
man  Theophanes.  In  this  siege  Caesar  obtained 
the  honor  of  a  civic  crown;  which,  though  made 
only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed  the  most  repu- 
table badge  of  martial  virtue;  and  never  bestowed, 
but  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  killing,  at 
the  same  time,  an  enemy  f. 

*  Bellum  ill  Africa  maximum  confecit,  victorem  exercitum  depor- 
tavit.  Quid  vero  tarn  inauditum,  quam  Equitcm  Rom.  triumphare  ? 
Pro.  leg.  Man.  531.  Africa  vero  tota  subacla — niagniciuc  nomine, 
spolio  inde  capto,  Eques  Romanus,  id  quod  antea  nemo,  curru  tri- 
umpiiali  invectus  est.  [Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7.  26.]  Romse  primuin 
juncti  elephantes  subiere  currum  Pompeii  Magni  Africano  triumpho. 
lb.  8.  2.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

t  Quid  Mitylena  ?  quae  certe  vestrae,  Quirites,  belli  lege,  &  vie- 
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Sylla  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after  he 
had  hiid  down  his  dictatorship,  and  restored  liherty 
to  the  re|Hd)hc,  and,  witli  an  uncommon  greatness 
of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private  senator, 
and  with  peifect  seciuiry,  in  thai  city  wliere  he  had 
exercised  the  most  bloody  tyranny :  but  nothing 
\\"ds  thousfht  to  be  Q-reater  in  his  character,  than 
that,  during  the  three  years,  in  which  the  Marians 
were  masters  of  Italy,  he  neither  dissembled  his  re- 
solution of  pursuing  them  by  arms,  nor  neglected 
the  war  which  he  had  upon  his  hands;  but  thought 
it  his  duty  first  to  chastise  a  foreign  enemy,  before 
lie  took  his  revenge  npon  citizens*.  His  family 
was  noble  and  j)atri{ian,  which  yet,  tlnough  the 
indolcncy  of  his  ancestors,  had  made  no  figure  in 
the  re])ublic  for  many  generations,  and  was  almost 
sunk  into  obscurity,  rill  he  produced  it  again  into 
light,  by  asj)iring  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He 
was  a  lover  and  ])atron  of  polite  letters,  having 
been  carefullv  instituted  himself  in  all  the  learninc: 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  but,  from  a  j)eculiar  gaiety 
of  temper,  and  fondness  for  the  company  of  mimics 
and  j)layers,  was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of 
luxury  and  j)leasure;  so  that,  when  he  was  sent 
quaestor  to  Marius  in  tlic  .Jugurthinc  war,   Marius 


torix  jure  facljc  sunt:  Urbs  et  natiira  el  silii,  rt  descriptione  xdifi- 
ciortan  et  pulcliriliidim'  ini|)riinis  nobilis.  [Di-  leg.  Agrar.  'J.  lb.] 
A  'I'lierino  in  i-xpiimiatiouc  Milyli-nariim  corona  civica  donattis  est. 
[Sueton.  J.  Cars.  '2.]  Hinc  civit.T  coroni,  militum  virliilis  iiisigno 
claris.simiun.  Plin.  IliU.  Nat.  16.  4.  Veil.  Tat.  2.  18.  Vi<l.  A|H)iaii. 
licll.  Mitlirid.  p.  184.     Val.  Max.  9.  13. 

♦  \\\  (|iiid(|iiani  in  S\I1.t  oprribu*  riariiis  diixcriin,  quam  quod, 
cutn  P'""  trionniiim  Cinnan*  Mariaiijccnu!  partes  Italiain  obsid<rtnt, 
neqiiiT  illattirnni  se  helluni  eis  dissinitdavit.  nee  (|Uod  era!  in  rnanibvis 
nniisii  -  r\i^tiinavit(|tie  ante  fruiigendiiin  lioiitrm,  i|uain  ukihccndiiiu 
civcin.      N'fll.  Pal.  'J.  C4. 
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complained,  that  in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  ser- 
vice, chance  had  given  him  so  soft  and  rlehcatc  a 
quaestor.  But  whether  roused  by  the  example,  or 
stung  by  the  reproacli  of  his  general,  he  behaved 
himself  in  that  charo-e  with  the  "-rcatest  vip-or 
and  courage,  suffering  no  man  to  out-do  him  in 
any  part  of  military  duty  or  labor,  making  him- 
self equal  and  familiar  even  to  the  lowest  of  the 
soldiers,  and  obliging  tlicm  all  by  his  good  offices 
and  his  money;  so  that  he  soon  acquired  the  favor 
of  the  army,  with  the  character  of  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful commander:  and  lived  to  drive  Marius  himself, 
banished  and  proscribed,  into  that  very  province 
where  he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at  first  as  his 
quaestor*.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  con- 
cealing his  passions  and  purposes,  and  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  himself  in  ditfertnt  circumstances,  that 
he  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one:  no 
man  w^as  ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  vic- 
tory; none  more  bloody  and  cruel  after  itf.  In 
war  he  practised  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so 
successful  to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm and  contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the 

*  Gentis  Patriciae  nobilis  fiiit ;  familia  prope  jam  exstincta  majo- 
rum  ignavia  :  litteris  Grscis  atque  1/alinis  juxta  atque  doctisshne 
eniditiis. — [Sallust.  Be'.l.  Juirurth.  95.]  Usque  ad  Qiiaestiirse  sua: 
comitia,  vitam  libidine,  vino,  ludicrE  artis  ainore  iiiquiiiatain  per- 
duxit.  Quapiopter  C.  Mariuni  consuUiii  moleste  tulisse  Iradilur, 
quod  sibi,  aspeirimuni  in  Africa  bcUuni  gerciiti,  tarn  delicatus  Quss- 
tor  sorte  obvcnisset,  &c.     [\'al.  Max.  G.  9-]     Sallust.  ib. 

f  Ad  simulanda  negotia  altitudo  ingcnii  incredibilis— [Sallust.  ib.] 
qua;  tani  divcrsa,  tanique  inter  se  contraria,  si  quis  apud  animum 
suum  cxpendere  velit,  duos  in  vmo  homine  Sylias  fuisse  crediderit 
[Val.  Max.  6.  9.]  Aden  enini  Sylla  fuit  dissinulis  bellator  ac  victor, 
ut  dum  vincit  justissimo  lenior ;  post  victoriani  audito  fuerit  crudelior 
— ut  in  eodeni  homine  dunlicis  ac  diversissimi  auimi  conspiceretur 
ej^emplum.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  L'j. 
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forgery  of  auspices  and  divine  admonitions :  for 
which  end  he  carried  always  ahoat  witli  him  a  lit- 
tle   statue   of  Apollo    taken   from   the  temple  of 
Delphi;  ami  whenever  he  had  resolved  to  ^i^ive  hat- 
tie,  used  to  emhrace  it  iu  sight  of  ihe  soldit-rs,  and 
beg  the  speedy  confirmation    of  its    promises    to 
him*.     From  an  uninterrupted  course  oF  success 
and  prosperity,  lie  assumed  a  surname,   unlcnown 
before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix,  or  the  Fortunate; 
and  would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  says  Vel- 
leius,  if  his  life   hail  ended  with  his  victories f. — • 
Pliny  calls  it  a  vicked  title,  drawn  from  the  blood 
and  oppression  of  his   country;   for  which  poste- 
rity would  think  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than 
those  whom  he  had   jjut  to  death  ^.     lie  had  one 
felicity   however  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being  the 
only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
most    harbarous    cruelties    was    extinguished    by 
the  glory  of  his  great  acts.     Cicero,  though   he 
had  a  good  opinion  of  his  cause,   yet  detested  the 
inhumanity  of  his  victory,    and  never  sj)eaks  of 
liim  with  respect,  nor  of  his  government  but  as  a 
proper  tyranny;  calling  him  a  master  of  three  most 
pestilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty §.     lie  was 
the    fust    of  his   family,     whose  dead    body    was 
burnt:  for  having  ordered  Marius's  remains  to  be 

*  Quottcs  pra-liiim  committrro  (k'slinabat,  parviiin  Apolliiiis  sig- 
niiiii  I)clplii<s  stil)latum,  in  roiispeclii  inililiiin  cuiuplc.vus,  or.ibat,  uti 
promissa  inaturarrt.     \'al.  Max.  1.  ..  dr  l)iv.  1.  33. 

f  (iuod  <|iiidi'in  usvirpassel  jiisllsiinu',  si  cuiKlein  A:  viiicciufi  & 
Tivpiidi  (innu  lial)ui'>Sft.     \'<'il.  Pat.  J.  "JT. 

t  I'tui^  lioiiiiinitn  ad  lioc  ;rvi  I'l-lii  is  sil)i  cognomen  asscruit — cifili 
ncmp)'  sanguine,  uc  palrix  uppiignatioiH;  adoplaUis,  ^-c.  I'lin.  Hist. 
Nat.  7.  43. 

§  Qui  triiini  prslifcroruni  viliorinii,  iiixiiri.T,  avaritia",  criuIdiUtis 
magislcr  fuit.     Dc  lui.  3.  W-'.  dr  OlFic.  2.  b. 
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taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  insult  upon 
his  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of  burial*.  A 
little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph, 
the  sum  of  which  was,  ''  that  no  man  had  ever 
**  gone  beyond  him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends, 
**  or  hurt  to  his  enemies  f." 

As  soon  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  dissentions, 
that  had  been  smothered  a  while  by  the  terror  of 
his  power,  burst  out  again  into  a  flame  between  the 
two  factions,  supported  severally  by  the  two  con- 
suls, Q.  Catulus  and  M.  Lepidus,  who  were  wholly 
opposite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics. — 
Lepidus  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  rescind  the 
acts  of  Sylla,  and  rccal  the  exiled  Marians;  and 
began  openly  to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him 
in  that  resolution :  but  his  attempt,  though  plau- 
sible, was  factious  and  unseasonable,  tending  to 
overturn  the  present  settlement  of  the  republic, 
which,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  of  civil  blood, 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet,  to 
recover  a  tolerable  degree  of  strength.  Catulus's 
father,  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  and  the 
chief  assertor   of  the  aristocratical  interest,   had 

*  Quod  baud  scio  an  timens  siio  corpori,  primus  e  Patriciis  Cor- 
neliis  igne  vohiit  cremari.    De  Leg.  2.  22.     Val.  Max.  9.  2, 

+  Plut.  in  Sylla. 

The  following  votive  inscription  was  found  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1723,  near  Cicero's  Arpinum,  between  Atina  and  Sora,  which  had 
been  dedicated  probably  by  Sylla,  about  the  time  of  his  assuming 
the  surname  of  Felix,  soon  after  his  first  success,  and  defeat  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  in  arms  against  him  at  home. 

10  VI 

QVOD  PEKICVLVM 

FELICITER  EVASERIT 

L.   SVLLA 

V.  S.  LA. 
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been  condemned  to  die  by  Maiins:  the  son  there- 
tore,  w  lio  inherited  liis  virtues,  as  well  as  princi- 
ples, and  was  confirmed  in  them  by  a  resentment 
of  that  injury,  vigorously  opposed  and  eiVectually 
disappointed  all  the  designs  of  his  colleague;  who 
finding  himself  unable  to  gain  his  end  without  re- 
curring to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of  Gaul, 
with  intent  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  subdue  all 
opposition  ;  where  the  fanie  ot  his  levies  and  mili- 
tarv  preparations  gave  such  umbrage  to  the  senate, 
that  they  soon  abrogated  his  command.  I'pon 
this  he  came  forward  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  J''truria 
without  opposition,  marched  in  an  hostile  manner 
towards  the  city,  to  the  demand  of  a  second  con- 
sulship, lie  had  with  him  several  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  tribunes, 
and  hoiK'd,  by  the  authority  of  the  Marian  cause, 
which  was  always  favored  by  the  poj)ulace,  to 
advance  himself  into  Sylla's  place,  and  usurp  the 
sovereign  j)o\vcr  of  Rome.  Catulus,  in  the  mean 
time,  upon  the  ex])i ration  of  his  office,  was  invested 
with  proconsular  authority,  and  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  government;  and  Pompey  aiso,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  joined  with  liiin  in  the 
same  commission;  who  having  united  their  forces 
before  Lepidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  him  near  the  MiUian  bridge,  within 
a  mile  oi  two  I'loiu  tlic  walls,  where  they  totally 
routed  and  (lisj)erst(i  his  whole  army.  But  the 
Cisalpine  (iaul  being  still  in  the  j)ossession  of  his 
lieutenant,  M.  Hiutus,  the  father  of  him  who  after- 
wards killed  C'-.i'sar,  l^ompcy  marclud  forward  to 
reduce  that  province  ;  where  Hrutus,  alter  sustain^ 
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ing  a  siege  in  IModena,  siirrenflercd  himself  into 
his  hands;  but  being  conducted,  as  he  de-siierl,  by 
a  guard  of  horse  to  a  certain  village  upon  the  Po, 
he  was  there  kilkcl  bv  Pompey's  orders.  This  act 
wasccnsuicd  as  cruel  and  unjust,  aiul  Pompey  ge- 
nerally i)lanied  for  killing  a  man  of  the  first  quahty, 
who  had  surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  and  on 
the  concHtion  of  his  life:  but  he  acted,  probably, 
by  the  arlvice  of  Catulus,  in  laying  hold  of  the 
pretext  of  Brutus's  treason,  to  destroy  a  man,  who, 
from  liis  rank  and  authority,  might  have  been  a 
dangerous  head  to  the  Marian  party,  and  capable 
of  disturbins:  that  aristocrac\',  which  Sylla  had 
established,  and  wliich  the  senate,  and  all  the 
better  sort  were  very  desirous  to  maintain.  Ltpidus 
escaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon  after  of 
grief,  to  see  his  hopes  and  fortunes  so  miserably 
blasted:  and  thus  ended  the  ci\il  war  of  Lcpidus, 
as  the  Roman  writers  call  it,  wiiich  though  but 
short-lived,  was  thougiit  consideral)le  enough  by 
Sallust  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  cbstinct  history, 
of  which  several  fragments  are  still  remainino'*. 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  tra\els  towards 
Rome,  full  of  hopes  and  aspiring  thoughts,  his 
ambition  was  checked,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by  the 
Delphic  Oracle :  for,  upon  consulting  Apollo,  by 
what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of  ghry, 
he  was  answered,  "  by  making  his  own  genius, 

*  M.  Lepido,  Q.  Catiilo  Coss.  civile  bellum  paene  citiiis  oppressuin 
est,  quam  inciperet — fax  iUiiis  niotus  ab  ipso  Syllje  rogo  exarsit. 
Cupidus  iiamqvie  reriini  novarum  per  insolenliam  Lepidus,  acta  taiiti 
viri  resciiKU'ie  parabat,  iicc  immeiilo,  si  taint-ii  posset  sine  magna 
clade  Reipiib.  Sec.  Flor.  3.  27.  Vid.  Pint,  in  To.np.  Appian.  1.  1. 
416.  Sallust.  Fragment.  Hist,  1.  I.  Val.  Max.  6.  2.  Pigli.  Annal. 
A.  U.  676. 
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*'  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  s^uide  of 
"  his  life;"  upon  which  he  carried  liimself  after  his 
return  with  p^rcat  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pre- 
tendins;  to  public  honors.  But  though  the  rule  be 
very  good,  yet  Cicero  was  certainly  too  wise,  and 
had  spent  too  much  of  his  time  with  philosophers, 
to  fetch  it  from  an  oracle,  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  in  the  utmost  contempt  for 
many  ages,  and  was  considered  by  all  men  of  sense 
as  a  mere  imposture*.  But  if  he  really  went  to 
Delphi,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  hint  in  any 
of  his  writings,  we  must  impute  it  to  the  same 
motive  that  draws  so  many  travellers  at  this  day  to 
the  Holy  House  of  Lorctto  ;  the  curiosity  of  seeing 
a  place  so  celebrated  through  the  world  for  its 
sanctity  and  riches.  After  his  return,  however, 
he  M'as  so  far  from  observing  that  caution  which 
Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  and  forwardly 
resumed  his  former  employment  of  pleading;  and 
after  one  year  more  spent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in 
the  next,  the  dignity  of  quitstor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his 
quacstorsliij)  Mas  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Ros- 
cius,  M'hom  a  singular  merit  in  his  art  had  recom- 
mended to  the  i'amiliarity  and  iVicndshij)  of  tiic 
greatest  men  in  Koine  |.  Tlie  cause  Mas  tiiis  :  one 
Tannins  had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave, 

*  Pyrrhi  temporil)Us  jam  Apollo  versus  faccrc  dcsicral — cur  isto 
modo  jam  oracula  non  c-tluntur,  non  inotio  nostra  aHato,  scrljaiii  iliu, 
III  modo  niltd  jiossil  i'->i('  coiiUmplius?  (juoiiiodo  aiitcin  isla  vis 
rraniiit?  an  posU|uaiii  liuiniiK-s  iniiiiis  crcdtdi  i-sbc  rujx-ruiil:  I)r 
Div.  'J.  !,G,  'j7. 

t  N«-c  vulRitantuin  favornn,  vfrii.ii  cliain  princi])iim  fajuiliaritate* 
ampkxm  c^l.     \  al.  .Max.  8.  7. 
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to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  of 
a  partnership  in  the  profits,  which  the  slave  should 
acquire  by  actinp^:  the  slave  was  afterwards  killed, 
and  Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages, 
and  obtained,  by  a  composition,  a  little  farm  worth 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  particular 
share:  Fannius  also  sued  separately,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  as  much,  but  pretending  to 
liave  recovered  nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety 
of  what  he  had  received.  One  cannot  but  observe, 
from  Cicero's  pleading,  the  wonderful  esteem  and 
reputation  in  which  Roscius  then  flourished,    of 

whom  he  draws  a  very  amiable  picture. "  Has 

"  Roscius  then,"  says  he,   "defrauded  his  partner? 
"  Can   such  a  stain  stick  upc  n  such  a  man?  who, 
"  I  speak  it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity 
"  than  skill,  more  veracity  than  experience:  whom 
**  the  people  of  R,ome  know  to  be  a  better  man 
"  than  he  is  an  actor;  and  while  he  makes  the  first 
"  figure  on  the  stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  the 
"  senate  for  his  virtue*."     In  another  place  he  vSays 
of  him,   "  that  he  was  such  an  artist,  as  to  seem 
"  the  only  one  fit  to  come  upon  the  stage;  yet  such 
*'  a  man,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  unfit  to  come 
"  upon  it  at  allf:   and  that  his  action  was  so  per- 
"  feet  and  admirable,  that  when  a  man  excelled  in 
"  any  other  profession,  it  was  grown  into  a  proverb 
"  to  call  him  a  Roscius;}:."     His  daily  pay  for  act- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty  pounds  ster- 

*  Quern  pop.  Rom.  melloreni  virum,  quam  histrionem  esse  arbi- 
tratur ;  qui  ita  dignissiimis  est  scena,  propter  artiticium,  ut  dignissi* 
mus  sit  curia,  propter  abstineutiam.     Pro  Q.  Rose.  6. 

t  Pro  Quiiict.  25. 

X  Ut  in  quo  quisque  artificio  excelieret,  is  in  suo  genere  Ro5ciin5 
diceretur.     De  Orat,  i.  'J8. 
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ling*.  P]inv  computes  liis  ycaily  profit  at  four 
tliousand  j)oiin{ls-|- ;  but  Cicero  seems  to  rate  it  at 
five  tlunisaiid.  He  was  generous,  benevolent,  and 
a  contemner  of  money;  and  after  lie  had  raised  an 
ample  fortune  from  the  stage,  gave  his  pains  to  the 
puhlic  for  many  years  without  any  pay:  whence 
Cicero  urges  it  as  ineredihle,  that  he,  who  in  ten 
years  past  might  honestly  have  gained  lifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  refused,  should  be  tempted 
to  commit  a  fraud  for  the  paltry  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred]:. 

At  the  time  of  Cicero's  return  from  (i recce,  there 
reigned  in  the  forum  two  orators  of  noble  birth 
and  great  authorit}-,  Cotta  and  Ilortcnsius,  whose 
glory  inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of  their  vir- 
tues. Cotta's  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy, 
flowing  with  great  elegance  and  pro|)riet3'  of  dic- 
tion: Hortensius's  sprightly,  elevated,  and  warm- 
ing both  by  his  words  and  action;  who  being  the 
nearer  to  him  in  age,  about  eight  years  older,  and 
excelling  in  his  own  taste  and  manner,  was  consi- 
dered by  him  more  particularly  as  his  jiattern,  or 
competitor  rather  in  glory  §.  I'lic  business  of  j)lead- 
ing,  though  a  profession  of  all  others  the  most  la- 
borious, yet  was  not  mercenary,  or  undertaken  for 
any  pay;  for  it  was  illegal  to  take  nuniey,  or  to 
accept  even  a  present  for  it:  but  the  richest,  the 

•  Vi  mercedcin  diurnain  ilc  jjuhlico  millc  dcnariossoius  acccperit. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  2.  10. 

■f-  IIS.    quingpiila  aiiiuu   mnitassc    piodilur.      ri'm.    Hist.    Nat. 
7.   39. 

*  Dcccin  his  annis  proximis  IIS.  hcxagics  honestissiinc  conscqui 
jjotuit:   noluit.      Pro  Uf»c.  8. 

§  Duo  turn  exccllrbant  or.ilorcs,  qui  inc  imitandi  cupiditatc  inci- 
tarwt,  Cotu  ct  IlorlfiisUis,  kc.     Drul.  -i  lO. 
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greatest,  and  the  noblest  of  Rome  freely  offered 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  their  citizens,  as  the 
common  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  innocent 
and  distressed*.  This  was  a  constitution  as  old  as 
Romulus,  who  assigned  the  patronage  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  patricians  or  senators,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward: but  in  succeeding  ages,  when,  through  the 
avarice  of  tlie  nobles,  it  was  become  a  custom  for 
all  clients  to  make  annual  presents  to  their  patrons, 
by  which  the  body  of  the  citizens  was  made  tri- 
butary as  it  were  to  the  senate,  iM.  Cincius,  a  tri- 
bune, published  a  law,  prohibiting  all  senators  to 
take  money  or  gitts  on  any  account,  and  especially 
for  pleading  causes.  In  the  contest  about  this  law, 
Cicero  mentions  a  smart  reply  made  by  the  tribune 
to  C.  Cento,  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed  it ;  for 
when  Cento  asked  him,  with  some  scorn,  "  What  is 
"  it,  my  little  Cincius,  that  you  are  making  all  this 
**  stir  about?"  Cincius  repUed,  "  that  you,  Caius, 
"  may  pay  for  what  you  use  f."  ^Ve  must  not  ima- 
gine, however,  that  this  generosity  of  the  great  was 
wholly  disinterested,  or  without  any  expectation  of 


*  Diserti  igitiir  hominis,  &  facile  laborantis,  quoilque  in  patriis  est 
moribiis,  nuiltoruni  caiisas  &  non  gravate  &c  gratuito  defeiidentis, 
beneficia  Sc  palrocinia  late  patent.     De  otHc.  2.  19. 

'  f  Quid  legem  Cinciani  de  donis  &  muneribus,  nisi  quia  vectigali» 
jam  Sc  stipendiaria  pk-bs  esse  scnatui  cceperat?  [Liv.  34.  4.]  Con- 
surgunt  Patres  legcmqiie  Cinciam  liagitant,  qua  cavetur  antiquitus, 
ne  qiiis  ob  caiisani  orandam  peciiniani  donumve  accipiat.  [Tacit. 
Annal.  11.  5.]  M.  Cincius,  quo  die  legem  de  donis  &  muneribus  tulit, 
cum  C.  Cento  prodiissct,  &:  satis  contumeliose,  quid  feis  Cinciole? 
quasisset;  ut  cma-?,  inquit,  Cai,  si  uti  velis.     Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  71. 

This  Cincian  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Ivome  549,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  people,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  bv  Q.  Fabius  Maxinius,  ia 
the  extremity  of  his  age.  De  Senect.  4.  Vid.  Pigh,  Annal.  torn.  2. 
p.  218. 
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fruit;  for  it  Ijrouglit  tlic  noblest  which  a  hbcral 
mind  could  receive,  the  iVuit  of  j)iaisc  and  honor 
iVom  the  public  voice  of  their  country:  it  was  the 
proper  instrument  of  their  ambition,  and  the  sure 
means  of  ad\  ancinr^  them  to  the  first  dignities  of 
tlje  state;  they  gave  their  labors  to  the  people, 
and  the  pcr)ple  repaid  them  with  tlie  honors  and 
j)ret'erments  which  tliey  had  the  power  to  bestow: 
this  was  a  wise  and  hapju'  constitution,  where,  by 
a  necessary  connexion  between  virtue  and  honor, 
they  served  mutually  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
each  other  ;  A\here  the  reward  of  honors  excited 
merit,  and  merit  never  failed  to  procure  honors ; 
the  only  policy  which  can  make  a  nation  great  and 
prosperous. 

Thus  the  three  orators  just  mentioned,  according 
to  the  custom  and  constitution  of  Rome,  were  all 
severally  employed  this  summer  in  suing  for  the 
different  ofliees,  to  which  their  different  age  and 
rank  gave  them  a  right  to  pretend  ;  Cotta  for  the 
consulshij),  llorten^ius  the  a^dileship,  Cicero  the 
qua?storshi|) ;  in  which  they  all  succeeded  :  and  Ci- 
cero especially  had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  the 
first  of  all  his  competitors  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  the  trd)cs;  and  in  the  first  year  in  which 
lie  was  capable  of  it  by  law,  the  thirty-first  of  his 
ajire*. 

The  quicstors  were  the  general  receivers  or  trea- 
surers of  the  Republic;  whose  number  had  been  gra- 
(hially  eidurgcd  with  the  bounds  and  revenues  of  the 


•  Mr  cum  cjiixstorctu  in  priinis— cuiidisiiuflraguspopulus  RomPJiut 
facivbat.     lu  Tin.  1.     Dtut.  440. 
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empire  from  two  to  twenty,  as  it  now  stood 
from  the  last  regulation  of  Sylla.  They  were  sent 
annually  into  the  several  provinces,  one  with  every 
proconsul  or  go\ernor,  to  whom  they  were  next  in 
authority,  and  had  the  proper  equipage  of  magis- 
trates, the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  before  them  ; 
which  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  them  at  Rome. 
Besides  the  care  of  the  revenues,  it  was  their  busi- 
ness also,  to  provide  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain, 
for  the  use  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  the  public 
consumption  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent,  and 
gradation  of  public  honors,  which  gave  an  imme- 
diate right  to  the  senate,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  office,  an  actual  admission  into  it  durino- 
life  :  and  thougli,  strictly  speaking,  none  were 
held  to  be  complete  senators,  till  they  were  en- 
rolled at  tlie  next  lustrum  in  the  list  of  the  cen- 
sors, yet  that  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  and  what 
could  not  be  denied  to  them,  unless  for  the  charo-e 
and  notoriety  of  some  crime,  for  which  ev^ery  other 
senator  was  equally  liable  to  be  degraded.  These 
quaestors,  therefore,  chosen  annually  by  the  people, 
were  the  regular  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacan- 
cies of  the  senate,  which  consisted,  at  this  time, 
of  about  five  hundred :  by  which  excellent  institu- 
tion, the  way  to  the  highest  order  of  the  state,  was 
laid  open  to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  ever}'  private 
citizen:  and  the  dignitv  of  this  sovereign  council 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  members,  whose  dis- 
tinguished merit  had  first  recommended  them  to 
the  notice  and  favor  of  their  country*. 

*  Qiiaestura,  primus  gradus  honoris — [in  Verr.  Ace.   1.  4.]    Popu- 
Iiiin  Roinaniim,  cujus  honoribus  in  amplissimo  aonciiio,  et  in  aitissiino 

VOL.    I,  E 
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The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Octaviiis  and 
C.  Scrihonius  Curio  ;  the  first  was  Cicero's  particu- 
lar friend,  a  person  of  sing-ular  humanity  and  hcne- 
volencc,  but  cruelly  alllicted  with  the  p:out :  whom 
Cicero  therefore  urges  as  an  example  against  the 
Epicureans,  to  shew,  that  a  life  supported  by  hino- 
cence  could  not  be  uiade  miserable  by  pahi*  The 
second  was  a  professed  orator,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
w'heie  he  sustained  somccredit,  Mitlioutany  other 
accomplishment  of  art  or  nature,  then  a  certain  pu- 
rit\-  and  splendor  of  language,  derived  from  the  in- 
stitution of  a  father  wlio  was  esteemed  for  his  elo- 
quence :  his  action  was  vehement,  wrth  so  absurd  a 
manner  of  waving  his  Ixxly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  upon  him,  that  he 
had  learnetl  to  speak  in  a  boat.  They  were  boih  of 
them,  ho\ve\er,  good  magistrates;  sucli  as  the  pre- 
sent .^talc  of  the  Republic  recjuired  ;  firm  to  the  in- 

graclii  dii^nitatis,  at([U«*  in  Ikv."  oinn'mm  tcrraruin  arce  collwali  siinuK. 
f Post  red.  ad  Son.  1.]  Ita  inagistraUis  antiuos  crfaveriint,  ut  (oii- 
ciliiim  scnatiis  reip.  propoiierfiit  icinpitiTiuini  ;  dfliiifiinlnr  aiitcm  in 
id  concilium  al)  vinivcrso  populo,  aiitiisqut-  in  illnni  simiiniim  ordi- 
neni  omniiun  eivium  indusU'ij*  ac;  virtuti  patrret.     Pro  Scxt.  I).". 

This  ac(  ount  ot  tlif  manner  of  hiling  up  tiie  senate,  is  conlirnu'd  by 
manv  otivr  pa-sagis  of  t  iccio's  \voik>; :  for  example  ;  when  Cicero 
was  elected  a-dili",  the  next  superior  nuiLfistrale  to  the  tpiastor,  and 
^^elorc  his  entrance  into  tliat  olVice,  he  took  a  jonrney  inio  Sicily,  to 
collect  evidence  again'-t  ^  erres ;  in  the  acount  of  vsliich  voyage  he 
says  that  he  went  at  his  own  charges,  though  a  senator,  into  that  pro- 
vince, where  he  luid  before  been  {|u:r<tor.  [In  Verr.  1.  1.  6  ]  Again; 
when  the  govirrninent  of  ("ilicia  was  altotled  to  him,  lie  begged  of 
^oun!»  Ciuio,  as  he  did  of  all  his  friends  in  the  <;iMiale,  not  to  siiflei 
it  to  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond  the  year.  In  his  absence,  Curio, 
who,  before,  hud  beiii  only  <iii;t.,lor,  was  elected  tributie;  upon 
wliirh,  CictTo,  in  a  concjralidatory  letter  to  him  on  that  pronxition, 
taking  orcasion  to  renew  hi>  ftirmer  Te([uest,  savi,  that  he  asketl  it  of 
)iim  before  :ts  of  a  senator  of  tlienoijlest  birth,  and  a  y<»uth  of  the  great- 
e  t  iiitrrrst  ;  but  now-  of  a  triljniie  of  the  people,  who  hail  the  power 
U>  grant  him  what  he  Ubkcd.     Kpl:>l.  fain.  'J.  7. 

•  Dp  Kill.   '..'.   '.'«. 
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tcrests  of  tlie  senate,  and  the  late  establislnncnt 
made  by  Sylla,  wliich  tlie  tribunes  were  laboring 
by  all  tlieir  arts  to  o\erthrow.  These  consuls, 
tlierefore,  were  called  before  the  people  by  Sici- 
nius,  a  bold  and  factious  tribune,  to  declare  their 
opinion  about  the  revocation  of  Sylla's  acts,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power,  which 
was  now  the  only  question  that  engaged  the  zeal 
and  attention  of  the  city ;  Curio  spoke  much  against 
it  with  his  usual  vehemence  and  agitation  of  body  ; 
while  Octavius  sat  by,  crippled  with  the  gout,  and 
wrapped  up  in  plaisters  and  ointments  :  when  Curio 
liad  done,  the  tribunCj  a  man  of  humorous  wit,  told 
Octavius,  that  he  could  never  make  amends  to  his 
colleague  for  the  service  of  that  day;  for  if  he  had 
not  taken  such  pains  to  beat  away  the  Hies,  they 
"would  certainly  have  devoured  him*.  But  while 
Sicinius  was  pursuing  his  seditious  practices,  and 
using  all  endeavors  to  excite  the  people  to  some 
violence  against  the  senate,  he  was  killed  by  the 
management  of  Curio,  in  a  tumult  of  his  own 
raising -f". 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage;  which  was  celebrated  most  probably  in 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  thirty- 
years  old :  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  because  his 
dauo;hter  was  married  the  vear  before  his  consul- 


ts 


*  Curio  copia  iionniilla  verboriini,  nullo  alio  bono,  tenuit  oratorum 
locum.  [Brut.  350.  it.  Z'22>.'\  Motus  erat  is,  quern  C.  Julius  in  pcr- 
petuum  notavit,  cum  e.\  co,  in  utramque  partem   toto  corpore  vacil- 

iante,  qua-sivit,  quis  ioqueretur  c  lintre Xunquam,  inquit,  Oc- 

favi,  colleg;e  tuo  gratiam  referes ;  qui  nisi  se  suo  more  jactavisset, 
nodie  te  istic  musca;  comedissent.     Ibid.  324. 

t  Via.  Su'.lust.  Fragm.  Hist.  1.  3.    Or»t.  Macri.  Pigh.  Apn.  677. 
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ship,  at  the  age  only  of  thirteen ;  though  we  sup- 
pose lier  to  he  born  this  year  on  tlie  iit'th  of  August, 
which  is  mentioned  to  be  her  birth-day  *.  Nor  is 
there  any  tiling  certain  delivered  of  the  family  and 
condition  of  his  wife  Terentia  ;  yet  from  her  name, 
her  great  fortune,  and  her  sister  Fabia's  being  one 
of  tlie  vestal  virgins')",  we  may  conclude,  that  she 
was  nobly  descended.  This  year,  therefore,  was 
particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  brought  an  in- 
crease, not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dignity  into  his 
family,  by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the  sc- 
natorian  rank  ;  and,  by  this  early  taste  of  po])ular 
favor,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  his  future  ad- 
vancement to  the  superior  honors  of  the  Republic. 

•Nouis  Scxtil.  ad  Alt.  4.  1.      f  Ascou.  Orat.  in  Tog.  caiid. 
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SECTION  IL 


X HE  provinces  of  tlie  qiia?stois  being  distribnted 
to  tliem  always  by  lot,  tlie  island  of  Sicily  hap- 
pened to  fall  to  Cicero's  share*.  This  was  the  first 
country,  which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  power  of  Rome  f,  and  was  then 
thought  consid'Cralile  enough  to  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  of  Lilybeum  and  Syracuse ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  was  allotted  to  Ciceio ;  for  though  they 
were  both  united  at  this  time  under  one  praetor  or 
supreme  governor,  S.  Peducteus,  yet  they  con- 
tinued still  to  have,  each  of  them,  a  distinct  quaes- 
tor;}:. He  received  this  ofiice  not  as  a  gift,  but  a 
trust ;  and  considered  it,  he  says,  as  a  public  theatre, 
in  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  upon 
him ;  and,  that  he  might  act  his  part  witli  the 
greater  credit,  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  to  deny  himself  every  pleasure,  every 
gratification  of  his  appetites,  even  the  most  inno- 
cent and  natural,  wliich  could  obstruct  the  laud- 
able discharge  of  it§. 

*  Me  quacstorcm  Siciliensis  cxcepit  annus.     Brut.  440. 

f  Prima  omnium,  id  quod  oruamcutum  Imperii  est,  provincia  est 
appellata.     In  Verr.  1.  3.  1. 

X  Quxstores  utriusque  proviHcia',  qui  isto  prxtorc  fucnint.     lb.  4. 

§  ltd  quaestor  sum  factus,  ut  mihi  honorem  ilium  non  solum  datum, 
Ecd  etiam  credituni,  ut  mc  qussturamii;  meam  quasi  m  aliquo  tcrru- 
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Sicily  was  usually  called  the  granaiy  of  the  re- 
public*  ;  and  the  (juTstor's  chief  employment  in  it 
Avas,  to  supply  corn  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
city :  but  there  happenino-  to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity 
this  vcar  at  Rome,  it  made  the  people  very  clam- 
orous, and  ga\c  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flaminp,-  them  the  more  easily,  l»y  charging  it  to  the 
loss  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  their  being  left  a 
prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the  great  f. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  public  quiet,  to 
send  out  large  and  Speedy  supplies  from  Sicily,  by 
which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained  ;  so  that  Ci- 
cero had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what  was  sutTici- 
cut  for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without  being  grie- 
vous at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives ;  yet  he  man- 
ao-ed  the  matter  with  so  much  j)rudencc  and  address, 
that  he  made  very  great  exportations,  without  any 
burden  upon  the  province;  shewing  great  courtesy 
all  the  w  bile  to  the  dealers,  justice  to  the  merchants, 
generosity  to  the  inhabitants,  humanity  to  the  allies; 
and,  in  short,  doing  all  manner  of  good  olfices  to 
every  body,  by  which  he  gained  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  all  the  Sicilians,  who  decreed  greater 
Imnors  to  him,  at  his  departure,  than  they  bad  ever 
dccivcd  bchjre  to   any  of  their  chief  go\ernors  J;. 


rum  orhis  tlicatro  vcrsari  i'xistiman»in  ;  nt  omnia  "^fmper  quae  jiuunda 
vidcntiir  t-'ssc,  iion  modo  liis  cxliaordinariis  cupiclitaiibus,  sctl  ctiain 
ij)>i  ii.itina;  ac  ncce-sitali  ilcn»gari.'ii).     In  Wir.  1.  j.  14. 

•  lilt*  M.  Cato  sai)irn>,  n-llam  pcnaiiain  Ht-ipublicx,  nutriicni  ple- 
bi.  Uomana;  Siciliain  nominarit.     In  Vcrr.  1.  iJ.  i?, 

,  t  Vifl.  Oial.  Colli  in  fragment.     S.illusl. 

I  I'nniunti  in  summa  rarilatc  inaxiiinnn  numernm  misrram  :  nopo- 
ciatoribiib  couiis,  niercatoriims  juhtus,  nnmicijiilm^  liticralis,  soi  ii!>  ab- 
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Durino-  his  residence  in  the  countrv,  several  vouTi<r 
PtOjiians  of  qiiaUty,  who  served  in  tlie  army,  having 
committed  some  great  disorder  and  offence  against 
martial  discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  for  fear  of 
punishment;  where,  being  seized  by  the  magi- 
strates, they  were  sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the 
piiKtor  in  Sicily:  but  Cicero  undertook  their  de- 
fence, and  pleaded  for  them  so  well,  that  he  got 
them  all  acquitted*;  and  by  that  means  obliged 
many  considerable  families  of  th.e  city. 

In  the  hours  of  leisure  from  his  provincial  affairs, 
he  employed  himself  very  diHgently,  as  he  used  to 
do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies;  agreeably 
to  the  rule  which  he  constantly  inculcates,  never 
to  let  one  day  pass  without"  some  exercise  of  that 
kind:  so  that,  on  his  return  from  Sicil}',  his  orato- 
rical talents  A\  ere,  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity  f.  The  coun- 
try itself,  famous  of  old  for  its  school  of  eloquence, 
might  aftbrd  a  particular  invitation  to  the  revival 
of  those  stu-dies:  for  the  Sicilians,  as  he  tells  us, 
being  a  shar-p  and  litigious  people,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  having  many  contro- 
versies among  themselves  about  property,  which 
iTcjuired  nmch  pleading,  were  the  first  vho  in- 
vented rules,  and  taught  an  art  of  speaking,  of 
which  Corax  and  Tysias  were  tlie  first  professors; 

stinens,  onuiibus  erajti  visiis  in  omni  officio  diligentissimiis :  excogi- 
tati  quidam  erazit  a  Siciiiis  lionores  iu  ine  i.uiniditi-      Pro  Plane.  '2(5. 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cic. 

-^  Jam  videbatur  illud  in  nie,   quiccjmd  essct,   esse  pcrfoctum,  Si 
habere  maturitatcm  qiiaiulani  siiam.     Brul.  440. 
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an  art  wliich,   a1>ove  all  otlicrs,  owes  its  birth  to 
liberty,  and  can  never  florish  but  in  a  free  air"*. 

Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
island,  to  see  every  thinu;  in  it  that  \vas  curious, 
and  e>»pecially  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ^vhich  had 
always  ip.ade  the  prineijxil  figure  in  its  history, 
lien  his  *hst  request  to  the  mnoist rates,  w  ho  were 
shewing  him  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  was,  to 
let  him  see  the  tomb  of  Arcliimedes,  whose  name 
h;ul  (Itnie  so  much  honor  to  it;  but,  to  bis  surprise, 
be  j)eicci\  ed  tbat  they  knew  notbino;  at  all  of  the 
matter,  and  even  denied  that  tbere  was  any  such 
tomb  remaining:  yet,  as  he  was  assured  of  it  be- 
yond all  doubt,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
writers,  and  rcmcnd»cred  tlie  \erses  inscribed,  and 
that  there  was  a  sphere  w  ith  a  cylinder  engraved 
on  some  part  of  it,  be  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  tb.e  pains  of  seaicliing  it  out.  ^\'bcn  they 
had  caiiicd  biui  tlicrctbre  to  the  gate,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  their  old  sepulchres  stood,  he 
observed,  in  a  sjjot  owrgiown  with  slnubs  and 
briars,  a  small  colunm,  w  hose  head  just  appeared 
above  tlu-  biislies,  wiili  the  figure  of  a  s|)lu're  and 
cylindiT  upDH  it;  this,  In-  picscntlv  told  iheiom- 
pany,  was  the  thing  that  ihcy  v.cic  looking  for; 
and  sending  in  some  men  lo  cU>;ir  the  ground  of 
the  l)rand)les  and  rubbish,  be  found  the  inscrijWion 
also  which  he  cxpfrtid,    lIuMigh  thr  latter  pait  of 

•  Ctim  sublati''  in  Si(  ilia  iMMimis  n*s  |)riv;<ta'  hmgo  inlfivallo  ju- 
diciis  rrpclcn'Mlur,  Imn  priiimiii,  (|ii()(l  t^srl  ariila  ilia  gt-ns  &  con- 
trovLTsa  naUira,  ailiin  cl  pra-ci-pla  Siculos  C'orarnn  &  Tysiam 
coiiscTipsihSf.  Mriit.  75.  llax  una  r«'s  in  onini  libero  popiilo,  maxi- 
inrcpn-  in  pacatis,  tran(|iiilliM|iir  i  lMt.iiil»iis  slmiijut  (loruil,  scnipcr(Hie 
dominala  est.     DcOral.  1."^. 
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all  the  verses  was  effaced.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  one 
*'  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  likewise 
"  the  most  learned,  had  known  nothing  of  the 
*'  monument  of  its  most  deservintj;  and  inijenious 
*'  citizen,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  to  them  by 
*'  a  native  of  Arpinum*."  At  the  expiration  of  his 
year,  he  took  leave  of  the  Sicilians  by  a  kind  and 
affectionate  speech,  assuring-  them  of  his  protec- 
tion in  all  their  affairs  at  Home ;  in  which  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  continued  ever  after  their 
constant  patron,  to  the  great  benefit  and  ad\antage 
of  the  province. 

He  came  away  extremely  pleased  with  tlic  suc- 
cess of  his  administration ;  and  flattering*  himseitj 
that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praises,  and  that 
the  people  would  readily  grant  him  cveiy^  thing 
that  he  desired:  in  which  imagination  he  landed 
•  at  Puteoli,  a  considerable  port  adjoining  to  Baia?, 
the  chief  seat  of  pleasure  in  Italy,  where  there  Avas 
a  perpetual  resort  of  all  the  rich  and  the  great,  as 
well  for  the  delights  of  its  situation,  as  the  use  of 
its  baths  and  hot  waters.  But  here,  as  he  himself 
pleasantly  tells  the  story,  he  was  not  a  little  mor- 
tified by  the  first  friend  whom  he  met;  Avho  asked 
him,  "  How  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news 
^*  there?"  when  he  answered,  "That  he  came  from 
**  the  provinces:"  "  From  Africa,  I  suppose,"  says 
another:  and  upon  his  replying  with  some  indig- 
nation, "  No;  I  come  from  Sicily:"'  a  third,  who 
stood  by,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wiser,  said 
presently,  "  How !  did  you  not  know  that  Cicero 
f*  was  quaestor  of  Syracuse  r"     Upon  which,  per- 

*  Tusc.  Quest.  5.  3. 
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cciviiiu"  it  in  \ain  to  he  aiio-ry.  lie  fell  into  tlie 
humor  of  the  place,  anl  nuule  hiiii.solt'  one  of  the 
company  who  came  to  the  waters.  This  mortifi- 
cation gave  some  little  check  to  his  ambition,  or 
taiip,ht  liim  rather  how  to  apply  it  more  success- 
fully; "and  ditl  him  more  gooti,"  he  says,  "than 
"if  he  harl  received  all  tiie  compliments  that  he 
*'  expected:  for  it  made  him  retlect,  that  the  peo- 
*'  pie  of  Rome  had  dull  ears,  hut  (piick  eyes:  and 
*'  that  it  was  his  bu>iness  to  keep  hiuiself  alw  ays 
"'in  their  sioht ;  nor  to  be  so  solicitous  liow  to 
"  make  them  hear  of  him,  a^  to  make  them  sec 
"  him :  so  that,  from  this  moment,  he  resolved  to 
*'  stick  close  to  the  forum,  and  to  live  perpetually 
"  in  the  view  of  the  city;  nor  to  suller  either  his 
"  porter  or  his  sleep  to  hinder  any  mans  access  to 
♦'him'." 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  lie  found  the  consul,  L. 
Lucullus,  employing  all  his  power  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  a  turbident  tribune,  L.  Quinctius,  who 
had  a  manner  of  speaking  peculiaily  adapted  to  in- 
flame the  multitude,  and  was  j)erpetually  exerting 
it,  to  persuade  them  to  reverse  Sylla's  acts  (•.  'J'hesc 
acts  were  odious  to  all  who  atfected  popularity, 
especially  to  the  tribunes,  who  could  not  brook 
M'ith  any  patience  the  diminution  of  tluir  ancient 
power;  yet  all  prudent  men  weie  desirous  to  suj)- 
port  them,  as  the  best  toundation  of  a  lasting  peace 
and  firm  settlement  of  the  Republic.  'J'he  tribune 
J>icinius  made  the  lirst  attack  upon  them  soon  after 

*  Pro  PlaiK.  26. 

t  Homo  cum  summ.1  potrstair   prTflidis,  turn   ad    iiiflainmandos 
aiiiiiiM'i   ^nultitudiuis    aci  Diiuuinlalu^.       Pro    Clui'iit.    ^(}.      Vhd.    iu 
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Svlla s  death,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel ;  which, 
instead  of  quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  so 
that  C.  Cotta,  one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of 
moderate  principles,  and  obnoxious  to  neither  partv, 
made  it  liis  business  to  mitigate  these  heats,  by  me- 
diating between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  and 
remitting  a  part  of  the  restraint  that  Sylld  had  laid 
upon  them,  so  far  as  to  restore  them  to  a  capacity 
of  holding  the  superior  magistracies.  But  a  partial 
restitution  could  not  satisfy  them ;  they  were  as 
clamorous  still  as  ever,  and  thought  it  a  treachery 
to  be  quiet,  till  they  had  recovered  their  whole 
fights:  for  which  purpose,  Quinctius  vvas  now  imi- 
tating his  predecessor  Sicinius,  and  exciting  the 
populace  to  do  themselves  justice  against  their 
oppressors,  nor  suffer  their  power  and  liberties  to 
be  extorted  from  them  by  the  nobles.  But  the 
yigor  of  LucuUus  prevented  him  from  gaining  any 
farther  advantage,  or  making  any  impressioii  this 
year  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace*. 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  hereafter,  was  now  also  praetor  of  the 
city,  or  the  supreme  administrator  of  justice;  whose 
decrees  were  not  restrained  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  but  fomied  usually  upon  the  principles  of 
common  crjuity;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater 
liberty  of  doing  w  hat  is  right,  gives  a  greater  lati- 
tude withal  of  doing  w  rong;   and  the  power  was 


*  Nisi  forte  C.  Colta,  e\  factione  media  consul,  alili.T  <|iiam  mrtii 
jura  qusdam  tribunis  pleb.  restituit;  et  quaiuiuani  L.  hficiniii-.  priimis 
de  potestate  tribunicia  loqui  ausus,  mussitaiUibiis  vohis  (.•ircumvi.ntus 
erat. — Lucullus  superiore  anno  qnantis  animis  icrit  in  L.  Quiiictmm, 
vidistis. — Vid.  Sallust.  Hist.  Fragm.  J.  3.  Orat.  Macii  Licinii.  Flat. 
ill  Lucull, 
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nexcr  in  worst'  liaiuls,  or  more  corruptly  adminis- 
tered tlnm  by  \'errcs:  "  For  there  Avas  not  a  man 
*'  in  Italy,"  says  Cicero,  "  u  lio  had  a  law-suit  at 
*•  Rome,  but  knew,  that  tlie  riohts  and  properties 
'*  of  the  Koman  ])eople  were  determined  by  the 
"  will  and  pleasure  of  his  whore*." 

There  was  a  \erv  extraordinary  commission 
Sjranted  this  year  to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the 
triunnir;  the  inspection  and  command  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean:  "a  boundless  pOMcr," 
as  (?icero  calls  itf,  which  i»-ave  him  an  opportunity 
of  plundering-  the  provinces,  and  conmiittini»-  all 
kinds  of  outraL!;e  on  tlic  allies.  He  in\aded  Crete 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to 
enslave  it,  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory, 
that  he  carried  more  fetters  with  him  than  arms:|:. 
Ikit  he  met  with  the  fate  that  he  deser\ed:  for  the 
Cretans  totally  routed  him  in  a  naval  en<2,ai2:ement, 
and  returned  triumphant  into  their  ports,  w  ith  the 
Ijodies  of  tiicir  enemies  han<2:ing'  on  their  masts. 
Antonius  died  soon  alter  this  disoiace,  inianious 
in  ]\i>  eliaracter,  ''  nor  in  any  lespect  a  better 
"'  man,"  savs  Asconius,  "  than  his  son§."  Hut 
^letellus  made  the  Cictans  pay  dear  for  their  tri- 
umph, by  the  entire  con(piest  of  their  country:  "  in 

*  L'l  iiiino  tain  riislicamis  homo,  Uomain  tx  ullo  iDuiiicipio  va- 
cliinonii  cau'-a  vi-nrrit,  (|iiin  scirct  jura  omnia  pra-toris  iirbuni  miUi 
al({ucarl)itri()  C  lu.*li(loi)is  ini-n'tricula- giil)crii:iri.     In  Vcrr.  t>-  13. 

-|-  M.  Antonii  iiilinitum  illikl  in)])«Tiuni.     lb.  Q.  3. 

X  I'riinus  iiivasil  insuhun  M.  Antonius,  cum  in;'enti  (juidcm  vit- 
toria;  spe  alijuc  Tulu*  la,  ;i'If<i  ni  |iluiis  (.iienas  in  ii.i\il)iis,  i|uain  arnia 
])urtarct.     Flor.  3.  7, 

§  Antoniuni,  cum  miiMa  <  .mlra  sociorum  halutem,  nnilla  runlia 
utilil.itcni  provincial uui  i:  fatcrct  &  ( (>>;itar(l,  in  nic(tii»  rjub  injuriib 
ii  tu])i(lilalibus  mors  opjucbMl,     In  \i  ir.  3.  [H. 
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"which  war,"  as  Florus  says,  "iftlie  tiutli  must 
"  be  tokl,  tlie  Romans  were  the  aggressors  ;  and 
"  thou2:h  thev  charocfl  the  Cretans  with  favorinp; 
"  Mitlnidates,  yet  tlieir  real  motive  was,  the  desire 
"of  concjuering  so  noble  an  island*." 

jNIithridates  had  also  now  renewed  the  war  against 
Rome ;  encouraged  to  it  by  tlie  diversion  which 
Sertorius  w^as  gi\ing  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  to 
their  best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  Metullus  and 
Pompey:  so  that  Luculhis,  who,  ou  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship,  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted 
to  him,  obtained  with  it,  of  course,  the  command 
of  this  war.  But  while  their  arms  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire, 
an  ugly  distiu-bance  broke  out  at  home,  whicli, 
though  contemptible  enough  in  its  origin,  began, 
in  a  short  time,  to  spread  terror  and  consternation 
through  all  Italy.  It  took  its  rise  from  a  i'ew  gla- 
diators, scarce  above  thirty  at  the  first,  who  broke 
out  of  their  school  at  Capua,  and,  having  seized  a 
quantity  of  arms,  and  drawn  a  number  of  slaves 
after  them,  posted  themselves  on  IMount  Vesuvius : 
here  they  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  prce- 
tor,  Clodius  Glabcr,  wdth  a  good  body  of  regular 
troops;  but,  forcing  their  way  through  them  with 
sword  in  hand,  they  assaulted  and  took  his  camp, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Campania. — 
From  this  success  their  numbers  presently  in- 
creased to  the  size  of  a  just  army  of  forty  thousand 
fighting  men  :  with  wiiich  they  made  head  against 
the  Roman  legions,  and  sustained  a  vigorous  war 
for  three  years  in  the  very  bowels  of  Italy ;  where 

*  Creticum  bclimn,  si  vera  voluimis  noscere,  nos  fecimus  sola  vin- 
ccndi  nobilein  iiiiuluni  cupiditate.     Flor.  ib. 
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they  (](.Ti'ate«l  several  commanders  of  consular  and 
pra'torian  rank:  and,  pufVed  up  \rith  their  victo- 
ries, be<;an  to  talk  of  attacking  Rome.  But  M. 
Crassns  ,  tlie  pr;etor,  to  whom  the  M'ar>vas  commit- 
UcK  haviui;-  leathered  about  him  all  the  forces 
\vhicl\  were  near  home,  chastised  their  insolence, 
and  drove  them  before  him  to  the  extremity  of 
llhcu-iuni;  wliere,  for  want  of  vessels  to  make  their 
ese<i]>r,  tlie  ii'rcate>t  part  was  (lestro^■c(l,  and  amoni* 
tlkin  their  l:,(  neiil  Spartacus,  fi«j;;]itino-  bravely  to 
tlie  last  at  the  head  of  his  desperate  troops*.  'J'his 
M*as  called  the  sci\ile  war,  for  which  C'rassns  had 
the  lionor  of  au  r)vatioii;  it  beinq;  thonc;ht  beneath 
the  diL^-nity  of  the  Republic  to  grant  a  full  triumph 
for  the  conquest  of  slaves:  but  to  bring  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  triumph,  (>rassus  procured  a  spe- 
cial deciee  of  the  sen;ite,  to  authorise  him  to  wear 
the  iauic'l  croun,  whic-h  was  the  ])roper  ornament 
of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was  of  the  ovation  I'. 

Tlie  Sertorian  war  iiappened  to  i)e  fmished  also 
fortunately  near  the  sanii-  time.  The  author  of  it, 
Sertorius,  was  bred  inuk-r  V.  Marius,  with  whom 
he  h:ul  served  in  all  his  wars,  with  a  singidar  vej>u- 
tation,  not  only  of  mailial  \iitne,  but  of  justice 
an<l  ch-mcncv  ;  lur  ihonoh  he  was  fuin  to  the  Ma- 
rian part\\  be  al\\a\s  disliked  and  o[)posed  their 
(-luchy,  and  advi-ed  a  mnie  temperate  useof  tlieir 
[jowfi.  Aftei  the  de.ith  ot"("inna,  befell  into  Syl- 
la\  hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the 
army  abandoned  them  :   Sylla  dismissed   him   with 

•  Vul.  Flu;    3.    JO. 

■\  IMul.  ill  <-ra»'. — Ci.ii»r,  tim.i  i  t.  i^nnil  rnnfi-rto  fi)iiiii<lolosis- 
sliiHi  hi'llo,  roronjtn  illam  Uurcaiii  iii<i  UiiI<>]mtc  Utcvrni  volucri*  ? 
In  Ti.on.   ^\. 
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life,  on  the  account,  perhaps,  of  liis  known  niode- 
ration;  yet,  taking  him  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to 
his  cause,  lie  soon  after  proscribed  and  drove  him 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  liis  safety  in  foreign 
countries.    After  several  attempts  on   Africa,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  found  a  settle- 
ment in  Spain,   whither  all  who  tied  fiom  Sylla's 
cruelty  resorted  to  liim,  of  whom  he  formed  a  se- 
nate,  which  gave  laws  to  the  whole  province. — 
Here,  by  his  great  credit  and  address,  he  raised  a 
force  sufficient  to  sustain   a  war  of  eight   years 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Republic;  ajid  to 
make  it  a  question,  whether  Rome  or  Spain  should 
possess  the  empire  of  the  world.     Q.  Metellus,  an 
old  experienced  commander,  was  sent  against  him 
sino-lv  at  first;  but  was  so  often   baffled  and  cir- 
cumvcnted  by  his   superior  vigor  and  dexterity, 
that  the  people  of  Rome  were  forced  to  send  their 
favorite  Pompey  to  liis  assistance,  with  the  best 
troops  of  the   empire.      Sertorius  maintained    his 
ground  against  them  both ;  and,  after  many  en- 
gagements, in  Vvdiich  he  generally  came  off  Cijual, 
often  superior,  was  basely  murdered  at  a  pri\atc 
feast,  by  the  treachery  of  Perperna;  who,  being 
the  next  to  him  in  connnand,   was  envious  of  his 
glory,  and  wanted  to  usurp  his  power.     Perperna 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  prtetor  of  Rome, 
wherche  took  up  arms  with  the  consul  Lcpidus,  to 
reverse  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  recal  the  proscribed 
Marians,   and,    after  their  defeat,   carried  off  the 
best  part  of  their  troops  to  the  support  of  Serto- 
rius*: but,  instead  of  gaining  what  he  expected 

■*  Sylla  yc   Cons'jiein,  ut  prjpdiximu,   exunnatumquc,  Sertorium 
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tVom  Seitoriuss  dcatli,  he  ruined  the  cause,  of 
wliich  he  liad  nuulc  himself  tlie  chief,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  w  ar  that  was  wliolly  supported  hv 
tlic  reputation  of  the  general;  tor  the  revolted 
provinces  pre^elltly  submitted;  and  the  armv  hav- 
inu;  no  eonlidenee  in  their  new  leader,  was  easily- 
broken  and  dispersed,  and  Perj)erna  himself  taken 
prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  this  oecasion  for  an  act 
of  great  prudence  and  generosity;  for  when  Per- 
perna,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  offered  to  make 
some  important  diseo\  cries,  and  to  put  into  his 
hands  all  Sertorius's  papers,  in  which  were  several 
letters  tVom  tlie  principal  senators  of  Rome,  pres- 
sing him  to  bring  iiis  arn\y  into  Italy,  for  the  sake 
of  overturning  the  present  govciimient,  he  or- 
dered the  ])apers  to  be  burnt,  without  reading 
them,  and  IV-iperna  to  I)e  killed  without  seeing' 
him*,  llv  knew  that  the  best  way  of  healing  the 
fli^contents  of  the  city,  where  faction  was  j)crpc- 
tually  at  work   to  disturb  the  j)uhlic  (piiet,   was  to 

proli  qiianti  inox  brlli  faccm  !  &:  iniillos  alios  diuiiisit  incolumcs.  ^'cll. 
Put.  2.  'J5.  C9. 

Jam    Africa",   jam    IJalearilms  Insulis  forttinam   rxpertns,    missiis- 

qiic  ill  octamiiii — tanclcni   lli^paniam   arni;ivit Salis   taiito   IionU 

uno  liii|)<Talorf  roi^tcrc  res  Komaiia  iioii  potuit;  additus  Mc- 
Idlo  Cn.  Poii)|M'iiis.  Hi  copias  viri  iliu,  k  aiicipili  soinper  acie  at- 
triveri;;  nee  Umi-ii  priiis  bcllo,  <iuam  suorum  scilcre  6c  iusidiii;, 
c.xtiiutiis  I'si.     Kior.  3.  22. 

Ilia  ill  taiitiiin  Scrturium  armis  I'xtulit,  lit  per  (luinqnrniiiiim  di- 
judiiari  iioii  potucrit,  Hispanic,  Hninanisvc  in  aimis  plus  csset  ruboris 
&   liter  pdpulus  alliri  paritiiriis  f<uct.     Veil.   Pat.  '2.  yo. 

A  .\}.  Perptrna  A:  aliit  ioiruralis  convivio  iiitorli'itus  rst,  or- 
tavu  dnratns  siii  aitiio ;  ina^ims  dux,  iS:  advcrsiis  duos  liiipna- 
tori's,  Poinpcitim  5l  M«Mrlluni,  sa-pc  par,  fncpienlius  victor.  Kpit. 
Liv.  96.     N'id.  rtiuin  Piii».  ill  Sertorio  &:  Pomp.      Appian.  p.  413. 

*  Plut.  ill  I'uiiip.     Appian.  4,'3. 
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case  people  of  those  fears  wliich  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  would  suggest,  rather  than  pusli  them  to 
necessity  of  seeking  their  security  from  a  change 
of  affairs,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  state*  As 
he  returned  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of  his  ^'ictorious 
army,  he  happened  to  fall  in  luckily  with  the  re-  ' 
mains  of  those  fugitives,  who,  after  the  destruction 
of  Spartacus,  had  escaped  from  Crassus,  and  were 
making  their  way  in  a  body  towards  the  Alps, 
whom  he  intercepted,  and  entirely  cut  off,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand;  and,  in  a  letter  upon  it 
to  the  senate,  said,  that  Crassus,  indeed,  had  de- 
feated the  gladiators,  but  that  he  had  plucked  up 
the  war  by  the  roots  f.  Cicero,  likewise,  from  a 
particular  dislike  to  Crassus,  affected  in  his  public 
speeches  to  give  Pompey  the  honor  of  iinishing 
this  war,  declaring,  that  the  very  fame  of  his 
coming  had  broken  the  force  of  it,  and  his  pre- 
sence extinguished  it;|:. 

For  this  victory  in  Spain  Pompey  obtained  a 
second  trimnph,  while  he  was  still  only  a  private 
citizen,  and  of  the  equestrian  rank :  but  the  next 
day  he  took  possession  of  the  consulship,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  in  his  absence ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  born  to  command,  made  his  first  entry 
into  the  senate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 
He  was  not  yet  full  thirty-.six  years  old,   but  the 

*  In  tanto  civiiini  niimero,  magna  m'lUitudo  est  eoriiin,  qui  propter 
nietuiu  poena;  pi-ccatoiiiin  suoriiin  couscii,  novos  motus  couvcr^iones* 
que  Reip.  qua-runt.     Pro  Sext.  46. 

t  Plut.  ibid. 

X  Quod  bellum  expcctatione  Pompeii  atteiitiatinn  atque  immi- 
nutum  est;  adventu  suhlatum  &  st-pultunk  Pro  leg.  Slauil.  xi. 
it. — .Qui  etiam  scrvitla  v.rtute  vicloriaquc  domuis-tt.  Pro  Sext, 
31. 
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yvniitc,  Iiya  ilt'crcc,  tli^jjcincd  w  ith  tlic  incapacity  of 
)li.^  age  and  al).^cncc  ;  and  cjualificd  hini  to  liold  the 
Iiiohcbt  niau,i.stracv,  before  he  was  capable,  by  hnv, 
of  pretending-  e\  en  to  the  low  est;  and  by  hi^  autho- 
rity M.  Cra.>7sus  was  elected  also  for  iiis  colleague*. 
C'rassiis's  father  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives 
ill  tlu'  massacres  ot"  Marius  and  C'inna;  but  he  him- 
self escaj)cd  into  Spain,  and  lay  theie  concealed  till 
Sylla's  return  to  Italy,  w  hither  he  presently  resorted 
to  him,  in  hopes  to  re\enge  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes and  family  on  tiie  ojiposite  i'action.  As  lie 
Avas  attaclie4l  to  Sylla's  cause,  both  by  interest  and 
inclination,  so  he  was  {niich  considered  in  it ;  and, 
being  extremely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made  use 
of  all  his  credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  purchase  of  coniiscated  estates, 
w  liich  (iccvo  call^  lli^  li.iivc^t.  lly  these  methods 
he  raisi'd  an  iinmen^-  wcaltli,  computed  at  many 
]nillion«i,  gathered  tVom  the  spoils  and  calamities  of 
his  country.  He  used  to  say.  that  no  man  couUl 
be  reckoned  vwU  who  was  not  a})le  to  maintain  an 
army  out  of  his  own  rents  j"  :  and,  if  the  accounts 
ol"  anti(piity  be  tine,  tlu-  nuud)er  of  his  slaves  was 
scarce  inferior  to  tlial  of  a  lull  army  ;  which,  in- 
btead  of  being  a  burthen,  made  one  part  of  hi--^ 
re\enue;   JHiugall   tiaiucd   to  some   usetul  art  or 

*  Pompfjus  hoc  (|U()(nii-  triiiiup!io,  ailluu:  F.tincs  l{(jm;in»is,  mil* 
dic'in  quaiii  (.'oiisulaUitn  inml,  ttimi  uibcm  iiivuliis  est. — \  ill.  I'at. 
■J.  30. 

CiiiUl  Um  sinRuIarP,  «|ii.un  \\\  *-\  S.  C.  Ii'i^ibiis  soliiliis,  Consul  ante 
Ji<Ti't,  (|uaiii  iilitiin  aliiiin  NLiKislraUmi  per  l«'m*s  laptre  licuissct  * 
iiuul  tani  iiu  rcdibilc,  <|ii.iiii  iii  ifcriiin  Ktiiu-s  Itomaniis  SJ.  C.  triuin- 
pliarKf     Tro.  I^t-g.  Man.  ?1,     Vid.  Pint,  in  roin^j. 

t  lllain  Sjliani  Irnipuria  nu-sscni I'arad.  G.  5. 

Miilli  i'.\  Ic  andivriint,  rum  jlii  »'ri>,  nrmincni  vssc  divilcm,  ni^i 
«jiii  rxcTciluni  alcrc  yosbctbuis  riiitlibiib.     lb.  I. 
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profession,  whicli  enabled  them  not  only  to  support 
themselves,  but  to  bring  a  sliarc  of  prolit  to  their 
master.  Among  tlic  otlicr  trades  in  his  family,  he 
is  said  to  have  had  above  five  hundred  m.asons  and 
arclfitects,  constantly  employed  in  building  or  re- 
pairing the  houses  of  the  city  *.  He  had  con- 
tracted an  early  en\y  to  Pompey,  for  his  superior 
credit  both  with  SylJa  and  the  people;  which  was 
still  aggravatcfl  l)y  P(;mpey's  late  attcm})t  to  rob 
him  of  the  honor  of  ending  the  servile  Mar;  but 
finding  himself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival  in  mili- 
tary tame,  he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace 
and  eloquence  ;  in  w  Inch  he  obtained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  speaker,  and,  by  his  easy  and  familiar 
address,  and  a  readiness  to  assist  all  \\  ho  wanted 
cither  his  protection  or  his  money,  acquired  a 
great  authority  in  all  the  public  affairs;  so  tliat 
Pompey  was  glad  to  embrace  and  oblige  him,  by 
taking  him  for  his  partner  in  the  consulship. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  since  Cice- 
ro's election  to  the  qua^storship ;  which  w\as  the 
])roper  interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  he  could 
hold  the  next  office  of  tribune  or  eedile ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  his  w^ay 
to  the  superior  dignities :  he  chose  therefore  to 
drop  the  tribunate,  as  being  stript  of  its  ancient 
power  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Sylla,  and  began 
to  make  interest  for  the  cedileship,  while  Horten- 
sius  at  the  same  time  was  suing  for  the  consulship. 
He  had  employed  all  this  interval  in  a  close! 
attendance  on  the  forum,  and  a  peipetual  course 

^  Pltif.  in  Crass. 
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of  plcadina;*,  ^vl^K•ll  jxieatly  advanced  bis  interest 
in  tlic  citv;  cspcfialiV  wlicn  it  was  nhscrvcxl,  that 
he  stiictlv  complied  wirli  the  law,  hy  rcfu.sins;  not 
only  to  take  fees,  hut  to  accept  e\  en  any  presents, 
in  wliicli  the  ujcnerality  ot  |)atrons  were  less  scrn- 
pidous'l".  Yet  all  his  orations  within  this  period 
are  lost;  of  which  number  were  tbosc  tor  -Vf.  Tnl- 
lius  and  L.  Varenns,  mentioned  by  C^irntillian  and 
Priscian,  as  extant  in  tluir  time. 

Some  writers  tell  ns,  that  he  improved  and  per- 
fected his  acti(m  by  tbe  instructions  of  Roscius  and 
;Esoj)us;  tlie  two  most  acccnnplisbed  actors  in  that, 
or  pnliaps  in  any  other  aii^'e,  the  one  in  comech', 
the  other  in  tragedy;',;.  He  had  a  great  esteem  in- 
deed for  them  both,  and  admired  the  unconnnon 
perfection  of  their  art :  but  though  he  condesceni?- 
od  to  treat  them  as  friends,  he  would  have  disdained 
to  use  them  as  nia^tcis.  He  had  t'oiincd  himscll' 
nj)()n  a  nobler  plan,  drawn  his  rides  of  action  from 
nature  and  j)hiloso[)hy,  and  his  practice, from  the 
most  perfect  speakers  then  li\inu;in  tlve  world;  and 
declaies  the  theatie  to  he  an  improper  si-hool  for 
the  institution  ot"  an  oiatoi-.  as  teaching  gestures 
tof)  minute  and  unmanly,  and  laboring  more  about 
tbe  expression  of  v,  MrcU,  thai>  ol' things  §:  nay,  be 

*  Cum  ipilvir  essoin  in  pUirimis  causis,  &•  in  principibus  patronis 
rjniiKiiuMiiiiiim  fiMC  vrrsatiis.     I'liul.  p.  440. 

+  I'liit.  ( ic.  ;  ll.id. 

§  (^uis  iiC};<t  opus  ^•b^c  i)rattMi  in  lior  oratorio  luotii,  slatuqire 
Ros(  ii  g«*sluin  * — tanu-n  nniio  suiisi-rit  ^lu(liusis  dicnxli  atlolcsccnti- 
hus  III  gi'slu  tlisteiulo  histrioninn  inori*  tlahoiaro.  \)v  Oral.  I.  bO- 
Vid.  'I'usc.  Uisp.  4.  'JH. 

Oinnes  uulcin  hos  mollis  snl)sc(iui  rlfhel  gcslu^ ;  noii  liir,  verba 
expriijKMis,  srrnicus,  srd  uiiivrrsain  rem  it  sifntfullani  ;  iioii  deiiion- 
slratioiic,  si-d  smiiilicationr  dci  laraiis,  l.itcruin  iullcctionc  liac  forti 
ac  virili,  noii  ab  sctiu&  iiiblrionibu^.     lb.  3.  :-'.». 
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laiiglis  sometimes  at  Hortensitis  for  an  action  too 
foppish  and  theatrical  *,  who  used  to  be  ralhed  ou 
tliat  very  account,  by  the  other  pleaders,  with  the 
title  of  *'  tlie  player;"  so  that,  in  the  cause  of  P. 
Sylla,  Torquatus,  a  free  speaker  on  tlic  other  side, 
called  him,  by  Ma}-  of  ridicule,  Dionysia,  an  actress 
of  those  times,  in  great  request  for  her  dancing  f. 
Yet  Hortensius  himself  was  so  far  from  borrowing 
bis  manner  from  the  stage,  that  the  stage  borrowed 
from  him ;  and  the  two  celebrated  actors  just  men- 
tioned, lloscius  and  iEsopus,  are  sai^l  to  liave  at- 
tended all  the  trials  in  which  he  pleaded,  in  order 
to  perfect  the  action  of  the  theatre  by  that  of  the 
forum  ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  more  natural 
method  of  the  t\\'o,  that  they  who  act  in  feigned 
life  should  take  their  pattern  from  the  true ;  not 
those  who  represent  the  true,  copy  from  that  which 
Is  feigned  J.  We  are  told,  however,  by  others, 
what  does  not  seem  wholly  improbable,  that  Cicero 
used  to  divert  himself  sometimes  with  Roscius,  and 
make  it  an  exercise,  or  trial  of  skill  between  them, 
whicli  could  express  the  same  passion  the  most 
variously,  the  one  by  ^^■ords,  the  other  by  ges- 
tures ^. 

*  Putamus— Patronum  tiiiim  cerviculam  jactaturum.  In  Verr. 
L3.  19. 

+  L.  Torqiiatos,  siibagresti  homo  ingenio  Sc  infestivo — non  jam  his- 
trionem  ilium  diceret,  sed  gesliculariam,  Dionysianuiue  euin  notis- 
simx  saltatricula;  womiiie  appcllaret.     AuL  Gdl.  1.  5. 

X  Genus  hoc  totum  Oratores,  qui  sunt  veritatis  ipsius  actores, 
reiiquerunt ;  iniitatorcs  autem  vcritatis,  histrioncs,  occupaverunt. 
— At  sine  dubio  in  omni  re  viucit  imitationcm  Veritas,  De  Orat. 
3.  56. 

§  Satis  constat,  contendere  eum  cum  ipso  liistrione  solitum,  utnim 
ille  sacpius  eandem  sententiam  variis  gestibvii  eliictret,  an  ipse  per 
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As  lie  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  husi- 
liess  and  ani])ition,  so  lie  omitted  none  of  the  usual 
arts  of  recommeiidinu,- himself  to  popular  favor,  and 
faeilitatin<>;  hisadxancemeut  to  the  superior  honors. 
He  thoii'^ht  it  ahsurd,  "  that  whvn  exery  little  ar- 
''  tificer  knew  the  name  and  use  of  all  his  tools,  a 
"  statesman  should  ncLcIeet  the  knowledue  of  men, 
*'  who  were  tiie  proper  instruments  with  which  he 
''  was  to  work  :  he  made  it  his  husjness  therefore 
"  to  learn  the  name,  the  phice,  and  the  condition  oi^ 
"  every  eminent  citizen;  what  estate,  what  friends, 
*'  what  neighhors  he  had  ;  and  could  readily  point 
"  out  their  several  houses,  as  he  traAclled  through 
"  Italy*."  This  knowledge,  which  is  useful  in  all 
popular  governments,  was  ])ecnliarly  necessary  at 
Kome;  where  the  people.  Inn  inginucii  to  give,  ex- 
pected to  he  much  courted;  and  where  their  high 
s])irits  and  privileges  j>laced  them  as  much  ahovc 
the  rank  of  all  other  citi/ens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
Republic  exceeded  that  of  all  other  states  :  so  that 
every  man,  who  aspired  to  any  public  dignity, 
kcj)t  a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  learn  the  names  and  know  the  persons 
of  every  citizeu  at  sight,  so  as  toheableto  whisper 
them  to  bis  master,  as  be  passed  through  the  streets, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute  them  all  familiarl} , 
and  .shake  hands  with  them,  as  his  particular  ac- 
quaintanec'l. 


rloc|Uciitia;  copiain  sennonc  ilivcrso  proiiunciaa-l.     Macrob.    Saturn. 

i  X. 

•  I'liil.  in  Cm: 

■\  \'i(l  (li>  |icti(ionc  Consiilat.  xi. 

Mt'iriMniii'  scrViiin,  i|iii  «Urlit  noinina;   lavnin 
C^ni  fodial  luUis,  &:  cogat  (runs  poiulcia  dexlram 
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Plutarch  savs,  ^'  that  the  use  ot"  these  nomcncla- 
"  tors  was  contrary  to  the  hi  us  ;  and  that  Cato, 
"  for  tliat  reason,  in  suing  for  tlie  puhhc  offices, 
"  would  not  employ  any  of  them,  hut  took  all  that 
"  trouhle  upon  himself*."  ]^ut  that  notion  is  fully 
confuted  by  Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  ]\Iurena, 
rallies  the  absurd  rigor  of  Cato's  stoical  principles, 
and  their  inconsistency  witliconnnon  life,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  a  nomenclator — 
"  What  do  you  mean,"  says  he,  "■  by  keeping  a 
*'  nomenclator?  The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  cheat: 
*'  for  if  it  be  j-our  duty  to  call  the  citizens  by 
*'  their  names,  it  is  a  shame  for  your  slave  to 
'•  know  them  better  than  yourself. — Why  do  you 
*'  not  speak  to  rhem  before  he  has  wliispered  you? 
"  Or,  after  he  has  whispered,  why  do  you  salute 
"  them,  as  if  you  knew  them  youi'self  ?  Or,  Mhen 
*'  you  have  gained  your  election,  why  do  you  grow 
**  careless  about  saluting  than  at  all?  All  this,  if 
"  examined  by  the  rules  of  social  life,  is  right ; 
**  but  if  by  the  precepts  of  your  |)hilosopliy,  very 
"  wicked  j"."  As  for  Cicero  himself,  whatever  pains 
lie  is  said  to  have  taken  in  this  way,  it  appears,  from 
several  passages  in  his  letters,  tliat  he  constantly 
liad  a  nomenclator  at  his  elbow  on  all  public  occa- 
sions :|:. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  proper 
age  for  holding  the  axlileship,  which  was  the  lirst 
public  preferment  that  was  properly  called  a  magis- 

Porrigere.     Ilic  nuiltuiu  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina : 
Cuilibet  liic  fasces  dabit.  Sec. 

Hor.  Epist.  1.  G. 
*  Pint,  in  Cato.  f  Pro  Mureiia,  36. 

t  Ut  nemo  nnllius  ordinis  homo  nomeuclatori  noUis  fucrit,  qui  mihi 
obviam  uoij  vei)erit.     Ad  Alt.  4.  1. 

1.-4 
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tracy ;  the  »"|iucbt()rsliij)  hcino;  an  oflice  only  or  place 
of  trust,  \\  ithont  any  jurisdiction  in  the  city,  as 
tlie  ;i'(hlc.Nha(l*.  These  anliles,  as  well  as  all  the 
inferior  otVucrs,  were  cliosc'u  hy  tlic  people  votinji^ 
in  their  tribes ;  a  manner  otelectino;  of  all  the  most 
free  and  popular :  in  whic-h  Cicero  was  declared 
icdile,  as  he  was  before  elected  (juiestor,  by  the 
unanimous  sulfrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably 
to  all  his  competitors  | . 

There  were  orii^-inally  but  two  axliles,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  |)cople,  on  j)retence  of  easing;; 
the  tribunes  of  a  share  of  their  trouble :  Avhose 
chief  duty,  from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived, 
was  to  take  care  of  the  edilices  of  the  city  ;  and  to 
inspect  the  markets,  wei<;hts,  and  measures ;  and 
regulate  the  shews  and  games,  which  were  ])ublicly 
Cxliibited  on  tlie  festivals  of  tlieir  gods;};.  The  se- 
nate afterwards,  taking  an  ojijxntunity  when  the 
people  were  in  good  humor,  prevailed  to  have  two 
more  created  from  their  order,  and  of  superior  rank, 
called  cuiule  auliles,  fiom  the  arm-chair  of  ivory, 
in  which  they  sat  ^,     l>ut  l])e  tril)unes  j)resi.'ntly  re- 

*  lliis  will  explain  what  CiciTo  says  above  of  Pompey's  entering 
upon  the  consulship,  at  an  age  wlirn  he  was  incapable  even  of  (he 
lowi-sl  magistracy.  But,  tliuugh  s-tritllv  spcakiiip,  tiie  sdileship 
was  the  fust  which  was  califd  a  niagivlrary;  yi-t  Cicero  Imnself,  and 
all  the  old  wrilei-s,  give  the  haine  title  aUo  to  the  tribunate  antl 
quxblorship. 

•\  Me  cum  ()iiTstoreni  in  priinb,  a'tlihni  priureni — cuiictis  suH'ia> 
giis  populusk  Konianus  faciib.it.     In  I'isun.  I. 

X  Dionji.  Hal.  I.  (j.  411. 

§ dabit,  eripict(|iie  curule 

Cui  vohi  iniportunus  cbiir 

Hoi.  Ep.  I.  6. 
ftigna  <piof|ue  in  «rll.a  nossem  founala  curnh, 
iu  lutuin  Nuniido:  »culptilc  deiitib  opus. 

Ovid,  de  PunL  4.  9. 
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pcnted  of  their  concession,  and  forced  the  senate 
to  consent,  that  these  new  jediles  should  be  cliosen 
indifferently  from  tlie  patrician  or  plebeian  fami- 
lies*. But  whatever  difference  there  might  be  at 
first  between  the  curule  and  plebeian  a'diles,  their 
]>iovince  and  authority  seem,  in  later  times,  to  be 
the  same,  without  any  distinction  but  what  was 
nominal ;  and  the  two,  who  ^\'ere  chosen  the  first, 
Avere  probably  called  the  curule  (ediles,  as  we  find 
Cicero  to  be  now  styled.  This  magistracy  gave  a 
precedence  in  the  senate,  or  a  priority  of  voting 
and  speaking,  next  after  the  consuls  and  prcetors ; 
and  was  the  first  that  (|ualified  a  tnan  to  have  a 
picture  or  statue  of  himself,  and  consequently  en- 
nobled his  family  f :  for  it  w  as  from  the  number  of 
tliese  statues  of  ancestors,  who  had  borne  curule 
offices,  that  the  families  of  Rome  were  esteemed 
the  more  or  less  noble. 

After  Cicero's  election  to  the  a^dileship,  but  be- 
fore his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  imdertook  the 
famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verrcs,  the  late  praetor  of 
Sicily,  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of  in- 
justice, rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  triennial 
government  of  that  island.  And  since  this  was  one 
of  the  memorable  transactions  of  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  is  greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  and  particular  rela- 
tion of  it. 

The  public  administration  was,  at  this  time,  in 
^very  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  corrupt:  the 
great,  exhausted  by  their  luxury  antl  vice,  made 

*  Liv.  I.  6.  ad  fin. 

f  Antiquiorcm  in  senalu  sentenlia*  dicenda"  locum — jus  imaginis  ad 
memoriain,  posteritatemque  prodejulain .     In  Yen.  3.  14. 
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no  otiu'i*  use  ot'  their  jiovernments,  than  to  enrieh 
themselves  by  tlie  spoils  ot'  the  foreign  provinces: 
their  l)iisiness  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
tliev  mii>:ht  pincluise  oltices  at  liome,  and  to  phm- 
der  the  aUies  in  oider  to  corrupt  tlie  citi/ens.  The 
oppressed,  in  the  meanwhile,  found  it  in  vain  to 
seek  relief  at  Rome,  w  here  there  was  none  who 
cared  either  to  impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble  cri- 
minal; the  deeisirm  of  all  trials  bein**:  in  the  hantk 
of  men  of  the  same  condition,  who  were  usually' 
involxed  in  the  same  crimes,  and  openly  j)rostitute(i 
tlieir  judgment,  on  these  occasions,  for  favor  or  a 
bribe.  This  had  raised  a  general  discontent  through 
the  empire,  with  a  particular  disgust  to  that  change 
made  by  Sylla,  of  transferring  the  right  of  jndica- 
tnie  from  the  c(piestrian  to  the  senatorian  order, 
which  the  people  were  now  impatient  to  get  re- 
versed: the  j)rosecution,  theiefore,  of  Verres,  wiis 
both  seasonable  and  popular,  as  it  w  as  likely  to  give 
some  check  to  the  op])ressions  of  the  nobilitv,  as" 
veil  as  comfort  anil  relief  to  the  distressed  subjects. 
All  the  cities  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
nuiit,  e\ccj)ting  Syracuse  and  Mes>ana  ;  U>v  these, 
two  being  the  most  considerable  of  the  j)rovince,' 
Verres  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  corrcsijon-* 
dcnce  uith  them.  Syracuse  was  the  j)lace  of  his  re- 
sidence, and  Messana  the  repr)sitory  of  his  plunder, 
whence  he  exported  it  ;;ll  to  ltal\  ;  and  though  h(i 
would  treat  CNcn  these,  once) tain  occasions,vervar- 
])itrarilv,  vet  in  sojneflagrant  instancesof  his  rapine^ 
that  hen»igiit  ease  himself  of  a  |'.iit  of  the  envy; 
he  used  to(;blige  them  with  a  share  ot"  the  spoil*: 

•  KrRO,  inqitirt  ali(|tti«,  «lona\il  j^opulo  Syraciifuno  islam  hei#di- 
tatcin,  &.t.     ill  \  cr.  2.   is. 
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SO  that,  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  favor,  lie 
held  them  oenerally  at  his  devotion ;  and  at  tlic 
expiration  of  his  government  procured  ample  testi- 
monials from  them  both,  in  praise  of  his  admmistra- 
tion.  All  the  other  towns  were  zedous  and  active 
in  the  prosecution,  and,  by  a  common  petition  to 
Cicero,  implored  him  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  it;  to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard 
to  the  relation  \\  hich  he  had  borne  to  them  as 
quaestor,  and  his  promise  made  at  parting,  of  his 
protection  in  all  their  affairs.  Verres,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  supported  by  the  most  powerful  families 
of  Rom.e,  the  Scij)ios,  and  the  Metelli,  and  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  who  was  the  reigning  orator 
at  the  bar,  and  usually  styled  tlie  king  of  the 
forum  * :  yet  the  difficulty  of  the  cause,  instead 
of  discouraging,  did  but  animate  Cicero  the  more, 
by  the  greater  glory  of  the  victory. 

He  had  no  sooner  agieed  to  undertake  it,  than 
an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  Caccilius,  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  qucestor  to  Verres; 
and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received 
from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  ac- 
cusing him,  or  at  least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it. — 
But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  secret 
friend,  employed  by  Verres  himself,  to  get  the 
cause  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  betray  it:  his  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  to  be  previously  decided 
ty  a  kind  of  process  called  divination,  on  account 

Messana  Uioriim  adjutrix  scelcvum,  libidinum  testis,  prsdarum  ac 
furtorum  receptrix,  &:c.     la  ^'en•.  3.  3.  it.  1 1. 

*  In  foro  oL)   eloquciitiam   Ilege   cauNaruiii.     Ascon.   Argura.  in 
Divinat. 
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of    its  ])c'\\\(x  wholly   conjectural;     in    wliich    tlie 
jii(li;cs,  \\ith()ut  the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  di- 
vine, as  it  w  ere,  w  hat  w  as  lit  to  be  done  :  but  in 
tlie  first  liearing  Cicero  easily  s]]ook  off  this  weak 
autaii^onist,  rallyiui;-  his  character  and  pretensions 
M'itli  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humor,  and  shewing, 
tliat  the  proper  patron   of  sncli  a  cause  could  not 
be   one  who   otfered  himself  forwaiclly,   hut   who 
was  (haw  u  to  it  unw  il]iuL:,iy  iVoni  the  mere  sense  of 
liis  duty  ;  one  whom  tlie  prosecutors  desired,   and 
tlie  cruniiud  dreaded ;  one  (jualified  by  his  inno- 
cence, as  well  a?»  experience,    to  sustain  it  with 
credit;  and  whom  the  custom  of  their  ancestors 
pointed  out  ajid   prefencd  to  it.      In  this  speech, 
after  opening  the  reasons  why,  contrary  to  1  lis  for- 
mer practice,  and  the  rule  wlfich  lie  liad  laid  down 
to  himself,  of  dedicating  his  labors  to  the  defence 
of  tlie  distressed,  he  now  apjjcared  as  an  accuser, 
lie  adds,   "  the  pro\  inces   are   utteily  undone ;  the 
*'  allies  and  trilnitaries  so  miserably  0])pressed,  tliat 
"  they  lia\e   lo>.t  e\  en  tlie  hopes  of  redress,  and 
"  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their  ruin:   those  wlio 
*'  W(ni](l  ha\c  the  tiials  remain  in  the  liauds  of  the 
"senate,  (-(jmijlaiu,  that  there  are  no  men  of  repu- 
"  tatiou   to  undi-rtake  im])eachmei)ts,   no  severity 
'*  in  the  judges :    the  peijplc  of  J{onu>,  iu  the  mean 
"  wliile,   though  lahoiiug  under  mauv  other  giie\- 
"  ances,    )et    (U-sjie    nothing    .so    ardently  as  thi^ 
"  ancient  di.scijdine  and  gra\  ity  of  tiials.      I'or  tho 
*'  want    <;f  triai.^,   the   trihunician  powei    is  called 
"  lor  again  ;   for  the  altiis(>   of  tii;ils,   a   ui-w  or«ler 
'■  oj    judges   Is   (hmaudcd;    lor   the  scandalous   be- 
"  lia\iour  ot"  judges,    the  autlK)ritv  of  the  cinsors, 
•'  hated  helorc  as  too  rigid,  i.5  now   desired,  ancl 
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"  i>-ro\vn  popular.  In  thh  licence  of  profli<z;atc  cri- 
"  niinals,  in  the  daily  complaints  of  the  Roman 
"  people,  the  infamy  of  trials,  the  disgrace  of  the. 
"  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I  thoug-ht  it  the  only 
"  remedy  to  these  mischiefs,  for  men  of  ahilitics 
"  and  integrity  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  llc- 
"  public  and  the  laws,  so  I  was  induced  the  more 
**  readily,  out  of  regard  to  our  common  safety,  to 
*'  come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  administra- 
"  tion  which  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need  of 
*'  it*." 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  favor  of 
Cicero,  a  hundred  and  ten  days  M'cre  granted  to 
him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence ;  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
the  indictnient.  He  was  aware,  that  all  Verres's 
art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to 
tire  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
j)ublic  resentment :  so  tliat,  for  the  greater  dis- 
jjatch,  he  took  along  with  him  his  cousin,  L. 
('icero,  to  ease  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and 
fuiished  his  progress  through  the  island  in  less  than 
half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him  f. 

In  all  the  journies  of  this  kind,  the  prosecutor's 
charges  used  to  be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  pro 
vince,  or  the  cities  concerned  in  the  impeachment : 
[)ut  Cicero,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
disinterestedness  in  tlic  cause,  rcsohcd  to  put  tlie 
island  to  no  charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the 
places  to  which  he  came,  took  up  his  quarters  with 

•  Divinat.  3. 

f  Ego  Siciliam  totani  qu-iiquaginta  dlcbus  s'c  oUii.  la  Vfir, 
Act.  1,  2, 
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his  particular  tVitiul^  and  acquaintance  in  a  private 
manner,  and  at  Ills  own  c\])cnce*. 

'I'lie  Sicilians  received  liini  every  where  with  all 
tlie  lionors  due  to  liis  uneonnnon  generosity,  and 
the  pains  wliich  he  was  taking  in  their  ser\ice:  hut 
at  Syracuse  he  met  with  some  little  alTronts  Ironi 
the  influence  of  tlie  praitor,  MetcUus,  M'ho  cm- 
ploycfl  all  his  power  to  oh^truct  his  enquiries,  and 
discourage  the  j)C()ple  tVom  gi\  ing  him  informa- 
tion. Uc  was  in\  itcd,  howcNci-,  hy  the  magistrates, 
Avith  great  respect,  into  their  senate,  where,  after 
lie  hail  expostulated  w  ith  tliem  a  little  for  the  gilt 
statue  of  \'erres,  which  stood  there  hefore  liis  face, 
and  the  testimonial  which  they  had  sent  to  Rome 
ill  liis  fa\'or,  they  excused  themsehcs  to  him  in 
their  speeches,  and  allcdgcd,  that  what  they  liad 
been  induced  to  do  on  that  occasion  was  tlie  effect 
of  force  and  tear,  olitaincd  l»y  the  intrigues  of  u 
few,  against  the  general  ir.chnalion  :  and.  to  con- 
vince iiiiu  of  their  sincerity,  (UTixercd  in.to  his 
Juinds  the  authentic  accounts  of  many  robberies 
and  injuries  w  hich  tlicii  o\\  n  city  had  suflered  from 
\  cires,  in  conmiou  w  it  li  (he  11  st  ot  1  he  jnox  in  cc. — 
As  soon  as  (licero  ii'tircd,  they  declared  his  cousin 
Lucius  the  ]>ublic  guest  and  iViend  of  the  city,  for 
having  signitied  the  same  good  will  towards  them. 
A\  Inch  (  11  iTo  hiinsclt  had  alw  a\  s  doiu"  ;  and,  by  a 
M'contl  decree,  rexokid  tli(.'  |»uhlic  [)rai.ses  whieli 
tliey  bad  helon-  gi\cii  to  Wiie-i.  Here  ("icero'.s 
old  antagonist,  C'iLcilius,  ajij)ealed  against  them  to 

*  III  Sitili;iin  sum  iii«iuiri-ii(Ii  ( ;ms;i  proffcdi'',  qno  in  nrf»o(io — • 
ad  li(iH|)it<s  ini'os,  :ic  iiiTcssarios,  caiisu-  coiumiiiiis  di-friisor  «liv«T(i 
|xitiii<i,  (juani  ad  cos,  ipii  a  nn*  c  oiiMliiiiu  prtis  i^vnt.  Nriiiini  iiirin 
a<lvciitiis  lahiNi  uiil  vuinptui,  iii-ninr  piihliic  «i*(iiii'  privutini  luit.  in 
Vi-irr.  I.  I.  0. 
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the  piJEtor;  whicli  provokecl  the  populace  to  such 
a  decree,  that  Cicero  could  hardly  restiaiu  them 
from  doing  him  violence :  the  picutor  dismissed  the 
senate,  and  declared  their  act  to  ])e  irregular,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to  Cicero ; 
whom  he  reproached,  at  the  same  time,  for  betray- 
ing the  dignity  of  Home,  by  submitting  not  only 
to  speak  in  a  foreign  senate,  but  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  to  talk  Greek  among  Grecians  *.  But 
•Cicero  answered  him  with  such  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion, urging  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  the 
penalty  of  contemning  them,  that  the  prnstor  was 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  carry  away  all  the  vouch- 
ers and  records  which  he  recjuired  j". 

liut  the  city  of  Messana  continued  obstinate  to 
the  last,  and  iirm  to  its  engagements  with  Verres; 
so  tliat  when  Cicero  came  thither,  he  received 
no  compliments  from  the  magistrates,  no  offer  of 
refreshments  oj-  (juarters ;  but  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  by  private 
friends.  An  indignity,  he  says,  which  had  never 
been  offered  before  to  a  senator  of  Rome ;  whom 
there  was  not  a  king  or  city  upon  earth,  that  was 

*  Ait  iiulignum  facinus  c>se,  quod  ego  in  seiiatu  Gia:ca  verba  feris- 
sem  :  cjuod  quidem  apud  Gntcoi  Gi";vce  locutiis  essem,  id  ferri  millo 
nio<lo  posse.     In  Verr.  4.  66.     V'id.  6'>.  63.  ()4. 

\'a!orius  Maxinuis  savs,  that  the  Koman  magistrates  were  anciently 
so  jealous  of  the  honor  of  tlie  Ik'piiblic.  tluit  they  never  gave  an 
:4nswer  to  foreigners  but  in  Latin  ;  and  oblioied  the  Greeks  themselves 
to  speak  to  them  always  by  an  interpreter,  not  only  in  Komc,  but  iu 
Greece  and  Asia ;  ia  order  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  the  Latin 
tongue  through  all  nations.  [Lib.  2.  2.]  But  this  piece  of  discipline 
had  long  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  (ireek  language  had  obtained  such 
a  vogue  in  Rome  it>i  if,  that  all  the  great  and  noble  were  obliged  not 
only  to  learn,  but  ambitious  every  v\]icre  to  ^pe.ik  it. 

t  Vid.  m  Vcrr.  1.  4.  6?.  63,  C4,  65. 
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not  proud  to  in\itc  and  accommodate  witli  a 
lo(lo;ino;.  But  lie  mortified  tliem  tor  it  severely  at 
tlie  trial,  and  threatened  to  call  them  to  an  account 
before  the  senate,  as  for  an  afVront  to  the  whole 
order*.  After  he  had  finished  his  business  in  Sicily, 
havino^  reason  to  appreliend  some  danger  in  return-- 
mil;  home  hv  land,  not  only  from  the  robbers,  who 
infested  all  those  roads,  but  from  the  malice  and 
contrivance  of  Verres,  he  chose  to  come  back  by 
sea,  and  aiii\ed  at  lioiiic,  to  thi*  surprise  of  hii 
atlversaries,  much  s(i<)uer  than  he  was  expected  j", 
and  full  charged  m  ith  most  manifest  proofs  of 
Verres's  i^uilt. 

On  his  return  he  foui^d,  what  he  suspected,  3: 
strong  cabal  formed  to  ])r()lono-  the  art.iirby  all  the 
arts  of  delay  which  interest  or  money  could  pro- 
cure |,  w  ith  (lesiu;n  to  throw  it  off,  at  least  to  tlie 
next  Near,  when  lloitcu>ius  and  Mctelhis  were  to 
be  consuls,  and  Metelluss  biothcr  a  prator,  by 
whose  united  authority  the  jjrosecutiou  mi«i,ht  easily 
be  batlled  :  and  they  had  already  carried  the  matter 
so  far,  that  there  was  not  time  enouo-h  h-ft  w  ithin 
the  current  year  to  ti'o  through  the  cause  in  the 
ordinary  forms,  'ibis  jnit  Cicero  u[)on  a  new  pro- 
ject, of  shortening  the  method  of  the  i)n)cce(l- 
ing^,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  issue,   at  any  rate,   bc- 

•  F.rcjiia"  civilas  i»st — Hex  (l<i»i«itic  ec(|«is  i-st,  qui  srnatoruin  popiifi 
Roinaiii  trrto  ac  doiuu  lU'ii  iiuitcl-  i^c.      In  \  I'lr.  4.  I  I. 

t  Noil  rgo  a  \'il)oinr  W-li.nn  paivulo  iiavij'io  inter  fiif;itivoiiiin 
pncdonnni,  nc  tua  ti-la  venissi-ni — oniiiis  ilia  nu-a  Icslirutio  liiil  ttini 
])iTiculo  capilw.     In  N'«'r.  I.  '*'.  4t).    \'itl.  Ascon.  Argiini.  in  Divinal. 

*  Rfpcrrio,  juilirf>,  hat  ab  i-.tis  coiisiliu  inila  ."v  «on>lifii(a,  ut  (pia- 
» iiiupir  opus  o<tsrt  ralioin-  n-^  iia  dnnTclur,  iil  apinl  M.  Milolluiu 
Prxti>rnn  causa  diccrcliir.     In  N'ci.  .\tt.  I.  !•. 

§  Cicero    suiniuo    consilio    vidctur    in    NcTroiii    vcl    coulralicrir 
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fore  tlie  present  prajtor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  asses- 
sors, who  were  hke  to  be  equal  judges  *.  Instead, 
therefore  of  spcnchng  any  time  in  speaking,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,  as  usual,  in  enforcing  and 
assfiavatina:  the  several  articles  of  the  charo-c,  he 
resolved  to  do  nothing  more  than  produce  his  wit- 
nesses, and  offer  them  to  be  interrogated  :  where 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  tlic 
guilt,  which  appeared,  at  once,  from  the  very  recital 
of  the  depositions,  so  confounded  Hortensius,  that 
lie  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  client ;  who,  despair- 
ing of  all  defence,  submitted,  without  expecting 
the  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile  f . 

From  this  account  it  ajjpcars,  that  of  the  seven 
excellent  orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  trial,  the  two  first  only  were  spoken, 
the  one  called  the  Divination,  the  other  the  First 
Action,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  pre- 
face to  the  whole  cause  :  the  other  five  were  pub- 
lished afterwards,  as  they  w^ere  prepared  and  in- 
tended to  be  spoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  regular 
defence ;  for  as  this  was  the  onl}-  cause  in  which 
Cicero  had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed  to 
be  engaged,  as  an  accuser,  so  he  was  willing  to 
leave  these  orations  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in 


tempora  dicendi  nialuis'^p,  qiiam  in  cum  annum,  quo  erat  Q.  Hor- 
tensius consul  futurus,  incidere.     Quintil.  6.  5. 

*  Mihi  cerium  est  uon  committore,  ut  in  hac  causa  pra-tor  nobis 
consiliumque  mutetur.     Act.  t.  18. 

■f  Faciam  lioc — ut  utar  testibus  statim.  lb. — Sed  tantummodo 
citaret  testes — &  eos  Hortcnsio  interrogandos  daret :  qua  arte  ita  est 
fatigatus  Hortensius,  ut  nihil,  contra  quod  diccret,  invenirct :  ipse 
etiam  Verres,  desperate  patrocinio,  sua  spontc  diiccderel  in^exiliinn. 
Argum.  Ascouli  ia  Act.  1. 
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that  way,  and  tl)c  i)attoni  ot"  a  just  and  dilii>;ent  im- 
peachment of  a  i;reat  and  covrupt  matj:i:7tratc*. 

In  tlie  liust  conte^t  with  ("u-ciHns  he  estimates 
tlie  {lamai;c  of  the  Sieihans  at  above  ei^ht  Imnthed 
thousand  p(junds  [■ ;  but  this  was  a  computation  at 
large,  hi  fore  he  was  distinctl}-  informed  of  the  facts: 
for  after  lie  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen  what  the 
proofs  actually  amounted  to,  he  charges  them  at 
somewhat  less  than  half  that  sum  j: ;  and  though 
the  law,  in  these  causes,  gave  double  damages,  yet 
no  more  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  this  than 
the  single  >um  ;  v?  hich  gave  occasion,  as  Plutarch 
intimates,  to  a  susj>icion  of  some  corruption,  or 
eonni\ancc  in  Cicero,  for  sufl'ering  so  great  an 
abatement  of  the  fine  :  but  if  there  was  any  abate- 
ment at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  made  by  the 
consent  of  all  ])arties  out  of  regard,  perhaps,  to 
Verress  submission,  and  shortening  the  trouble  of 
the  proseciitors :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  from 
leaxing  any  imputation  of  that  sort  upcm  C  icero, 
it  highly  r.iised  the  rejjutation,  both  of  his  abilities 
and  integrity,  as  of  (me,  whom  neither  money  coidd 
brdjc,  nor  power  teiiify,  IVom  prosecuting  a  })ublic 
op|)ressor;  and  the  Sicilians  e\  er  after  retained  the 
highest  sense  of  his  services,  and,  on  all  occasions, 
testified  the  utmost  zeal  \ov  his  jn-ison  and  interests. 

From  the  conclusion  of  these  orations,  we  may 
observe,  that  (.'icero's  \  igor  in  this  eause  had  drawn 

•  In  ci'lrris  oratioiiit)tis  dt  fiMivor  fiiliirtisi,  acnisationis  olliciuin  his 
libris,  (jiii  ViMiiiiariiiii  iioiniin"  mmciipantiir,  <r)|ii|)(  n>».ur  ilccnvit;  fc 
— ill  1111:1  (ansa  vim  liiijus  arlis  &  <'loqiM-ntia'  <lcmoiistrarc.  Abcon. 
Arj^um.  ill  Lib.  &  in  Vrrr. 

t  Quo  noniiiiL-  alw  if,  ('.  Vfnvs,  sf^lrrtiiim  millics  v\  lege  rcpcto. 
I)  viii.  Ml  C'xi  il.  5. 

X  Ditimnii  C.  Vcrn'tn — qiudringrntirs  scslrrtiOm  ex  Stcilia  contra 
lege-;  abitulijsc.     Acl.  i.  18, 
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Upon  him  tlic  envy  and  ill  will  of  tlic  nability  : 
wliich  was  so  far,  liowevcr,  from  moviiiir  him^  tliat, 
in  open  defiance  of  it,  lie  declares,  "  that  the  nohles 
"  were  natural  enemies  to  the  virtue  and  industry 
*'  of  all  new  men;  and,  as  if  they  were  of  another 
*'  race  and  species,  could  never  be  reconciled  or 
^'  induced  to  favor  them,  hy  any  observance,  or 
"  good  oiiices  whatsoever :  tliat,  for  his  part,  there- 
"  fore,  like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  j)ur- 
"  sue  his  own  course,  and  make  his  way  to  tlic 
"  favor  of  the  people,  and  the  honors  of  the  state, 
"  by  his  diligence  and  faithful  services,  without 
"  regarding  the  quarrels  to  which  he  might  expose 
"  himself — That  if,  in  this  tiial,  the  judges  did  not 
"  answer  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  conceived 
"  of  them,  he  w  as  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only 
"  those  wdio  were  actually  guilty  of  corruption,  but 
*'  those  too  who  were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should 
"  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt,  by  power  or  arti- 
"  iice,  to  influence  the  bench,  and  screen  the  cri- 
"  minal,  he  would  call  him  to  answer  for  it  before 
"  the  people,  and  shew  himself  more  vigorous  in 
"  pursuing  him,  that  he  had  been  eveii  in  prosc; 
"  cuting  Vcrrcs  *." 

But,  before  I  dismiss  the  cause  of  Verres,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  account  of  some  of 
his  principal  crimes,  in  order  to  gi\e  the  reader  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of  governing 
provinces,  and  explain  the  grounds  of  those  fre- 
quent impeachments  and  public  trials,   which  he 

*  Proiiide  siqui  sunt,  qui  in  lioc  reo  aut  potentes,  aut  audaccs,  aut 
artifices  ad  currumpcHdiim  judicium  vclint  esse,  ita  siiit  parali,  ut 
disceptante  populo  Romano  mecum  silii  rem  videant  futuram,  &c. 
iJi  Vcrr.  5.  71. 
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\\\\\  meet  v.'ith  in  the  sequel  of  tliis  liistoi y  ;  for, 
though  lew  of  their  governors  ever  came  up  to  tlie 
full  measure  of  Verre.s\s  iniquity,  yet  the  greatest 
part  were  guilty,  in  some  degree,  of  every  kind  of 
oppression,  with  which  A^rres  himself  was  charged. 
This  Cicero  fre({uently  intimates  in  his  pleading, 
ind  urges  the  necesirity  of  condemning  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  example,  and  to  prevent  such  pi'actice.'i 
from  growing  too  general  to  he  controlled*. 

The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  heads,  T. 
Of  corruption  in  judging  causes  ;  2.  Of  extortion 
in  collecting  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  Repub- 
lic; 3.  Of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  statue.** 
and  wrought  plate,  which  was  his  peculiar  taste  ; 
4.  Of  illegal  and  tyrannical  jnniishments.  I  shall 
give  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  fro}n  the  great  num- 
ber that  Cicero  Ikis  collccred,  wliich  yet,  as  he  tells 
us,  wan  I)Lir  a  small  extract  from  an  iniinitely  greater, 
of  which  Verres  had  been  actually  guilty. 

There  wiis  not  an  estate  in  Sicily,  of  any  consi- 
derable value,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will 
for  twenty  years  past,  w  here  Verres  had  not  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  title,  or 
some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the 
testator,  as  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the 
licii'.  Diio  of  Ilales:i,  a  man  of  eminent  (juality, 
was  in  cjiiiet  possession  of  a  great  inheritance,  leit 
to  him  by  the  will  of  a  relation,  who  had  enjoined 
him  to  erect  certain  .statues  in  the  s<|uare  of  the 
city,  on    the   penalty  of  fort'eitlug  the  estate   to 


•  Quid  igitar  clicft?  frcivc  alios. — Sunt  qtirdam  omnino  in  le  sin- 
gul.iriiv — qtivilani  tibi  cum  iniiltiH  cuintnunia.  Krgo  uniiUaiu  tuos 
pfcul.ilus,  lit  ob  jns  dkiindmu  pocuiiias  acccplas — iju^r  loiiilan  alii 
<^uu<;m<-  frc»-rint,  ice.     In  Vrrr.  I.  3.  Ba- 
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the  Eiycinian  Venus,  llic  statues  v/ere  erected 
according  to  the  will ;  yet  Vcrrcs,  having  found 
iome  little  pretence  for  cavilling,  suborned  an  ob- 
scure Sicilian,  one  of  his  own  informers,  to  sue  for 
the  estate  in  the  name  of  Venus ;  and  when  tlie 
cause  was  brought  before  him,  forced  Dio  to  com- 
pound with  him  for  about  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  yield  to  him  also  a  famous  breed  of  mares, 
with  all  the  valuable  plate  and  furniture  of  his 
house  *. 

Sopater,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Ilaliciic,  had  been 
accused  before  the  late  priutor  C.  Saccrdos,  of  a 
capital  crime,  of  which  he  was  honorably  ac- 
quitted ;  but  when  Vcrrcs  succeeded  to  the  govern* 
nient,  the  prosecutors  reneu^ed  their  charge,  and 
brought  him  to  a  second  trial  before  their  new 
praetor ;  to  which  Sopater,  trusting  to  his  innocence, 
and  the  judgment  of  Sacerdos,  readily  submitted 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  After  one 
hearing,  the  cause  was  adjourned,  when  Timar- 
chidcs,  the  freedman  and  principal  agent  of  Vcrrcs, 
came  to  Sopater,  and  admonished  him,  as  a  friend, 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  his  fonner  absolution,  lor  that  his  ad- 
versaries had  resolved  to  offer  money  to  the  praetor, 
who  would  rather  take  it  for  saving,  than  destroy- 
ing a  criminal,  and  was  unwilling  likewise  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  Sopater, 
surprised  at  this  intimation,  and  not  knowing  what 

*  Hie  est  Dio — de  quo  multis  primariis  viris  testilnis  satisfactum 
est,  H-S  iincleci<>s  nuiiienituin  esse,  ut  earn  causain,  in  qua  ne 
tcmiissinia  (juidLMii  siispicio  posset  esse,  isto  cognoscente  obtineret : 
praeterea  gregts  nobilissimarum  ecjiiaruni  abactos :  arcenti  vestisque 
stragulae  donii  quod  fuerit  esse  direptuin.     h\  Verr.  1.  2.  7. 
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Miiswcr  to  make,  promised  to  consider  of  it;  l)iit 
delared  hiniselF  iinal)le  to  advance  any  lar<;-e  snni. 
Upon  consultinii;  his  friends,  they  all  advised  him- 
to  take  tlie  liint,  and  ni;dNe  up  the  matter;  so  that, 
in  a  second  meeting;  with  'rimavchides,  after  alledu;- 
ing  liis  particular  want  of  money,  he  compounded 
the  affair  for  ahout  se\en  hundred  pounds,  \\ Inch 
lie  paid  down  upon  the  s|)ot  *.  He  now  took  all 
liis  troul)le  to  he  oact:  hut.  after  another  hearinLT, 
the  cause  w  as  still  adjourned  ;  anrl  Timarchides 
came  ai»;aiu  to  let  him  know,  that  his  accusers  had 
otfereda  nnich  larger  sum  than  what  he  had  gi\en, 
and  advised  him,  if  he  was  wise,  to  consider  well 
\\  hat  he  h:i(l  to  do.  Ikit  Sojjater,  proNoked  hv  a 
proceedini>;  so  inijuident,  had  not  the  ])atience  even 
to  liear  Timarchides,  hut  flatly  told  him,  that  they 
might  do  what  they  pleased,  for  he  was  determined 
to  give  no  niore.  All  hi->  fiiends  weie  of  the  same 
mind,  imagining,  that  w  hate\'er  Wires  himself 
might  intend  to  do,  he  Mould  not  i>e  ahle  to  draw 
the  other  judges  into  it,  heing  all  men  of  the  first 
figure  in  Syracuse,  who  hid  judged  the  same  cause 
alrcadx,  \\ilh  the  lale  pra'loi-,  and  ae(juittcd  So- 
])ater.  \\  Ik  n  the  third  hearing  came  on,  Wmics 
ordered  l\-tilius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  one  of 
the  heneh,  to  go  and  hear  a  ])ri\  ate  cause,  Mhich 
was  a|)poiuti(l  tor  that  (la\-,  and  of  w  hic-h  he  was 
likewise  the  jiulgi-.  I'etilius  refused,  alledging, 
tliat  the  rest  of   his  as>,ess()i>,  would  he  engaged  in 


•  Post  ad  amicos  retiilit.  Qui  cnm  ri  fuissent  aurtorrs  rediineiKia: 
sulutis,  a<l  'riinarctiidnn  vniit.  Kxpositis  siiis  (lillirnltalilms,  hoiiii- 
Dcin  atl  11-b  Lxxx  pcrilucit,  caii)t|iiL-  ci  pociiiiiain  iitiiiicral.  in  Vcrr. 
\.  'J.  -Jti. 
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the  pjiesent  trial.     l>iit  Vcrrcs  declared,  that  they 
might  all  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  detain  them;  upon  which  they 
all  presently  withdrew,  some  to  sit  as  judges,  and 
some  to  serve  their  friends  in  th-e  other   cause. 
jVIinucius,  Sopater's  advocate,  seeing  the  bench  thus 
cleared,  took  it  for  gianted,  that  Verres  would  not 
proceed  in  the  trial  that  day,  and  was  g;)ing  out  of 
the  court  along  with  the  rest;  when  Verres  ciiled 
liim  back,  and  ordered  him    to   enter   upon   tlie 
defence  of  his  client.     "  Defend  hhn !''    says   he ; 
"  before  whom?"'    "Before me,"  replied  Verses,  "if 
"  you  think  me  worthy  to  try  a  paltry  Greek  and 
"  Sicilian."     "  1  do  not  dispute  your  worthiness,'' 
says  Minucius,  ^'  but  wish  only  that  yo-ur  assessors 
"  were  present,  wlio  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
"  the  merits  of  the  cause."     "  Begin,  I   tell  you," 
says  Verres,  "  for  they  Cimnot  be  present."     "  No 
"  more    can   I,"  replied    Alinucius;  "  for  Petilius 
"  begged  of  me  also  to  go,  and  sit  with  him  upon 
^'  tlw?  other  tiial."    j^Vnd  when  Verres,  with   nicmy 
threats,  required  him  to  stay,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  act,   since  the  bench  was  dismissed,  and  so  left 
the  court,  together  with  all    the  rest  of  Sopater's 
friends. — This  somewhat  discomposed  Verres;  but 
after  he  had  been  whispered  several  times  by  his 
elerk  Timarchides,  he  commanded  Sopater  to  speak 
w^hat  he  had  t6  say  in  his  own  defence.     Sopater 
implored  him,  by  all  the  gods,   not  to  proceed  to 
sentence,  till  the  rest  of  the  judges  could  be  pre- 
sent: but  ^'^erres  called  for   the    witnesses,   and, 
after  he  had  heard  one  or  two  of  them,   in  a  sum- 
mary wavj  without  their  being  interrogated  by  Ziuv 
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one,  put  an  end  to  the  trial,   and  condemned  the 
criminal  *. 

Anionu;  tlie  various  hranches  of  Verres's  illeg^al 
gains,  the  sale  ofottiees  was  a  eonsiderahle  article  : 
for  there  was  not  a  maoistracy  of  any  kind  to  he 
disposed  of,  either  hy  lot  or  a  free  vote,  which  lie 
did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  hest  bidder.  The 
priesthood  of  Jupiter,  at  Syracuse,  was  of  all 
others  the  most  honorable:  the  method  of  elect- 
ing into  it  was  to  chuse  three  by  a  general  vote 
out  of  tlu'cc  several  classes  of  the  citizens,  w  liose 
names  were  alterwards  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the 
first  of  them  that  was  drawn  out  obtained  tlic 
priesthood.  A^'erres  had  sold  it  to  Theomnastus, 
and  jjrocurcfl  him  to  he  named  in  the  first  instance 
among  the  three:  but  as  the  remaining  part  was  to 
bedecidi'dby  lot,  people  were  in  great  expectation 
to  see  how  he  wouUl  manage  that  which  was  not 
so  easily  in  his  j)ower.  lie  commanded,  therefore, 
in  the  iirst  place,  that  Theomnastus  should  be  de- 
clared priest,  without  casting  lots  ;  but  when  the 
Syraeusians  remonstrated  against  it,  as  contrary  to 
their  religion,  and  the  l:iw,  he  called  for  the  hiw, 
which  ordered,  "  that  as  nuuiy  lots  should  be 
"  made  as  tlicie  were  persons  nominated,  and  that 
*'  he  whose  name  caiiie  out  the  Iirst,  should  be  the 
*'  priest."  Jle  asked  theni  "  how  many  were  no- 
"  minatedr"  they  answeri-d,  "  'i  hree  :" — "  And 
"  what  more  then,"  sa\  >>  he,   "  i.s  required   by   the 

*  'I  um  r.  jH  iilc  islr  U-ttes  cilari  jiilxt.  Dicit  iin'K  Sc  ;iIttT  brovitrr. 
Niliil  iritcrroi^iliir.  I'ra'co,  clixivr  |)roinii)liat.  Istc — proprrans  de 
vfll.i  rxilnit -.  homiiu-m  iniiocTnlcm,  a  ('.  Saccrdote  absoliituiu  in- 
tlicl.irausa,  tic  MiiUiilia  5cribx,  uiicJici,  luruspicisqtH:  tondonjiiavit. 
lb.  30. 
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*'  law,  than  that  three  lots  should  be  cast,  and  one 
**  ofthem  drawn  out?"  They  answered,  '^Notiiing:" 
upon  which  he  prcsentl}'  ordered  three  lots,  wirh 
Theomiuistus's  name  upon  every  one  of  tliem,  to 
be  cast  into  the  ura,  and  so,  by  drawing  out  any 
one,  the  election  was  determined  in  his  favor*. 

The  tenth  of  the  corn  of  all  the  conquered  towTis 
in  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Romans,  as  it  had  for- 
merly done  to  their  own  princes,  and  was  always 
gathered  in  kind,  and  sent  to  Rome :  but  as  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  public  use,  the  praetors 
liad  an  appointment  also  of  money  from  the  trea- 
sury, to  purchase  such  farther  stores  as  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  current  year.  Now,  the  mannei' 
of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the 
tithes,  was  settled  by  an  old  law  of  king  Hicro,  the 
most  moderate  and  equitable  of  all  their  ancient 
tyrants :  but  Verrcs,  by  a  strange  sort  of  edict, 
ordered,  that  the  owner  should  pay  whatever  the 
collector  demanded  ;  but  if  he  exacted  more  than 
his  due,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  eight 
times  the  value  f.  Ky  this  edict,  he  threw  the 
property,  as  it  were,  of  the  island,  into  the  power  of 
his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  farmed  out  the  tithes; 
who,  in  virtue  of  the  new  law,  seized  into  their 
hands  the  whole  crop  of  ever}-  town,  and  obliged 
the  owners  to  orive  them  whatever  share  of  it,  or 


O' 


*  Numquid  igitur  oportet  nisi  tres  sortcs  conjici,  unam  ediici? 
Nihil.  Conjici  jubet  tres,  in  qiiibus  omnibus  scriptum  esset  nomen 
Theomnasti.  Fit  clamor  maxiiniis — ita  Jovis  iilud  sact-rdotium  am- 
plissimum  per  banc  rationem  Tlieomnasto  datiir,     lb.  iil. 

f  Tota  Hieronica  lege — rejecta  &■  rcpiuliata^edictiim,  judicc«, 
audite  prseclanim  :  quantum  decumanus  edidissct  aratorem  sibi  de- 
cumje  dare  oportcre,  ut  tantum  arator  decimiano  dare  cogeielur,  &c. 
In  Vtrr.  1.  3.  10. 
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composiiion  in  m^iu'v,  tlicy  thnuo-ht  fit ;  and  if  any 
refused,  thev  not  only  phindtMcd  them  of  all  their 
p^ods,   hut  e\  en  tr.ituied    their  persons,   till  tliey 
had  forced  tluin  to  a  compliance*.   By  tliis  means, 
Venes  liavinu;  a;athered  a  sutticicnt  (]nantity  of  corn 
from  the  verv  tithes,  to  supply  the  full  demands  of 
Kome,  put  the  wliole  money,  that  he  had  received 
from  the  treasury,   into  his    own    pocket f;    and 
used  to  hr-d<i;,  that  he  had  p^ot  enough  from   this 
single  article  to  screen  liim  from  any  impeachment : 
and  not  without   reason,   since  one   of  his  clerks, 
who  had  the  management  of  this  corn-money,  was 
proved   to   ha\e  got   ahove   ten    thousand  pounds 
from  tlie  very  fees  which  were  allowed  for  collect- 
ing it  p  The  poor  husbandmen,  in  the  mean  time, 
liaving  no  remedy,  were  forced  to  run  away  from 
their  houses  and  desert  the  tillage  of  tlie  ground; 
so  that,  iVom  the  registers,  which  were  ])unctually 
kc])t  in  every  town,  of  all  the  occuj)iers  of  arable 
lands  in  the  islanrl,   it  apj)eare(i,  tiiat,  during  tlie 
three  years  go\eriin!eut  ot"  \crres,  above  two-thirds 
of  the  \\  hole  number  had   entirely  deserted  their 
farms,  and  left  their  lands  uncultivated  §. 

Apronius,  a  man  of  infamous  life  and  character, 


♦  Apronius  vfiiit,  omnc  iiistniun'iUiiin  diripuit,  familiam  al)cUiNit, 
ppfus  alji-'jil  — Ii'iiiiiiiriii  (urripi  '»:  biiij)rn(ll  ')ii-sit  in  olt-aslio,  ivc. 
lb.  23. 

t  Jam  vcro  aii  i-.t(>  oniiirm  iliain  rx  ;irari<)  pi'<iiiii;im,  cpiain  liis 
opoiluil  civilalilj.is  pro  liuiiiL-iitu  dari,  lucrifactam  vidt-lis.  lb.  75, 
lie. 

*  Til  r\  piTtinia  piiUlirn  IIS  (rrdrc  iis  scriliam  I  mini  pcrmissii  tiio 
rum  al)Htulibfcc  faU-an-,  ri'licpiaiu  (d)i  ijil.iin  drtctisionnii  pittas  c^sc  ? 
lb.  80. 

§  .AiryrinPrisisappr — diiconto*  quiiupiaginta  aratorrs  lial)iiit  primo 
»ni)0  Prartura:  lui-.  Quid  ti.Tlio  anno?  OctogiiiUi — hoc  pci;i'|iii- in 
Oinni  ajjro  dcciiinano  itpiiidib.     lb.  ."^I,  !/2,  Arc. 
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■was  the  principal  farmer  of  tlic  titlics  :  who,  -when 
reproached  with  the  cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made 
no  scruple  to  own,  that  the  chief  share  of  the  gain 
was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  pra3tor.  These 
Mords  M'ere  charged  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 
Verres  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  by  one 
Rubrius,  who  oftcred  a  wager  and  trial  upon  the 
proof  of  them;  but  Verres,  without  shewing  any 
concern  or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  and  prexent  the  dispute  from 
proceceding  any  farther*. 

The  same  \vager  was  oflered  a  second  time,  and 
in  the  same  public  manner,  by  one  Scandilius,  who 
loudly  demanded  judges  to  decide  it;  to  which 
Verres,  not  being  able  to  appease  the  clamor  of  the 
man,  was  forced  to  consent,  and  named  them  pre- 
sently, out  of  his  own  band,  Cornelius  his  physician, 
Vohisius  his  soothsayer,  and  Valerius  his  crier; 
to  whom  he  usually  referred  all  disputes,  in  which 
he  had  any  interest.  Scandilius  insisted  to  have 
them  named  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sicily,  or  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome:  but  Verres 
declared,  that  he  would  not  trust  a  cause,  in  Avhich 
liis  own  reputation  was  at  stake,  to  any  but  his  own 
friends ;  and  when  Scandilius  refused  to  produce 
his  proofs  before  such  arbitrators,  Verres  condemn- 
ed him  in  the  forfeitiue  of  his  wager,  which  was 
forty  pounds,  to  Apron ius  j*. 

*  Eorum  oinniiini,  qui  dccumani  vocuhantur,  princeps  erat  Q.  ille 
Apronius,  quein  vldelis :  de  ciijus  improbitale  siiiguLn  gravissimaruro 
Ifgatioiuim  (iiierinioiiias  audlstis.     lb.  9. 

Cum  palain  Syracusis,  tc  audiente,  maxinio  conventu,  P.  Rubrius 
Q.  Apioiiiuin  spoiiiioue  Licessivit,  ui  Apioiiius  dictitaret,  tu  sibi  in 
tiecumis  esse  socium,   &c.     lb.  j7. 

t  llic  Ui  medicum  k  haruspiccni,  iv;  pra;conciu  tuum  recuperatorcs 
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C.  Ilcius  was  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana, 
where  he  Hved  very  spleiuhdly  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent house  of  the  city,  and  used  to  receive  all  the 
lloman  magistrates  with  great  hospitaht)\  He 
had  a  cliapel  in  his  house,  huilt  by  his  ancestors, 
and  furnished  with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of 
admirable  sculpture,  and  inestimal)le  value.  On 
one  bide  stoo<l  a  Cupid,  of  marble,  made  by  Praxi- 
teles :  on  the  othei',  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  My- 
ron; with  a  httle  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote 
the  religion  and  sanctit}'  of  the  place.  There  were 
likewise  two  other  figures,  of  brass,  of  two  young 
women,  called  Canephoia',  with  baskets  on  their 
heads,  carrying  things  ])roper  for  sacrifice,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Athenians — the  work  of  Poly- 
cletus.  These  statues  were  an  ornament  not  only 
to  Heius,  but  to  Messaua  itself,  being  known  to 
every  body  at  Rome,  and  constantly  visited  by  all 
strangers,  to  whom  Heius's  house  was  always  open. 
The  (.'lipid  had  been  borrowed  bv  C.  Claudius,  for 
the  decoration  of  the  forum  in  his  ledileship,  and 
was  carefully  sent  back  to  Messana ;  but  W'rres, 
while  he  was  Heius's  guest,  would  nevi'r  suffer  him 
to  rest,  till  he  had  stript  his  chapel  of  the  gods,  and 
the  Canephorie;  and,  to  cover  the  act  from  an  ap- 
pearance of  robhcry,  foiccd  Ilcius  to  cuter  them 
into  his  accounts,  as  if  they  liad  been  sold  to  him 
for  fifty  pounds;   whcieas,  at  a  |)ul)lic  auction  in 

rUbis  ^  [II).  Co.]  Istc  viros  uptlinos  rccupt'raton*^  dat  fiiiuli-m  illiiin 
midicum  CoriMliiim,  cl  lurii^jjin  m  \  oluai.iiiuin,  H  V-iliiiuin  prx- 
ront-m.     Jb.  il.  il.  li. 

Scandiliiispustulaie  dr  roiivrntii  ri'ciipcratoris.  Tum  islr  negat  sv 
d«-  fxhlimatiuiu*  Kua  c:ni(|tiain,  nisi  sms,  c-uininissiiriiin — cogit  iJtaii- 
dlbiiiii  f|irui(|iif  ilia  n)illia  miinmuin  dure  alqin-  adiiumrrarr  Apiouio. 
lb.  bO. 
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Home,  as  Cicero  says,  they  had  known  one  shigle 
statue  of  brass,  of  a  moderate  size,  sold,  a  Httle 
before,  for  a  thousand*.  Verres  had  seen,  like- 
wise, at  Hcius's  house,  a  suit  of  curious  tapestr}", 
reckoned  the  best  in  Sicily,  being  of  the  kind 
wliich  was  called  attalic,  richly  interwoven  with 
gold  :  this  he  resolved  also  to  extort  from  Heius, 
but  not  till  he  had  secured  the  statues.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  left  IVIessana,  he  began  to  urge 
Heius,  by  letters,  to  send  him  the  tapestry  to  Agri- 
gentum,  for  some  particular  service  which  he  pre- 
tended ;  but,  when  he  had  once  got  it  into  his 
hands,  he  never  restored  it  f.  Now  IMessana,  as 
it  is  said  above,  was  tlie  only  city  of  Sicily  that 
persevered  to  the  last  in  tlie  interest  of  Verres; 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  sent  a  public  testimo- 
nial in  his  praise,  by  a  deputation  of  its  eminent 
citizens,  of  which  this  very  Heius  was  the  chief. 
Yet,  when  he  came  to  be  interrogated,  and  cross- 
examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly  declared,  that, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the  autho- 
rity of  his  city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet  that  he 
had  been  plundered  by  Verres,  of  his  gods,  which 
were  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors,   and  wliich  he 


*  Fiat  apud  Heium  sacrarium  magna  cum  dignitate  in  afdibiis,  a 
majoribus  traditiim,  peratitiqiumi :  in  quo  sit^na  pulclicrrima  quatuor, 
summo  artilicio,  summa,  nobiiitate,  &c.  {^lii  Verr.  I.  4.  2.]  C.  Clau- 
dius, cujus  i-Edilitatem  magnificentissimum  scimus  fuisse,  usus  est 
hoc  Cupidine  tarn  diu,  dum  forum  Dili  iimnortalibus,  populoque 
Romano  habuit  oniatmn. — Ha?c  omnia,  qua,*  dixi,  signa  ab  Heio,  de 
saciario  Verres  abstulit,  &c.  ib.  3.  Itajus^iili,  opinor,  ipsum  in  ta- 
bulas  referre.  [ib.  6]  In  auctione  signum  xneum  non  magnum 
II-S,  cxx.  millibus  venire  non  vidimus  ?     Ib.  7. 

t  Quid?  ilia  Attalica,  tota  Sicilia  nominata,  ab  eodom  Heio 
pcripetasmata  emcic  oblitus  es.'  —  At  quomodo  abitulit?  &c.  ib. 
12. 
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never  woiikl  liavc  paitcd  with,  on  any  conditioiis 
whatsoever,  it"  it  luul  been  in  his  power  to  keep 
them  *. 

\'errcs  had  in  his  family  two  l)iothev.s,  of  Cili- 
cia,  the  one  a  painter,  the  otlier  a  seulptor,  on 
whose  judgment  lie  chiefly  relied,  in  his  choice  of 
pictures  and  statues,  and  all  other  pieces  of  art- — - 
They  had  been  foiced  to  tly  iVom  their  country, 
for  robbings  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  w  ere  now  em- 
plovcd  to  hunt  out  every  thing  that  was  curious 
amU'aluable  in  Sicily,  whether  of  public  or  private 
property.  These  brothers  bavins'-  gi\  en  Verres  no- 
tice of  a  large  silver  cwei',  belonging  to  l^am])hilus, 
of  Lilybeum,  of  most  elegant  work,  made  by  Boe- 
thus  I",  \'erres  innncdiately  sent  for  ir,  and  seized  it 
to  his  own  use :  and,  while  Pam))hilujs  w  as  sitting 
pensi\e  at  h.unc,  lamenting  the  io>s  ')f  his  rich 
vessel,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  sidc-boaicl,  :md 
the  pride  of  his  feasts,  another  messenger  came 
running  to  him,  with  orders  to  bring  two  silver 
cLij)S  also,  w  liicli  lu-  w  :is  know  n  to  ha\c,  adorned 
with  figures  in  relief,  to  be  shewn  to  the  pra'tor. 
Pamjdiilus,  for  fear  of  greater  mischief",  took  up 
ills  cups,  and  carried  them  away  himsilf:  when  he 
came  to  the  palace,  \'ciics  haj)pcue(l  to  be  aslecj), 
l)ut  the  brothers  w  tMc  walking  in  the  hall,  and 
waiting  to  receive  him  ;  w  bo,  as  soon  as  tiiev  saw 
liim,  lAsked  for  the  cuj)s,  which  he  accf)rdingly 
produced.   Tbev  coinmcudctl  the  work;   whilst  he, 

*  Quid  piiiiii  |>()kT:U  lltiiis  rospoiulcrf  ? Priino  dixit,  se  ilium 

piiUlJn- l:iiiiijr«-,  (jiioil  mIji  it.i  iiiaiKl.itiim  i'>sel:  (Iiiixle  lU'cpn'  s<*  ilia 
L.il)iiissr  vtrii.ilia,  n»-<;uc  iilhi  condiliour,  si  ntnmi  vclk-lliccict,  atdiicl 
uiKjuaiii  potdiHSf  ul  VL'udiMi't  ilia,  fee.     In  \'(Mr.  4.  7. 

+  A  crU-bratcil  Caithaginian  ticulplor,  wlio  left  many  famous  Nvorks* 
bthiud  liim.     Vid.  I'liii.  Ilhl.  Nat.  lib.  33.  I.',  it.  lil).  34.  8. 
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with  a  sorrowful  face,  began  to  complain,  that  if 
they  took  his  cups  from  him,  he  should  have  no- 
thing, of  any  value,  left  in  his  house.  The  bro- 
thers, seeing  his  concern,  asked  how  much  he 
w'ould  give  to  preserve  tlieni ;  in  a  w'ord,  they 
demanded  forty  crow^ns ;  he  offered  twenty  :  but 
while  they  w^erc  debating,  Verres  awaked,  and 
called  for  the  cups  ;  which  being  presently  shewn 
to  him,  the  brothers  took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
they  did  not  answer  to  the  account  that  had  been 
given  of  them,  and  were  but  of  paltry  work,  not 
fit  to  be  seen  among  his  plate ;  to  whose  authority 
Verres  ready  submitted,  and  so  Pampliilus  saved 
his  cups  *. 

In  the  city  of  Tindaris  there  was  a  celebrated 
image  of  Mercury,  which  had  been  restored  to 
them  from  Carthage,  by  Scipio,  and  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  with  singular  devotion,  and 
an  annual  festival.  This  statue,  Verres  resolved 
to  have,  and  commanded  the  chief  magistrate, 
Sopater,  to  see  it  taken  down,  and  conveyed  to 
Messana.  But  the  people  were ,  so  inflamed,  and 
mutinous  upon  it,  that  Verres  did  not  persist  in  his 
demand  at  that  time ;  but,  when  he  w^as  leaving 
the  place,  renewed  his  orders  to  Sopater,  with  se- 
vere threats,  to  see  his  command  executed.  Sopa- 
ter proposed  the  matter  to  the  senate,  who  univer- 


*.  Cybiratx  sunt  fratrcs — quorum  altcnuTi  fingcre  opinor  e  cera 
solitum  esse,  alterum  esse  piclorem. — Caiit-s  venaticos  diceres,  ita 
odorabantur  omnia  et  pervestigabant.     In  Vcrr.  4.  13. 

Memiiii  Pamphilum  Lilyboetanuin — mihi  narrare,  cum  iste  ab  sese 
hydriam  lioeilii  manu  faclam,  prseclaro  opere  et  grandi  poiidere  per 
potestatem  abstulisset ;  se  sane  tristem  et  conturbatutn  clonium  rever- 
tiise,  &c.     lb.  14. 
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sallv  protested  against  it :  in  sliort,  Verrcs  returned 
to  the  town,  and  emjuired  for  the  statue ;  hut  was 
tohl,  hy  Sopater,  that  tlie  senate  would  not  suffer  it 
to  he  taken  down,  and  had  made  it  capital  for  any 
one  to  meddle  with  it  without  their  orders.  "  Do  not 
"tell  me,"  says  Verres,  *' of  your  senate,  and  your 
"  orders ;  if  vou  do  not  presently  deliver  the  statuq, 
"you  shall  be  scourged  to  death  with,  rods."  So- 
pater, with  tears,  nicA'cd  the  ailair  again  to  the  se- 
nate, and  related  the  pra-tor's  threats;  hut  in  vain  ; 
they  broke  up  in  disorder,  without  giving  any  an- 
swer. This  was  reported  hy  Sopater  to  Verres,  who 
was  sittinc:  in  his  tribunal :  it  was  the  midst  of 
winter,  the  weather  extremely  cold,  and  it  rained 
veiy  heavily,  when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to  be 
stripped,  and  carried  into  the  market-j)lace,  and 
there  to  he  tied  upon  au  ecpiestrian  statue  of  C 
Mareelhis,  and  exposed,  naked  as  he  was,  to  the 
rain  and  the  cold,  and  slretehed,  in  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture, upon  the  brazen  horse;  where  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  perished,  if  the  people  of  the  town,  out 
of  compassion  to  him,  had  not  forced  their  senate 
to  grant  the  Mercury  to  Wrres*. 

Young  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  Ih'u  ing  been  at 
Ilome,  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  in  rightofhis 


•  Tdin  iiitf* :  Quani  mihi  rrliirinnom  narras?  fniain  pocnam  ?  qiirm 
sciKitiim^  \  iviim  te  iion  riliniiuam:  inoricrr  viigis,  nisi  signimi 
tnxlittir — F.iut  liiciiis  stiiniiia,  trmpcstas,  nt  ip.Niim  St^patriiin  di- 
circ  uiiili>tti«,  p«Tlrit;itla;  iiiiluT  nuxiinus,  emu  ipse  imptrat 
lictorihus,  ut  Supatruin — ijryt  ipitmn  in  toriim  dcjiciant,  nii(ltitii<|iic 
oiisliliiant  — tiiiu  fsti-l  viurtiis  niulus  in  ;urc,  in  inil>ri,  in  ittfforr. 
Nrcpic  (ani'.'n  tini»  hiiir  injuria  ciiulL-litati(|iie  (ieliat,  donee  pn]>u- 
lii{  attpic  nniver.a  niultitudo,  ntru(  itatc  rei  (OMunoia,  senatnin 
« I  toiorc  cofgit,  ut  ci  siuiulat.rnii  illud  .Mtrcuni  pollicorclur.  lb. 
W.  40. 
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mother,  passed  tliroiigli  Sicily,  at  tliis  time,  on  his 
return  home,  and  came  to  Syracuse ;  where  A^'erres, 
who  knew  that  he  liad  a  g-reat  treasure  with  him, 
received  him  with  a  particuhir  ci^'iHty;  made  him 
large  presents  of  wine,  and  all  refreshments  for  his 
ta])le,  and  entertained  him  most  magnificently  at 
sup])er.     The  king,  pleased  with  this  compliment, 
in'vited  Verres,  in  his  turn  to  sup  with  him,  when 
his  side-hoard  was  dressed  out  in  a  royal  manner, 
\\  ith  his  richest  plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid 
gold,  set  M'ith  precious  stones,  among  which  there 
M'^as  a  large  jug  of  wine,  made  out  of  an  entire  gem, 
with  a  handle  of  gold  to  it.     Verres  greedily  sur- 
veyed and  admired  every  piece,  and  the  king  re- 
joiced  to  see  the   Roman  prictor  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment.  The  next  morning,  Verres 
sent  to  the  king,  to    borrow  some  of  his  choicest 
vessels,  and,  particularly  tlie  jug,  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  them,  as  he  pretended,  to  his  o\\'n  work- 
nien ;  all  which  the  king,  lia.ving  no  suspicion  of 
him,  readily  sent.  But,  besides  these  vessels  of  do- 
mestic use,  the  king  had  brought  with  him  a  large 
candlestick,  or  branch  for  several  lights,  of  ines- 
timable  value,  all   made  of  precious  stones,  and 
adorned  with  the  richest  jewels,  which  he  had  de- 
signed for  an  offering  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  but, 
iinding  the  repairs  of  the  Capitol  not  finished,  and 
no  place  yet  ready  for  the  reception  of  iiis  olfering, 
he  resolved  to  carrv  it  back,  without  shewino;  it  to 
any  body,  that  the  beauty  of  it  might  be  new,  and 
the  more  surprising,  when  it  came  to  be  first  seen 
in  that  temple.    Verres,  having  got  intelligence  of 
this  candlestick,  sent  again  to  the  king,  to  beg,  by 
all  means,  that  he  v/ould  favor  him  with  u  fiight  of 

VOL.   I.  II 
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Tt,  proiiirsinj^,  that  he  uoiild  not  suflVr  any  one  else 
to  scr  it.  The  kinu;  sent  it  ])ie><iMitly  by  his  sci- 
Tants,  who,  after  they  ha<l  uncovered,  am]  sliewn 
it  to  Verres,  expected  to  cany  it  Irack  with  tlieni 
to  the  kinu;;  but  Verres  dechued,  that  lie  couh) 
not  suiHciently  admire  the  heanty  of  the  work,  and 
must  have  more  time  to  contemplate  it;  aiulobliiicd 
them,  therefore,  to  u,{>  away,  and  leave  it  with  him. 
Several  dayn  passed,  and  the  king-  heard  nothing- 
from  Verres  ;  so  that  he  thoiiojit  proper  to  remind 
liim,  hy  a  ci\  il  messai^e,  of  sendini;^  hack  tlie  ves- 
sels :  hilt  ^'erres  ordered  the  servants  to  call  again 
some  other  time.  In  short,  after  a  second  message, 
with  IK)  better  success,  the  king  was  forced  to  speak 
to  Verres  himself:  upon  wliich  ^^Mies  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  candle- 
stick. The  king  atlirmcd  it  to  be  imj)ossible,  on 
the  account  of  his  \o\v  to  Jupiter,  to  which  many 
nations  were  witnesses.  AVrre.s  then  began  to  drop 
some  threats  ;  but,  linthng  them  of  no  more  eflect 
than  his  entreaties,  he  eomnuindcd  liie  king  to  de- 
part, instantly,  out  of  his  province,  dcclaiing,  that 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  certain  pirates,  who 
were  coming,  from  his  kingdom,  to  in^ade  Sicily. 
Tiie  ])oor  king,  finding  himself  (lins  abused,  and 
robbed  of  his  treasure,  went  into  the  great  scpiare 
of  the  city,  a.nd,  in  a  public  assenddy  of  the  peo])le, 
calling  uj)on  the  gods  and  men  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  injurs',  made  a  soKinn  dedication  t().Iu|)iter 
of  tlie  candlestick,  w  jiicb  he  had  vowed  and  de- 
.siguc^d  for  the  (Ja]jitol,  and  w  hicli  W-rres  had, 
foK  ibly,  taken  fiom  him  '. 

•  Hrx   inaximo  roiivcnUi    >^rartii.!s    m    U)\o — lli'iis,  ar    iJi-os    lio- 
B»iiics4uc  coulc^laiLS  clainaic   toej' t,   caiiJclalrmn    falum  c  gem- 
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When  any  vessel,  richly  laden,  happened  to  arrive 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized  by  his 
spies  and  informers,  on  pretence  of  its  coming  from 
Spain,  and,  being  filled  with  Scrtorius's  soldiers  : 
and,  when  tlie  conmianders  exhibited  tlieir  bills  of 
lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,  to  prox'c  them- 
selves to  be  fair  traders,  who  came  from  different 
quarters  of  tlie  world,  some  producing  Tyrian  pur- 
ple, others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  others  Greek  wines  and  Asiatic  slaves  ;  the 
very  proof,  by  which  they  hoped  to  save  themsehes, 
was  their  certain  ruin  :  Verres  declared  their  goods 
to  have  been  acquired  by  piracy,  and,  seizing  thei 
ships,  with  their  cargoes,  to  his  OAvn  use,  com- 
mitted the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  perhaps,  were  Roman  citizens. 
There  was  a  famous  dungeon  in  Syracuse,  called 
the  Latomia',  of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dugout 
of  a  solid  rock,  which,  having  originally  been  a 
(juarry  of  stone,  was  converted  to  a  prison  by  Dio- 
nysius,  the  tyrant.  Here  Verres  kept  great  num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  in  chains,  whom  he  had 
first  injured  to  a  degree  that  made  it  necessary  to 
destroy  them;  whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the 
light  again,  but  were  commonly  strangled  by  his 
orders  *. 


mis,  (1110(1  ill  Capitoliiim  missiims  esset — id  sibi  C.  Vorrecn  abstulisse; 
— Id  elsi  antea  jam  mente  &  cogitatioiie  sua  consccratum  esset,  tamen 
tuin  se  ill  illo  conveiitu  civiinn  Koinanoriim  dare,  doiiare,  dicart-, 
consecraie  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  &c.     lb.  ^8,  29. 

*  Qii3eciinque  navis  ex  Asia — vcnerat,  statim  certis  iiidicibiis  & 
custodibiis  tciiebatiir :  veclores  omnes  in  Latomias  cotijicicliantiir : 
onera  atqiie  nierces  in  pnetoiiam  domiini  dcferebantur — t^os  Sertori- 
anos  milites  esse,  atque  a  Dianio  fugt-re  dicebat,  &c.  In  yerr. 
1.  5.  50. 
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One  Gavins,  howcNcr,  a  Komnn  citizen  of  tlie 
town  of  Cosa,  happcnrd  to  escape  from  tliis  dread- 
ful place,  and  run  away  to  Messana;  where,  fan- 
cying- liimselt'  out  of  danger,  and,  bcins,-  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  he  Iregan  to  talk  of  the  injuries 
which  he  had  received,  and  of  o-oinii:  straight  to^ 
Konie,  wliere  Verres  slionld  be  sui  e  to  hear  of  hini, 
I3ut  lie  might  as  well  ha\e  saiil  the  words  in  the 
praetor's  palace,  as  at  Mes>*ana;  for  lie  was  presently 
seized,  and  secured  till  Vcrres's  arrival,  who,  com- 
ing  thither  soon  after,  condemned  him  as  a  spy  of 
the  fugitives,  f  r>t  to  he  sconrgcd  in  the  market- 
place, and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  erected  for  the- 
purpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  (if  the  shore,  and 
looking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor  wretch  might 
ha\  c  the  additional  misery  of  suffering  that  cruel 
death  in  sr^^ht.  as  it  were,  oi"  his  home*. 

The  coasts  of  Sieily  Ijcing  nnich  infested  by  pi- 
rates, it  was  the  custom  of  all  j)ra*tors  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  CAcry  year,  f(;r  tiic  protection  of  its  trade  and 
navigation,  'i'liis  fleet  v,  as  j)n)\-iflefl  by  a  contri- 
bution of  the  niaririme  towns,  each  of  uliich  usually 
furnished  a  ship,  with  a  certain  mmiber  of  men  anci 
provisions;  but  \'erre.Ss  i'ov  a  valualile  consi^lera- 
tion,  sometimes  ren\itted  the  shij),  and  always  dis- 


Ijtomias  Sjiani'^Hii:!''  oinnrs  andistis.  Opus  est  inp,nis  nugnifi- 
fiiin  remfm  ac  tyraiiiinriiin,  TcHiim  e-<t  ex  savo  mirjinlaiu  in  altiln- 
diiicm  (lf|)rf>>«-o- -nihil  tain  tiansuin  ad  oxitiis,  nihil  lam  tiitnni  ad 
ciislodias,  ncr  lirri  nrr  to^itari  |i«>to!*l.  [lb.  ','7.]  Caicfr  ilU*,  qirr 
t^t  a  crntU.'li'-tinio  tviannti  Dion'*")*)  tartus,  f|iia'  I^atomi.T  vocantur, 
iii  istiuH  inipiTio  duniinliMin  civiinn  hoinanoiiMn  fiiit.   Ih.  33. 

*  (JavinH.  Iiic,  <[iinn  dico,  Cosiums,  « inn  in  illo  niinuro  civium  ab 
Mft  in  vincia  «r)iijr«fus  <"<si't,  i\  ni'si  io  <|na  ratitinc:  clam  <■  Laluniii* 
prolnpissrl — lo<|ni  Mc!t<ian;»"  (n-pit,  iV  (|iuMi,  sr  civcin  Hunianmn 
in  viiifla  «onjrrlinn,  sihi  r<'(  la  il«r  rssc  Hoiium,  Vcrri  jc  prxslo  ad- 
vciiiiMiti  fntnruiii,  Ace.     Il>.  to  I. 
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cliargcd  as  iiiaii}'  of  tlic  men  as  were  al;lc  to  pay 
for  it.  A  licet,  lio\vc\-cr,  was  o(}ijip])e<;l,  of  8c\cii 
«hips;  but  for  slicu'  ratlier  tliaii  seivicc,  withoLit 
tlicii-  complement,  citlicr  of  men  or  stoics,  and 
v/liolly  unlit  to  act  against  an  enemy;  and  the  com- 
mand  of  it  was  given  by  liini,  not  to  his  (|ua?stor^ 
or  one  of  his  heutiMiauts,  as  it  was  usual,  but  to 
Clcomenes,  a  Syracusian,  whose  wile  was  liis  mis- 
tress, that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  tlie  more, 
finely  at  Iiome,  while  her  husband  was  empioyed 
abroad  For,  instead  of  spending  tlte  summer,  m 
otlier  governors  used  to  do,  in  a  progress  thi'ough 
iiis  prov  ince,  he  quitted  tlie  paiaee  of  Syracuse,  and 
retired  to  a  little  islaml  adjoining  to  the  city,  to 
lodge  in  tents,  or  rich  pavilions,  pitched  close  by  tlie 
fountain  of  Arethusa;  where,  forbidding  the  ap- 
proach of  men,  or  business  to  disturb  him,  he  passed 
two  of  the  hot  montlis  in  the  company  of  his  favo- 
rite women,  and  all  ilic  dehcacy  of  pleasure  that 
art  and  luxury  could  invent*. 

The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  out  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  great  pomp,  and  saluted  Verrcs  and  his 
company  as  it  passed;  when  the  Koman  prtetor, 
$ays  Cicero,  who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
tlays,  shewed  himself  at  last  to  the  sailors,  standing 


*  F.rat  &:  Nice,  facie  fximia,  \ixor  Clcomejiis  Syiaciiiani — iste 
diitom  cum  vir  t^ict  Syiar^isis,  iixorcin  ejus  parum  poterat  auiiiio  b^o- 
Julo  ac  iibero  tot  in  acta  dies  sccum  habere.  Itaque  excogitut  rem 
singulajcin  Xaves,  quibuj  legatus  pra'f'uerat,  ClcoiiRiii,  tradit, 
Clasii  populi  llomaiii  Cleomeneni  Syraciisanuni  pr^eesNejubet.  Hoc 
<;o  facit,  ut  iioi)  solum  ille  al)esset  a  douio — Nam  a'slale  summa, 
quo  tempore  ceteri  pra^lores  obire  proviiiciam,  &  concursare  coasue- 
verunt — eo  tempore  ad  luxuriem,  libidinesque  suas — labernacuia — 
carbaseis  iiitejita  vclis  coUocari  jussit  in  liltore,  Sec.     lu  Verr.  5.  31. 
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on  the  hhorc  in  slij)|)crs,  witli  a  purple  cloak  and 
vest  flowinij;  down  to  lii^  heels,  and  leaning  on  the 
shouldci  of  a  girl,  to  \  iew  this  formidable  squa- 
dron*: which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed 
no  farthei-,  after  several  days,  than  into  llie  port  of 
Paehynus.  Here,  as  they  lay  })eaccahly  at  anchor, 
they  were  surj)ri.^ed  with  an  account  of  a  nund)er 
of  pirate  frigates,  Ivino-  in  anothcrharhour  \  crv  near 
to  them:  upon  whicli  the  admiral  C'leomenes  cut 
his  cables  in  a  jricat  friii-ht,  and  with  all  the  sail 
that  he  could  make,  tied  away  towards  Pelorus, 
jmd  escaped  to  land :  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed 
him  as  fast  as  the}'  could;  hut  two  of  them,  M'hich 
.sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by  the  pirates,  and 
one  of  the  captains  killed;  the  other  captains  cpiit- 
ted  theii"  shi|)s,  as  Clcomencs  had  d(Mie,  and  got 
safe  to  laud.  The  j)irates,  fmding  the  ships  desert- 
ed, set  fire  to  them  all  that  e\cuiuL;\  and  the  next 
day  sailed  boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  which 
reached  into  the  ^■ery  heart  of  the  town;  where, 
after  they  iiad  satisfied  their  ciniosity,  and  filled 
the  cit\  with  a  "rcucral  tcrroi',  lhc\- saiK-d  out  a<2-ain 
fit  leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kiiul  of  triuiuj)h 
over  \'crres,  and  tiic  :iulhority  of  Home  (". 

•  Ipse  aiitnn,  (|iii  visiis  imiHis  dicbiis  nnn  cssct,  tnin  sc  tainen  in 
ponspertuni  iiautis  puuUispcr  di-tlit.  .Slclil  solcalus  pr;vtor  popiili 
Koniaiii  cum  pallii)  piirpuno,  Umicaciuc  talari,  nuilicrcula  nixus  ii) 
liltorc.     II).  .33. 

Qiiiiitiiian  Rrcatly  admires  this  short  description,  as  placing  thr 
very  hctni-  aiul  fact  ht-fon-  our  eyes,  and  suggesting slill  much  inoii- 
than  is  expressed  by  it;  [  I.  8  .3.]  but  the  concise  elegance  and  rx- 
j>reii»ivc  brcvily,  in  which  its  beauty  consist'^,  cannot  possibly  be  pr<- 
KTved  in  a  translation. 

+  Tunc  Pra'donum  thix  Ihraileo  repi-ntr  prxter  spein,  non  sua 
yirtulc — victor,  tlasscm  pulchurriniani  jx-judi  Koniani  in  liltuit  c\i)ul- 
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Tlie  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  S3'raciise 
insulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  tlnough  all 
Sicily.  The  captains,  in  excuse  of  themselves,  were 
forced  to  tell  the  truth;  that  tlieir  ships  were  scan- 
dalously unprovided  both  with  men  and  stores,  and 
in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy;  each  of  tliem 
relating  how  many  of  their  sailors  had  been  dis- 
charged by  Verres's  particular  orders,  on  whom  tlie 
whole  blame  was  justly  laid.  When  this  came  to 
his  ears,  he  sent  for  the  captains,  and  after  threaten- 
ing them  ^■ery  severely  for  talking  in  that  manner, 
forced  them  to  declare,  and  to  testify  it  also  in  writ- 
ing, that  every  one  of  their  ships  had  its  full  com- 
plement of  all  things  necessary:  but  finding,  after 
all,  that  there  was  no  way  of  stifling  the  clamor, 
and  that  it  would  necessarily  reach  Rome,  he  re- 
solved, for  the  extenuation  of  his  own  crime,  to 
sacrifice  the  poor  captains,  and  put  them  all  to 
ileath,  except  tlie  admiral  Cleomenes,  the  most  cri- 
minal of  them  all,  and,  at  his  request,  the  commander 
also  of  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  four  remaining  captains,  after  fourteen  days 
from  the  action,  when  they  suspected  no  danger, 
were  arrested  and  clapt  into  irons.  They  were  all 
young  men,  of  the  principal  families  of  Sicily, 
some  of  them  the  only  sons  of  aged  parents,  who 
came  presently,  in  great  consternation,  to  Syracuse, 
to  solicit  the  prgetor  for  their  pardon.  But  Verres 
was  inexorable;  and  having  thrown  them  into  his 
dungeon,  where  no  body  was  suffered  to  speak  with 

€am  &  ejectam,  cum  priimim  advcspcrasceret,  inflamaaari  incendique 
jussit,  &:c.     lb,  35,  36. 
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them,  condemned  tliem  to  lose  tlieir  lieails;  whilst 
all  the  service  that  their  unhapj)y  parents  could  do 
for  them,  was  to  hrihe  the  executioner  to  dispatcli 
them  with  one  stroke,  instead  of  more,  whicii  he 
brutally  refused  to  do,  unless  he  was  paid  for  it, 
and  to  purchase  of  Timarchidcs,  the  liherty  of  g-i\ - 
ing  them   burial*. 

It  happened,  however,  before  tliis  loss  of  the  licet, 
that  a  single  pirate  ship  was  taken  by  Vcrres's 
lieutenants,  and  brought  into  Syracuse;  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  had  on  board  a 
great  number  of  handsome  young  fellows.  There 
was  a  baud  of  musicians  among  them,  whom  Vcr- 
res  sent  away  to  Kome  a  present  to  a  friend;  and 
the  rest,  who  had  either  youth  or  beauty,  or  skill 
in  any  art,  were  distrilnitcd  to  his  clerks  and  dc|)cn- 
dcnts,  to  be  kcj)t  for  his  use;  but  the  few  w  ho  were 
old  and  deformed,  weie  comuuUed  to  the  dungeon 
and  reser\ed  for  punishmcnfj".  'J'lie  captain  of 
these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Sicili- 
ans: so  that  they  were  all  eager  to  sec  his  person, 
and  to  iccil  tlicir  exes  with  his  execution:  but 
being  rich,    he  found   nuans   to  redeem   his  head, 

♦  CI<*om«'nrm  ^-  navarclios  ad  sc  vocari  jiibct ;  accusal  cos,  qiiod 
hujusniudi  dr  so  ut niiDnes  iiahtu'iitit :  ronal  iit  id  faccif  dcsistan(,  & 
ill  sua  (|iii'>(|ur  luvi  dicat  su  lantuin  habtii&se  iiuutuiuin,  (|uaiUuiii 
o|)oitui:ril — llli  bc  osU'iidiiiit  (|uod  vrlli-t  ti<v  f.utuios — I^ti-  in  tahidas 
rcffft ;  obsii;iial  signis  auiiioruiii  -Istc  hoininil)us  misoris  iiinocciiti- 
hus(|uc  iiijici  cali-iiut  juhtl — Voiiiunt  Syiacusan  p.irniies  propiiuiui-t 
(juf  intbi.*ruriuu  adolrMTiilium,    &r.     li«  \'rir,  ."i,  Jy,  40,  &c, 

•f-  Krat  <-a  iiavin  plnia  jiivcnlutis  fornmsissima*,  plena  arj^cnti  facti 
ati|uc  bignati,  nitilta  cum  stragula  vestc — sicpii  st-nrs  aut  ticformes 
iTaiit,  ros  ill  iiostiuin  iiiiiiuTo  ducit:  qui  nli(|uid  forma-,  xtalis,  arlifi- 
cii(|iM;  lialii'baiit,  al)dunt  oiniit-s,  iioiiniilloK  ycribis  suis,  filin,  tnhor- 
tiqur  di^tiibuit.  Syiiiplioni.icoH  bnmiiics  scN  cuid;)in  aniico  kuo  Uo- 
tnivn  iiiuiiiii  ml. it,  &t .     lb.  'i^j,  A;c. 
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;r(i(l  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sioht,  and  conveyed 
to  some  private  custody,  till  V^eires  could  make 
llie  best  market  of  him.  The  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  grew  impatient  and  clamorous  for  the  death 
of  the  pirates,  whom  all  other  priutors  used  to 
execute  as  soon  as  taken:  and  knowino-  the 
number  of  them  to  be  great,  could  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  few  old  and  decrepit,  whom  Verrcs 
willingly  sacriliccd  to  their  resentment.  He  took 
this  opjjortunity  therefore  to  clear  the  dungeon  of 
those  Roman  citizens,  whom  he  had  reserved  for 
feuch  an  occasion,  and  now  brought  out  to  execu- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  piratical  crew:  but  to  prevent 
the  imprecations  and  cries,  which  citizens  used  to 
make  of  their  being  free  Romans,  and  to  hinder 
their  being  known  also  to  any  other  citizens  there 
present,  he  produced  them  all  with  their  heads  and 
faces  so  muffled  up,  that  they  could  neither  be 
heard  nor  seen,  and  in  that  cruel  manner  destroyed 
great  numbers  of  innocent  men*.  But  to  finish  at 
last  this  whole  story  of  Verres:  After  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  a  miserable  exile,  forgotten  and  de- 
serted by  all  his  friends,  he  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  generosity  of  Cicerof;  yet  was  pro- 


*  Archipiiatam  ipsum  vidit  nemo — cum  omnes,  ut  mos  est,  con- 
currorent,  quxrerent,  videie  ciipcrent,  &c.  [ib.  i.6.  ]  Cum  niaxiuius 
inimorus  deesset,  tuin  iste  in  covuin  locum,  (juos  donium  suain  de  pi- 
ratis  abduxerat,  sulistituere  ccepit  cives  Romano?,  quos  in  carccrcin 
antea  conjecerat — Itaque  alii  civcs  Romani  lie  cognoscerentur,  ca- 
pilibus  obvolutis  e  carcere  ad  palum  atque  necem  rapiebantur,  &:c. 
lb.  £!8,  &c. 

Quid  de  multitudine  dicemus  eorum,  qui  capitiinis  involutis  in 
piratarum  captivorumque  numero  producebantur,  ut  secuii  ferireiuur. 
Ib.  60. 

t  ^'t'ncc.  1.  6.  Suasor.  6. 
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scribed  and  nuirdcred  after  all  by  "Marc  Antony, 
for  the  sake  of  his  line  statncs  and  Corinthian  ves- 
sels, which  he  refused  to  part  with*:  "  happy  only," 
as  I^ictantius  says,  "  before  his  death,  to  have  seen 
tlie  more  deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  ac- 
cuser Cicero  I ." 

But  neither  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal, 
nor  the  concessions  already  made  by  the  senate, 
were  able  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people: 
they  demanded  still,  as  loudly  as  ever,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  pow  er,  and  the  right  of  ju- 
dicature to  the  ecjuestrian  order;  till,  after  various 
contests  and  tumults,  excited  annually  on  that  ac- 
count by  the  tribunes,  they  were  gratified  this  year 
in  them  both;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the  consul, 
in  the  second  by  L.  Cotta,  the  prietor:];.  The  tri- 
bunes were  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this  struggle 
by  .1.  Ciesar§,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  all 
who  wished  well  to  the  trancpiillity  of  the  city;  for 
long  experience  had  shew  n,  that  they  had  always 
been,  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  by  ihc  ahuse  of  thciicxtraxagant  j)<)wcr,  but 
the  constant  tools  of  all  llu-  ambitious,  who  had 
any  <lesigns  of  ad\an(ing  thcmsehes  alune  the 
Jaws II :  lor,  by  (•orru|)ting  one  or  more  of  the  tri- 
bunes, wliich  they  were  suic  to  clfcct  by  paying 
their  full  price,  they  could  cilhi-r  obtain  tVom  the 
people  whatever  tlicy  w anted,  or  obstruct  at  least 

*  Plin.  Hist.  N.  1.  34.  •:. 
+   I.uctaii.  2.  A. 

I  Hoc  roiiHulntii   PnmpHui  (libiiniciam  pot»'«late:n  restituit  cnjiis 
i;nae,iiM'iii  .Sylla  siiir  re  rrliiiinTat.     Vi-ll.  Pat.  '2.  30. 

§   .\iirlorrs    rf-.tiliicud*'    tribuijl«.ix    polcstalis    cuixissiiiie    jiivit. 
SiiHon.  J.  (';r».  5. 

II  iJc  L'i^.  3.  \K 
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Avhatever  slioukl  be  attempted  against  them:  50 
that  this  act  was  generally  disliked  Iw  the  better 
sort,  and  gave  a  suspicion  of  no  good  intentions  in 
Pompey;  who,  to  remove  all  jealousies  against 
hini,  on  tliis,  or  any  other  account,  voluntarily 
took  an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, he  would  accept  no  public  command  or  go- 
vernment, but  content  himself  with  the  condition 
{)f  a  private  senator*. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  this  act,  as  the  effect  of  Pom- 
pey's  gratitude  to  the  people,  for  the  extraordinary 
honors  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him :  but  Ci- 
cero makes  the  best  excuse  for  it,  after  Pompey'-s 
death,   which  the  thing  itself  would  bear,  by  ob- 
serving, that  a  statesman  must  always  consider  not 
only  what  is  best,  but  what  is  necessary  to  the 
times;  that  Pompey  well  knew  the  impatience  of 
the  people;  and  that  they  would  not  bear  the  loss 
of  the  tribunician  power  much  longer;  and  it  was 
the  part,  therefore,  of  a  good  citizen,  not  to  leave 
to  a  bad  one,  the  credit  of  doing  what  was  too  po- 
pular to  be  withstood!.   But,  whatever  were  Pom- 
pcy's  views,  in  the  restitution  of  this  power,  Avhe- 
ther  he  wanted  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to  ap- 
ply it  to  any  bad  purpose,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had 
cause  to  repent  of  it  afterwards,  ^\dien  Csesar,  Avho 
had  a  better  head,  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the  ad' 
Aantage  of  it,  to  his  ruin;  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
tribunes,  was  supplied  both  with  the  power  and  th$ 
pretext  for  overturning  the  Republic :f- 

*  Qui  cum  consul  laudabiliter  jurasset,  se  in  nuUam  provinciam 
ex  CO  magistratu  iturum.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  31. 
t  De  Leg.  3.    11. 

+  'Ote    or)    y.cci  jj,x7\.n;x.    To;    Hr.y.'i^Vi'.ai    p,sl«p£7.*ijr£  ir,y  ^nyLCcryAxn — aix- 

^ajvoWt  aiiSjj  tTT*  TO  u^yxw;,    Appian.  2.  p.  445. 
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As  to  tlic  otlicr  dispute,  about  R'storino;  tlic  liglit 
of  judg'iiiu:  to  the*  knights,  it  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  correcting  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  to 
subject  thcni  to  tlie  judicature  of  an  inferior  order> 
who,  from  a  natural  jealousy  and  envy  towards 
them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their  oppressions 
M'ith  proper  severity.  It  was  ended,  however,  at 
last,  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new  law  was  prepared, 
by  common  consent,  to  vest  this  power  jointly  in 
the  senators  and  the  knights;  from  each  of  which 
orders  a  certain  number  was  to  be  drawn  annually, 
by  lot,  to  sit  in  judgment,  together  with  the  pric- 
tor,  upon  all  causes*. 

But,  for  the  more  eflcctual  cure  of  that  general 
licence,  and  corruption  of  morals,  which  had  in- 
fected all  orders,  another  remedy  was  also  provideil 
this  year,  an  election  of  censors:  It  ought  regular- 
ly to  have  been  made  e\ery  five  years,  but  had  now 
been  intermitted,  from  the  time  of  Sylla,  forabout 
seventeen.  These  censois  were  the  guardians  of 
the  disci|jline  and  manners  of  the  city|,  and  had  a 
power  to  punish  \  ice  and  iinmoraliU',  by  some 
jnark  of  infamy,  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  '1  he  [>ersons  now  chosen  were, 
L.  Gellius  and  (Jn.  Lcntulus;  botli  of  them  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  hi^  j).ii  tii'ular  ac(|uaintan<c, 
and  tlic  last,  as  hi>  inliiiiate  iVieiid  {;.     Tlieir  anlho- 


*  Per  idem  tcmpiis  CoKa  jiulicandi  iniimis,  c|iio(l  C.  Craccluis 
ereptuni  S«'iialui,  ml  K<|tiius,  Sylla  ub  illis  ad  Si-naliiin  Iranstiilc- 
nt,  y|iialit(.T  inter  iilriiiiKnir  ordincin  puiliUis  fst.  Veil.  I*a<. 
V.  32. 

■\  Til  CK  pr3»fiTtiis  n)oril>u>,  iiiaj^istrr  vrlrris  (liM:i[)lii)T  ac  bivcri- 
latis.     l*r<i  (JliH-ii.  4(>. 

*  Nam  luihi — ciini  ambolnis  est  ainiritia:  nun  altcro  vcro — mag- 
nus  (ii>us  Ac  kuinina  ticccsbiludo.     I'ro  C'liicn.  •VJ. 
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rity,  after  so  long  an  intermission,  was  exercised 
with  that  severity  wliich  the  libertinism  of  the 
times  required;  for  they  expelled  above  sixty-four 
from  the  senate,  for  notorious  immoralities,  the 
greatest  part  for  the  detestable  practice  of  takini^ 
money  for  judgino;  causes  %  and,  among  them,  C. 
Anton! us,  the  uncle  of  the  triumvir;  subscribing 
their  reasons  for  it,  that  he  had  plundered  the  al- 
lies, declined  a  trial,  mortgaged  his  lands,  and  was 
not  master  of  his  cstatcj":  yet  this  very  Antonius 
Avas  elected  eedile  and  ])ra2tor,  soon  after,  in  his 
proper  course,  and,  within  six  years,  advanced  to 
the  consulship:  which  conniTns  wliat  Cicero  says 
of  this  censorian  animadversion,  tiiat  it  was  be- 
come merely  nominal,  and  had  no  other  effect  than 
of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush ;[;. 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  enter- 
ed upon  the  cedileship,  and,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
gives  us  a  short  account  of  the  duty  of  it:  "  lam 
'*  now  chosen  eedile,"  says  he,  "and  am  sensible  of 
'•  what  is  committed  to  me  by  the  Roman  people: 
«'  I  am  to  exhibit,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the 
"  most  sacred  sports  to  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera; 
*'  am  to  appease  and  conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to 
"  the  people  and  city  of  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of 
"  the  public  games ;  am  to  furnish  out  those  anci- 

*  Qiios  autem  duo  Ccnsores,  clarissimi  viii  fiirti  &  captanim  pe- 
cuniavum  iioujine  notaveriint;  ii  noii  modo  in  Senatum  redierunt, 
sed  etium  illanim  ipsarmn  rerum  judlciia  absoluti  sunt.  lb.  Vid. 
Pigh.  Annal.  ad  A.  U.  683. 

t  Asconius  in   Orat.  in  Tog.  cand. 

+  Ccusoris  judicium  nihil  fere  damnato  atlert  prxtor  ruboreni. 
Itaque  quod  omnis  ea  judicatio  versatur  tautumniodo  in  nomine, 
aniniadver-^io  ilia  ignoininia  dicta  est.  Fragment,  e  lib.  4,  dc  Kt- 
pyb.  e.N  Nonio. 
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"  ent  shews,  tlic  first  wliich  were  culled  Roman, 
*'  with  ah  possihlc  (Ugnity  and  ichgion,  in  honor  of 
"Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva;  am  to  take  care,  also,  of 
*'■  all  the  sacretl  edifices,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
"  citv,"  &c*.  The  people  were  passionately  fond 
of  all  these  games  and  diversions;  and  the  puhlic 
allowanee  for  them  heing  hut  small,  aceording  to 
the  frugality  of  the  old  Kepuhlie,  the  a^diles  sup- 
plied the  rest,  at  their  own  cost,  and  were  often 
ruined  hy  it.  For  e\  ery  j)art  of  the  empire  was 
ransaeked  for  what  was  rare  and  curious,  to  adorn 
the  splendor  of  their  shews:  the  forum,  in  which 
they  were  exhihited,  was  usually  beautified  with 
porticos,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  Tilled  \\  ith  the 
choicest  statues  and  pictures  uliich  liome  and  Italy- 
afforded.  Cicero  reproaches  Aj)pius  f)r  draining 
Greece,  and  the  islands,  of  all  their  furniture,  of 
this  kind,  tor  the  ornament  of  his  a-dileship  )':  ami 
^''errcs  is  said  to  have  su|)plicd  liis  iViend.s,  IJorten- 
sius  and  iMetellus,  with  all  the  fine  statues  of 
which  he  had  plundered  the  pros  inees;];. 

Seseral  of  the  greatest  men  ol"  Cicero's  time,  had 
distinguished  themseU  es  by  an  extracudinary  cx- 
pencc  and  magnificence  iu  tliis  magistracy ;  Lu- 
lus, Scaurus,  Lenluhis,  llt)rtensius§,  and  ('.  An- 
tonius,  who,  thougli  exjH'lled  so  lately  from  tlx^ 
senate,  entertained  the  city,  this  year,  with  stage- 
pla^'s,   whose  scenes  were  coscicd   w  ith  sib  cr;   iu 

*  In  Verr.  5.   14. 

■\  Omnia  slgn-i,  talxilai,  ornanirntoriini  «nioil  biipcifuit  in  fanis  iV 
coinrtinnibiis  locis,  t<»ta  «•  ( Jratia  ut(]nr  liiMilir>  omnibus,  lioiioiis  pij- 
|jiili  Rom.  causa — dcpurtavit.     I'ro  Doiii.  ad  I'onl.    43. 

X  Asconius. 

§   Dc  Onic.  '.?.  IG. 
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which  he  was  followed,  afterwards,  by  Miufcna*: 
yet  J.  Caesar  outdid  them  all;  and,  in  the  sports 
exhibited  for  his  father's  funeral,  made  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  theatre  of  solid  silver,  so  that  wild 
beasts  were  then  first  seen  to  tread  on  that  metal  |; 
but  the  excess  of  his  expence  was  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excess  of  his  ambition;  for  the  rest  were 
only  purchasing  the  consulship;  he  the  empire. — 
Cicero  took  the  middle  way,  and  observed  the 
rule,  which  he  prescribed  afterwards  to  his  son,  of 
an  expence  agreeable  to  his  circumstances  J;  so  as 
neither  to  hurt  his  character,  by  a  sordid  illiberali- 
ty,  nor  his  fortunes,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  mag- 
nificence; since  the  one,  by  making  a  man  odious, 
deprives  him  of  the  power  of  doing  good;  the 
other,  by  making  him  necessitous,  puts  him  under 
the  temptation  of  doing  ill :  thus  Mamercus,  by  de- 
clining the  ajdilcship,  through  frugality,  lost  the 
consulship §:  and  Caesar,  by  his  prodigality,  was 
forced  to  repair  his  own  ruin,  by  ruining  the  He- 
public. 

But  Cicero's  popularity  was  built  on  a  more  so- 
lid foundation,  the  affection  of  his  citizens,  from  a 
sense  of  his  merit  and  scr\ices;  yet,  in  compliance 

*  Ego  qui  trinos  Iiidos  .'Edilis  ffceram,  tamen  Aiitonii  ludis  com- 
niovebar.  Tibi,  qui  casu  niillos  feceras,  nihil  hujus  istaiii  ipsam, 
quam  tu  irrides,  argeiiteani  sccnam  adversatanx  putas?  Pro 
Muraen.  20. 

Mox,  quod  etiam  in  municipiis  imifantur,  C.  Antoniiis  ludoi  sce- 
na  argentea  fecit:  item  L.  Murxna.    Plin.  Hist.  N.  33.  3. 

t  Csesar,  qui  postea  Dictator  fuit,  primus  in  iEdilitate,  muncre 
patris  funebri,  omni  apparatu  arens  argeiiteo  usus  est,  ferasque  ar- 
genteis  vasis  insedere  turn  priinum  visum,  lb. 

X  Quare  si  postulatiir  apopulo faciendum  est,  ;nodo  pro  fa- 

cultatibus :  nos  ipsi  ut  fecimui.     De  Ofilc.  i.'.   17, 
§  lb. 
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with  tlie  custom  and  Iminor  of  tlie  ciry,  he  fur- 
nished the  three  solemn  shews  ahovementioned,  to 
tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people:  an  expence 
"which  lie  calls  little,  in  respect  to  the  g-reat  honors 
M'hich  lie  had  received  from  them*.  The  Sicili- 
ans, dm  iiiLi,'  his  ;i'dilcshij>,  e;a\  c  him  effectual  proofs 
ot  tlicir  uratitude,  ])V  supplyini;-  him  larn^ely  with 
all  manner  of  provisions,  which  their  island  af- 
forded, for  the  use  of  his  tahle  and  the  public 
feasts,  which  lie  was  ohliu^ed  to  provide  in  this  ma- 
2;istracy:  hut,  instead  of  makin<;-  any  pri\ate  ad- 
vantat>'e  of  their  liheiality,  he  applied  the  whole  to 
the  benefit  of  tlie  ))oor;  and,  by  the  help  of  this 
extraordinary  su|)ply,  contrixed  to  reduce  the 
T)ricc  of  \  ictiials  In  thi-  marketsf, 

Ilortcnsins  was  one  ot"  the  consuls  of  this  year; 
which  j)rodiiccd  nnthins^  memorable,  but  the  deili- 
ration  of  the  ('apitol,  by  (^.  Lulatius  C'atulus.  It 
iiad  been  buint  (\(A\u  in  Sylla's  time,  who  under- 
took the  care  of  iihiiildini;-  it,  but  did  not  lixc  to 
sec  it  fmishcd,  w  hich  lie  lamented  in  his  last  illness^ 
as  the  oidy  thiuL!,"  wantiuL;"  to  complete  his  felieitv|'. 
I'y  his  death,  that  char<;-e  fell  to  C'atnlns,  as  beiniif 
consul  at  tlie  tinu-,  who  di-dicatcd  it  tliis  smnrner 
v.ith  i>;reat  ponij)  and  solcmnitv,  and  had  the  ho- 
nor to  ha\  c  his  name  inscrilK'd  on  the  lVout§. 


*  Nam  pro  ainpliliuliiif  liononiin,  (jiios  ciiiicti',  siiffiagiis  adrpli  su» 
iniK — ^aiie  rNif^uiis  suinliis  4E(litilulU  I'uit.      ll>. 
-f  IMiil.   ill  ('if. 

\  line  t.mifii  frlicilati  sua- (li'fiiisso  ronfi'ssus  cs<,  qiioil  CapiloHiiin 
noil  (Icdicavix'ift.     riiii.   lliit.   N.  7.  4J. 

(Jitraiti  vitlor  Svlla  stiM-rptl,  ii('(|iic  taini-ii  drdicavil:  hoc  uiuiiii  fc- 
Ji«  iiati  iiiri^atuin.     Tacit.  Ilisl.  ,1  T'J. 

'j  'I'lic  following  iii<«criplion  wa-  found  in  ilw  ruins  of  tin?  Capi- 
tol, au(J  is  supposed  by  some  lo  Dc  Uk;  m.iv  uiigiud  winch  Cam- 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  lie  is  said  to  have 
introduced  some  instances  of  kixury,  not  known 
before  in  Home,  of  covering  the  area,  in  wliicli  the 
people  sat,  with  a  purple  veil,  imitating  the  color 
of  the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  injuries  of  it ; 
and  of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble  fabric,  which 
were  made  of  copper  :  for  though  tlie  ceilings  of 
temples  had  before  been  sometimes  gilt,  yet  this 
■was  the  first  use  of  gold  on  the  outside  of  any 
building*.  Thus  the  Capitol,  like  all  ancient 
structures,  rose  the  more  beautiful  from  its  ruins ; 
which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  par- 
ticular compliment  to  CatuluSj  in  Verres's  trial, 
Avhere  he  was  one  of  the  judges  :  for  Verres,  hav- 
ing intercepted,  as  it  is  said  above,  the  rich  can- 
dlestick of  king  Antiochus,  which  was  designed 

lus  put  up;  where  it  remained,  as  Tacitus  says,  to  the  time  of  Vi- 
tdiius.     lb. 

Q.  LVTATIVS  Q.  F. 

Q.  N.  CATVL^'.S.  COS. 

SVBSTRVCTIONEM.  ET 

TABVLARIVM.  EX  S.  C. 

FACI\NDVM.  CVRAV. 

*  Quod  primus  omnium  invenit  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Capitolium  de- 
dicaret.  Plin.  19.  1.  Cum  sua  artas  varie  de  Catulo  existimaverit, 
quod  tegulas  lercas  Capitolii  iuaurasset  primus.  lb.  33.  3.  Though 
Pliny  calls  Catulus  the  first  inventor  of  these  purple  veils,  yet  Lu- 
cretius, who,  as  some  think,  died  in  this  year,  or,  as  otiiei-s  more; 
probably,  about  sixteen  years  after,  speaks  of  them  as  of  common 
use  in  all  the  theatres. 

Carbasus  ut  quondam  magnis  iutenta  theatris. 

Lib.  6.  103. 

Etvulgo  faciunt  id  lutea,  russaque  vela, 
Et  ferrugini,  cum  magnis  iutenta  Ihealris, 
Per  malos  volgata,  trabesque  trementia  tlutant. 

Lib.  4.  73. 

J.  Ca;sar  covered  the  whole  foiiim  with  them,  and  the  later  em- 
perors, the  amphitheatres,  in  all  their  shews  of  gladiators  and  other 
sports.     Dio.  I.  43. 

yoL,  I.  I 
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ior  tlic  Capitol,  Cicero,  after  lie  hid  eliarr^ed  him 
with  it,  takes  occasion  to  say,  "I  adthess  myself 
'■  here  to  yon,  Catnlns,  for  I  am  speak  in  <r  of  your 
"noble  and  heautifid  monument:  it  is  your  part 
•'to  shew  not  only  the  severity  of  a  judge,  but  tlie 
''animosity  of  an  aeeuscr.  \  our  honor  is  united 
"  with  that  of  this  temple;  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
"senate,  and  ]ieoi)le  of  Rome,  your  name  is  conse- 
"  crated  with  it  to  all  posterity  :  it  nuist  be  your 
"  c-are,  therefore,  that  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  now  re- 
"stored  more  s])lendidly,  may  be  furnished  also 
"  more  richly  than  it  was  before;  as  if  the  fire  had 
"  been  sent  on  purpose  from  Heaven,  not  to  de 
"  strov  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from 
"  us  one  more  shininj»;  and  magnificent  than  the 
*•  former'^." 

In  this  year,  Cicero  is  snp])osed  to  ha\e  defend- 
ed Fonteins  imd  Ca'cinn.  Tonteius  had  been  ])ra^' 
tor  of  the  Naibonese  (iaul,  for  three  years,  and 
v.as  afterwards  accused,  by  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  one  of  their  j)iinees,  Induciomarus,  of 
great  Oj)press!on,  and  exactions,  in  his  go\crn- 
ment,  and,  especially,  of  imj)osing  an  arbitrary 
tiiK  on  the  ex|joi  tat  loii  ot  tlu'ir  wines,  'i'hcre  were 
two  iuarings  in  the  cause,  \et  but  one  speech  of 
('icero\  remaining,  inul  that  so  imperfect,  that  we 
can  li:irdly  form  a  judgment  either  of  the  merit,  or 
the  is^ne  of  it.  ( 'iccro  allows  the  charge  of  tlie  wines 
to  be  a  heavy  one,  it"  true!  ;  and,  h\'  his  method  of 
•  lefcncc,  one  would  suspect  it  to  be  so,  since  his 
pain.s  arc  chielly  employed  in  exciting  an  aversion 
to  the  accusers,  and  acompa.ssion  to  the  criminal. 

*  In  Von.  4.  .11.  ■]■  I'ru  IdiiU'io,  j. 
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For,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  tlie  witnesses,  he  re- 
presents the  wliole  nation  as  a  drunken,  impious, 
faithless  people ;  natural  enemies  to  all  religion, 
without  any  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and 
polluting  the  altars  of  their  gods  with  human  sa- 
crifices. "  And  what  faith,  what  piety,"  says  he, 
"  can  you  imagine  to  he  in  those,  who  tliink  that 
"  the  gods  are  to  he  appeased  hy  cruelty  and 
human  hlood*r"  And,  to  raise,  at  last,  the  pity 
of  the  judges,  he  urges,  in  a  pathetic  peroration,  the 
intercession,  and  tears,  of  Fonteius's  sister,  one  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  who  was  then  present;  opposing 
the  piety  and  prayers  of  this  holy  suppliant,  to  the 
barbarity  and  perjuries  of  the  impious  Gauls;  and 
admonishing  the  bench,  of  the  danger  and  arro- 
gance of  slighting  the  suit  of  one,  whose  petitions, 
if  the  gods  should  reject,  they  themselves  must  be 
all  undonef,  &c. 

The  cause  of  Ctecina  was  about  the  right  of 
succession  to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  on 
a  subtle  point  of  lawj,  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prjBtor's  interdict :  it  shews,  however, 
his  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and 
that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  in  pleading  causes. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  aedilcship,  he  lost  his 
cousin,  Lucius  Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his 
journey  to  Sicily ;  whose  death  he  laments,  with  all 
the  marks  of  a  tender  aftcction,  in  ihe  following 
letter  to  Atticus. 

*  lb.  10.  t  lb.  17. 

X  Tota  mihi  causa  pro  Ca:cbia,  de  verbis  xnterdicti  fuit:  res  ipvo 
lutas  dcfinieiulo  oxplicavimus.     Orat.  29. 
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"Voii,  who  of  all  men  know  n\v  the  best,  Avill 
''easily  conceive  liow  much  I  have  been  atllictcd, 
''and  what  a  loss  I  ha\'e  sustained,  both  in  my 
'■  })ublic  and  domestic  life:  for  in  him  I  had  every 
'•  thinuj  which  could  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  from 
"  the  obliging  temper  and  behaviour  of  another. 
"I  make  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  you  also 
"  are  atVected  with  it,  not  only  for  the  share  which 
"  you  bear  in  my  grief,  but  for  your  own  loss  of  a 
'■  relation  and  a  fiicnd,  accomplished  with  everv 
'•virtue;  who  loved  you,  as  well  from  his  own  in- 
''clination,  as  from  what  he  used  to  hear  of  you, 
"■•fri)m  me*,'  i\:c. 

What  made  his  kinsman's  death  the  more  unluc- 
ky to  liim  at  this  juHcture,  was  the  want  of  his 
help,  in  making  interest  for  the  pra-torship,  for 
which  he  now  offered  himself  a  candidate,  after  the 
usual  interval  of  two  ycais|,  from  the  time  of  his 
being  chosen  a'dile:  but  the  city  was  in  such  a 
ierment  all  the  summer,  that  there  was  like  to  be 
no  election  at  all  :  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from 
the  publication  of  some  new  laws,  which  were  ut- 
terly disliked,  and  iicrcely  opposed  by  the  senate, 
'i'he  liist  of  thciii  was  pioposed  in  faxor  of  Poni- 
])ey,  by  A.  (iabinius,  one  of  the  tril)unes,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  their  gratitude,  aiul  the  lirst  fruits,  as  it 
w  ere,  of  that  j>ow  er  which  he  had  restored  to  them. 
Jt  was  to  grant  him  an  cxtiaoidiuary  coimnission 
foi  (|uelling  tlie  |)iiatis,  w  ho  infested  the  coasts 
and  na\  igatiou  ot    the    Mc<literranean,    to    the    dis- 


•  Atl  Alt.  1.  5. 

t  Ul  bi  ^lldilis  fuisscs,  post  bii-niiium  tiius  annus  cssvl.     Kp.  fain. 
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grace  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  ruin  of  all  commerce*; 
by  whicli  an  absolute  command  was  conferred  up- 
on him  through  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  that 
sea,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  within  land.  These  pirates 
were  grown  so  strong,  and  so  audacious,  that  they 
had  taken  several  Roman  magistrates  and  embas- 
sadors prisoners,  made  some  successful  descents  on 
Italy  itself,  and  burnt  the  navy  of  Rome,  in  the 
very  port  of  Ostiaf.  Yet  the  grant  of  a  power  so 
exorbitant,  and  unknown  to  the  laws,  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  senate,  as  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic liberty,  nor  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single 
person:  they  alledged,  that  these  unusual  grants 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  the  Republic 
had  suffered,  from  the  proscriptions  of  Mariue  and 
Sylla,  who,  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  extraordi- 
nary commands,  were  made  too  great  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  laws;  that  though 
the  same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  Pompey,  yet  the  thing  itself  was  pernici- 
ous, and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Rome; 
tliat  the  equality  of  a  democracy  required,  that  the 
public  honors  should  be  shared  alike,  by  all  who 
were  worthy  of  them ;  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  make  men  worthy,  and  to  furnish  the  city  with 

*  Quis  navigavit,  qui  noii  se  aiit  mortis  aut  scrviiiilis  prriculo  com- 
mittert't,  cum  aut  hitme  ant  releito  pix^douum  mavi  navigarct?  Pro 
I'g.     Maiiil.  11. 

f  Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  iiationibus  veiiirent,  qucrar,  cum  legat* 
popiili  Romani  redempti  sint?  Mercatoribiis  tutum  mare  iion  fuis^e 
dicam,  cum  duodecim  secures  in  potestatem  prxdonum  pervenerint? 
— Quid  ego  Ostiense  incommodum,  atque  illam  labcm  &  ignomi- 
iiiam  Reipub.  qucrar,  cum  prope  inspectantibus  vobis,  ciassis  ea 
cui  Consul  populi  Romani  propositus  esset,  u  pra'donibus  capt* 
atque  opprcssa  est?     lb,  12. 
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a  number  and  choice  of  experienced  commanders: 
and  if,  as  it  was  said  by  some,  tliere  were  really 
none,  at  that  time,  lit  to  command,  but  Pompey, 
the  true  reason  was,  because  they  would  suffer 
none  to  command  but  Pompey*.  All  the  friends  of 
Lucullus  were  particularly  acti\e  in  the  opposition; 
apprehending,  that  this  new  commission  would  en- 
croach upon  his  province  and  conmiand  in  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war:  so  that  Ciabinius,  to  turn  the  popular 
clamor  on  that  side,  «;ot  a  plan  of  the  magnificent 
palace,  which  Lucullus  was  building,  painted  upon 
a  banner,  and  carried  about  the  streets  by  his  mob; 
to  intimate,  that  he  was  making  all  that  expence 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Republic f. 

Catulu^,  in  speaking  to  the  |)cople  against  this 
law,  demanded  of  them,  if  every  thing  must  needs 
be  committed  to  Pom|)ey,  what  they  would  do  if 
any  accident  should  befall  him?  rj)on  which,  as 
Cicero  says,  he  reaped  tiie  just  iVnit  ot'  his  \irtue, 
when  they  all  cried  out,  with  one  voice,  that  their 
dependence  would  then  i)e  \\\)0U  him  {;.  lV)mpey, 
himself,  who  was  naturally  a  great  dissembler,  af- 
fected, not  oidy  an  iudilferenee,  but  a  dislike  to 
the  employment,  and  begged  of  the  j)eoj)le  to  con- 
fer it  on  sonu:body  else;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues 
which  be  had  unilergone  in  their  service,  to  give 
him  leave  to  retire  to  the  care  of  bis  domestic  af- 


•  Dio.  I.  3fi.  p.  15. 

-)  Tiif^iiriiiin  lit  jam  vidc.ilur  '^■ic  ill.i  vill.i,  (niain  ipse  Triljumis 
plcli'iH  pictain  oliin  in  cuncioiiibtii  L>\pliral):il,  (pio  furti»siniuni  uc 
kiiiniiitiiii  civein — tii  iiiviiliain  \otar<-l.     I'ro  Si-xt.  43. 

X  Qui  cum  ex  voIjIh  (piTn'nl,  si  in  iiiio  Cn.  Fomprio  omnia  po- 
nrfli*,  si  <pii(l  m  fatlnin  os*-!,  in  cpio  spcin  fssclis  h.ibitiiri  ? — Ccpit 
mugniiiii  mix  virliilis  friu  luin,  cum  «imiirR  una  propt*  voce,  in  co 
ij)»o  vo»  »p«'m  liabiluros  c8»c  UixisUs.     I'ro  leg.  Main.  'JO. 
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fairs,  and  spare  liim  tlic  trouble  and  odium  of  so 
invidious  a  eommission*.  But  tliis  seeming  self- 
denial  gave  a  handle  only  to  his  friends  to  extol  his 
modesty  and  integrity  the  more  effectually;  and, 
since  there  had  been  a])reeedent  for  the  law,  a  few 
years  before,  in  favor  of  a  man,  much  inferior,  both 
in  merit  and  interest,  M.  Antoniusf,  it  was  carried 
against  the  united  authority  of  all  the  magistrates, 
but  with  the  general  iirclination  of  the  people: 
when,  from  the  greatest  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  Rome, 
the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  the  price  of  them 
at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  actually  restored  J. 
But  thouoh  the  senate  could  not  liindcr  the  law, 
yet  they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabinius,  tlie  au- 
thor of  it,  by  preventing  his  being  chosen  one  of 
Pompey's  lieutenants,  which  was  what  lie  cliiefly 
aimed  at,  and  what  Pompey  himself  solicited §: 
though  Pompey  probably  made  him  amends  for  it 
in  some  other  way;  since,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
so  necessitous  at  this  time,  and  so  proihgate,  that^ 
if  he  had  not  carried  his  law,  he  must  ha\  e  turned 
pirate  himself ||.  Pompey  had  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  with  twenty- 

*  Dio.  1.  36.  p.  11. 

■f  Seel  idem  hoc  ante  bienuium  in  M.  Antonii  pnetiua  decrctuni. 
Yell.  Pat.  2.31. 

X  Quo  die  a  vobis  maritimo  bello  pr.Tpositiis  est  imperator,  taiita 
repente  vilitas  annona?  ex  siimma  iiiopia  &  caritate  rei  fiuinentari;e 
consecuta  est,  unius  honiinis  spc  &  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  sunjuia 
ubertate  agrorum  diuturnapax  elliceie  potuissct.  Pro.  leg.     Man.  1  j. 

§  Ne  Icgaretur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  poitulanii. 
lb.  19. 

H  Nisi  rogationem  de  piralico  bello  tulisset,  profecto  egestate  ac 
improbitate  coactus  piralicam  ipse  fecisset.     Post  redit.  in  Senat.  5. 
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four  lieutenants,  chosen  out  of  the  senate*;  whom 
he  distrihuted  so  skilfully  through  the  several  sta> 
tions  of  the  Mediterranean,  that,  in  less  than  liftv 
days,  he  drove  tlie  pirates  out  of  all  their  lurking 
holes,  and,  in  four  months,  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
war:  for  lie  did  not  j^reparc  for  it  till  the  end  of 
winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  sunnnerf. 

A  second  law  was  published  l)y  L.  Otho,  for  the 
assignment  of  di^stinct  seats,  in  the  theatres,  to  the 
e(iuestrian  order,  who  used,  before,  to  sit  promis- 
ciujusly  with  the  populace:  but,  by  this  law,  Ibur- 
teen  rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators? 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use;  by  which  he 
secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  both  their  dignity 
and  their  pleasure.]".  The  senate  obtained  the  same 
privilege,  of  separate  seats,  about  an  hundred 
years  bcloro,  in  the  consulship  oT  Siipio  Africanus, 
which  higlily  disgusted  the  people,  and  gave 
occasion,  says  Livy,  as  all  innovations  are  apt  to 
do,  to  much  del)ate  and  censure;  for  many  of  the 
wiser  sort,  condemned  all  mkIi  distinctions  in  a 
frer  city,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace:  and 
Scipio  himself  afterwards  rcpcntctl,  and  blamed 
liimsclf  for   suflcring   it^.      Otho's  law,   we    may 

■»    I'liit.  in  Pomp. 

■f  Ipsr  aiilcm,  III  a  Ikiiiulisio  profccdis  est,  \iiulri]triM(itiagcsiino 
(lie  tulam  ad  iiiip'Tiuin  |<(>|)uli  ]{i>inani  Ciltciain  adjtiiixit — ita  (jiituin 
Im-IIum) — C'l).  I'oinpeius  cxtrciiia  li;riiif  apparavit,  iiuiiiitc  vric  siiscc- 
pil,  media  aslatc  coiifi-cit.      I'ro  leg.  Man.  |2. 

X  Lh  Otlio,  vir  fortii,  nirus  n»r<ssariiis,  cqucslri  ordini  resli^uit 
nun  »oltim  dignitaU-ni,  scd  rliaiii  voluptaUiu.     I'ro  Mur.  lU, 

§  P.  AfriciiniiH  illc  superior,  ut  dicilur,  non  solum  a  sapicnti$!>imis 
lioininil)iiH,  <pii  turn  rraiil,  \«riini  rtiain  a  scipsosu-pc  accusatii!.  est, 
quod  cum  <  onsul  esM-t  — pansus  nsrl  thm  pnmum  a  pupulaii  rou- 
M.-!*su  Kvnaloria  ^ubsicllu  scparuri.     i'lu   CuinL-l.    J.   Ira^niciit.  ex  An- 
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imag-ine,  gave  still  greater  offence,  as  it  was  a 
greater  affront  to  tlie  people,  to  be  removed  yet 
farther  from  what,  of  all  things,  they  were  fondest 
of,  the  sight  oF  plays  and  shews  :  it  was  carried, 
liovv'cver,  by  tlie  authority  of  the  tribune,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to,  by  the  classic  writers,  as  an 
act,  very  memorable,  and*  wliat  made  much  noise 
in  its  time. 

C.  Cornehus  also,  another  tribune,  was  pusliing 
iforward  a  third  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit 
bribery  in  elections,  by  tlie  sanction  of  the  se- 
verest penalties  :  the  rigor  of  it  highl}'^  displeased 
the  senate,  whose  warm  opposition  raised  great  dis- 
orders in  tlie  city  :  so  that  all  other  business  was 
interrupte.d,  the  elections  of  magistrates  adjourned, 
and  the  consuls  forced  to  have  a  guard  The  mat- 
ter, however,  was  compounded,  by  moderating  the 
severity  of  the  penalties,  in  a  new  law  offered  by 
the  consuls,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius,  and 
enacted,  in  proper  form,  under  the  title  of  the  Cal- 
purnian  law,  from  the  name  of  the  consul  C.  Cal- 
jHirnius  Pisof.  Cicero  sj)eaks  of  it  still,  as  rigor- 
ously drawn  J:;  for,  besides  a  pecuniary  fine,  it 
rendered  the  guilty  incapable  of  any  public  office 
(M-  place  in  the  senate.  This  Cornelius  seems  to 
liave   been  a  brave    and    honest   tribune,  though 

^mcwhat   too  fierce   and   impctuoas   in  asserting 

■[, 

co/iio.     [Liv.  I.  34.  54.]     Ea  re?  avertif  vulgi   animum  &   favorcm 
?cipioiiis  veheinenter  qiiassavit.     Val.  Max.  2.  4. 

*  fcdilihusqiie  magntis  in  priiiiis  eqiies 

Othone  contempto  sedft Hor.  Ep.  4.  15. 

Sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Otlioui.     Juv,  3.  159. 

t  Dio.  1.36.  c.  18. 

I  Erat  enim  sevcrissime  scripta  Calpurnia.     Pro  Mur.  23. 
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the  lights  of  the  citizens:  he  published  anotlier 
law,  to  |)ioiiihit  any  man's  bein<2:  absolved  from  the 
ohliujation  ot'  the  laws,  except  by  the  authority  ot' 
the  people  ;  which,  though  a  part  of  the  old  con- 
stitution, had  lono-  been  usurped  by  the  senate, 
who  dispensed  with  the  laws,  by  their  own  decrees, 
and  those  of: en  made  clandestinely,  when  a  few  only 
were  privy  to  them.  The  senate,  being-  resolved 
not  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  j)rivilege,  prevailed 
with  another  tribune  to  inhibil  tlic  publication  of 
it,  when  it  came  to  be  read;  upon  which  Cornelius 
took  the  book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it  himself. 
This  was  irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunate;  so  that 
Cornelius  was,  once  more,  forced  to  compound  the 
matter  by  a  milder  law,  lorbiddini»-  the  senate  to 
pass  any  such  decrees,  unless  when  two  hundred 
senators  were  present*.  These  disturbances,  how- 
ever, proved  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honor 
to  Cicero,  by  giving  him  a  more  ample  and  public 
testimony  of  the  people's  affection  ;  for,  in  three 
dillerent  assembles,  convened  for  the  choice  of  pne- 
tors,  two  of  M'hicli  w  ere  dissolved  without  eft'cct, 
he  was  declared,  ev<  ry  time,  the  first  j)rietor,  by  the 
suflVages  of  all  the  centuries  (. 

The  j)rator  was  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to 
the  consuls,  created  originally  as  a  colleague  or  asr 
sistant  to  tlu  ui  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  supply  their  place  also  in  absence  J;.  At  first 
there  was  but  one;  but  as  the  dominion  and  affairs 

•  Asconii  argumrnt.  |ir(*  C'oriu  lio, 

I   Nail)    rum  projjtcr   (lilatioiinii    comitloriiin   (rr   j)ial(ir    priiims 
CfhttiriiscuiicliH  iciiuntialus  siiiii.     i'ru  leg.  Maiiil.  I. 

X  Aul.  Gel.  13.  15. 
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of  the  republic  increased,  so  the  number  of  the 
pr£etors  was  g-raclually  enlarged  from  one  to  eight. 
They  were  chosen,  not  as  the  inferior  magistrates, 
by  the  people  voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their 
centuries,  as  the  consuls  and  censors  also  were.  In 
the  first  method,  the  majority  of  votes  in  each  tribe 
determined  the  general  vote  of  the  tribe,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  tribes  determined  the  election,  in  which 
the  meanest  citizen  had  as  good  a  vote  as  the  best  : 
but  in  the  second,  the  balance  of  power  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  better  sort,  by  a  wise  con- 
trivance of  one  of  their  kings,  Servius  Tullius;  who 
divided  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  into  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  centuries,  according  to  a 
census  or  valuation  of  their  estates ;  and  then  re- 
duced these  centuries  into  six  classes,  according  to 
the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first  or  richest  class 
ninety-seven  of  these  centuries,  or  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number:  so  that,  if  the  centuries  of  the 
first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was  over,  and  the  votes 
of  all  the  rest  insignificant*. 

The  business  of  the  praetors  was  to  preside  and 
judge  in  all  causes,  especially  of  a  public  or  crimi- 
nal kind,  where  their  several  jurisdictions  were 
asigned  to  them  by  lotf;  and  it  fell  to  Cicero's  to 
sit  upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought 
against  magistrates  and  governors  of  provinces:]:; 

.*  From  this  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  the  word  classical, 
which  we  now  apply  to  writers  of  the  first  rank,  is  derived  :  for  it 
signified  originally  persons  of  the  first  class,  all  the  rest  being  styled 
infra  classem.     lb.  7.  13. 

+  In  Verr.  Act.  1.  8. 

X  Postiilatiif  apiid  me  prztorem  primum  de  pecuniis  repetundis. 
Pro.  Cornel.  1.  fragm. 
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in  which,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  acted  as  an 
accuser,  sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  prjetor*. 
In  this  oi^ce  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  in- 
teo-rity,  by  the  condemnation  of  Licinitis  Macer,  a 
person  of  pra:torian  dignity  and  great  eloquence; 
who  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  at  the  bar, 
if  his  abilities  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  infamy 
of  a  vicious  lifef-  "  This  man,"  as  Plutarch  re- 
lates it,  "  depending  upon  his  interest,  and  the  in- 
*'  (lucnce  of  Crassus,  who  supported  him  with  all 
*'  his  power,  was  so  confident  of  being  acquitted, 
*'  that,  without  waiting  for  sentence,  he  went  home 
"  to  dress  himself,  and,  as  if  already  absolved,  was 
"  returning  towards  the  court  in  a  Avhite  gown; 
*'  but  being  met  on  his  way  by  Crassus,  and  in- 
"  formed  that  he  was  condemned  by  the  unani- 
*'  mous  suftVage  of  the  bench,  he  took  his  bed,  and 
"  died  immediately."  The  story  is  told  difterently 
by  other  writers :  "  That  Macer  was  actually  in 
"  the  court,  expecting  the  issue;  but  perceiving 
"  Cicero  ready  to  give  judgment  against  him,  he 
"  sent  one  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  dead,  and 
"  stopping  his  breath  at  the  same  time  with  an 
"handkerchief,  instantly  expired;  so  that  Cicero 
"  did  not  proceed  to  sentence,  by  which  Placer's 
*'  estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Licinius  Calvus,  an 
"  orator  afterwards  of  the  first  merit  and  emi- 
"  nence|."  But,  from  Cicero's  own  account,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  after  treating  Macer  in  the  trial  with 
great  candor  and  equity,  he  actually  condenmed 

*  Accusavi   de  pcniiiiis   rcpctuiulis,  judex  scdi,    prx'tor  rjiixsivl, 
&c.     Pro  Rabir.  Post.  4. 
f  P)riilus,  352. 
+  Plut.  Cic.    Val.  Max.  9.  i:?. 
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him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people; 
and  did  himself  much  more  honor  and  seivice  by 
it,  than  he  could  have  reaped,  he  says,  by  Maccr's 
friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  acquitted  him^'. 

Maniliiis,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  no  sooner  en- 
tered into  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  disturb- 
ance in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  for 
granting  to  slaves,  set  free,  a  right  of  voting  among 
the  tribes;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  all,  and 
was  so  vigorousl}'^  opposed  by  the  senate,  that  he 
was  presently  obliged  to  drop  itf:  but  being  always 
venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool  of  other  men's 
power,  that  he  might  recover  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  engage  the  favor  of  Pompey,  he  pro- 
posed a  second  law,  that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in 
Cilicia,  extinguishing  the  remains  of  the  piratic 
Avar,  should  have  the  government  of  Asia  arlded  to 
his  commission,  with  the  command  of  the  jMithri- 
datic  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  those 
parts  J.  It  was  about  eight  years  since  Luculhis  was 
iirst  sent  to  that  war,  in  which,  by  a  series  of  many 
great  and  glorious  acts,  he  had  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion both  of  courage  and  conduct,  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest  generals:  he  had  driven  INlithridates 
out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  gained  several 
memorable  victories  against  him,  though  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  Tygranes,  the  most  potent 

*  Nos  hie  iiicredibili  ac  singubri  populi  voluntate  c!e  C  Macro 
transegiiniis  :  ciii  cum  a^qui  fuissemus,  tamen  iniilto  majoreni  fructum 
ex  populi  existimatione,  illo  damnato,  cepimu?,  quam  ex  ipsius,  si 
absolutus  esset,  gratia  cepissemus.     Ad  Att.  1.4. 

t  Ascon.  in  Orat.  pro  Cornel.  Die.  1.  36.  20. 

t  Semper  venalis,  &  alienee  minister  potentiue,  legem  tulit,  nt  hel- 
ium Mithridalicuni  per  Cn.  Pompeium  adminislraretur.  Veil.  Pat, 
5?.  23, 
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prince  of  Asia;  till  his  army,  harassed  by  perpetual 
fatigues,  and  debauched  by  his  factious  officers, 
particularly  by  his  brother-in-law  young  Clodius*, 
began  to  grow  impatient  of  his  discipline,  and  to 
demand  their  discharge.  Their  disaffection  was 
still  increased,  by  the  unlucky  defeat  of  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Triarius ;  who,  in  a  rash  engagement 
with  Mithridates,  was  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  his 
camp,  and  the  best  of  his  troops  :  so  that,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  last 
year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  actually 
arrived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny, 
and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  no  longer  his  soldiers:  but  Gla- 
brio, upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  having  no 
inclination  to  enter  upon  so  troublesoi)ie  a  com- 
mand, chose  to  stop  short  in  Bithynia,  without  ever 
going  to  the  army  '[. 

This  mutinous  spirit  in  Lucullus's  troops,  and 
the  loss  of  his  authority  with  them,  which  Glabrio 
was  still  less  qualified  to  sustain,  gave  a  reasonable 
pretext  to  IManilius's  hiw;  and  Pompey's  success 
against  the  pirates,  and  his  being  upon  the  spot 
with  a  great  army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plau- 
sible: so  that,  after  a  sharp  contest  and  op])ositio!i 
from  some  of  the  bcs-t  and  greatest  of  tlie  senate, 
the  tribune  carried  his  point,  and  got  the  law  con- 
firmed by  the  people.  Cicero  supj)orted  it  with  all 
his  elocpience,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which 
he  had  never  mounted  till  this  occasion :  where, 


*  Post,  excrcilu  L.  f^iiciilli  sollicilalo  per  mfamUjin  scelua,  fugi* 
illiiic.     I)c  Anispicum  ri-sj)()iis.  '20.     I'liit.  in  Eiuvill. 

t  Pro  leg.  Munil.  2.  !^     I'liil.  ib.     Dio.  1.  30.  p.  7. 
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in  displaying  the  character  of  Pompey,  he  draws 
the  picture  of  a  consummate  general,  with  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  colors,  which  words  can 
give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  siglit,  as  it  were,  of  the  consulship,  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambition;  so  that  his  conduct 
was  suspected  to  flow  from  an  interested  view  of 
facilitating  his  own  advancement,  by  paying  this 
court  to  Pompey 's  power:  but  the  reasons  already 
intimated,  and  Pompey *s  singular  character  of  mo- 
desty and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of 
his  military  fame,  might  probably  convince  him, 
that  it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  at  this 
time,  to  commit  a  war,  which  nobody  else  could 
finish,  to  such  a  general;  and  a  power,  which  no- 
body else  ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  such  a 
man.  This  he  himself  solenmly  afiirms  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  :  "  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,"' 
says  he,  '*'  and  especially  those  who  preside  over  this 
"  temple,  and  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  ad- 
"  minister  the  public  affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this 
"  at  the  desire  of  any  one,  7ior  to  conciliate  Pom- 
''  pey's  favor,  nor  to  procure  from  any  man's  great- 
"  ness,  either  a  su])port  in  dangers,  or  assistance 
"  in  honors  :  for  as  to  dangers,  I  shall  repel  them, 
"  as  a  man  ought  to  do,  by  the  protection  of  my 
^'  innocence;  and  for  honors,  I  shall  obtain  them, 
^'  not  from  any  single  man,  nor  from  this  place, 
"  but  from  my  usual  laboiious  course  of  life,  and 
*'  the  continuance  of  youi  favor.  Whatever  pains, 
*'  therefore,  I  have  taken  in  this  cause,  I  have  taken 
"  it  all,  1  assure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic: 
"  and,  so  far  from  serving  any  interest  of  mv  own 
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*'  by  it,  have  gained  the  ill-will  and  enmity  of 
"  many,  parvly  secret,  partly  declared;  unnecessary 
"  to  myself,  yet  not  useless  perhaps  to  you:  but, 
"  after  so  many  favors  received  from  you,  and  this 
"  very  honor  which  1  now  enjoy,  I  have  made  it 
"  my  resolution,  citizens,  to  prefer  your  will,  the 
"  dignity  of  the  Republic,  and  the  safety  of  the 
"  provinces,  to  all  my  own  interests  and  advan- 
"  tao-es  whatsoever*/' 

J.  Csesar,  also,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  this 
law ;   but  from  a  different  motive  than  the  love 
cither  of  Pompey,  or  the  Republic  :  his  design  was, 
to  recommend  himself  by  it  to  the  people,  wliose 
favor,  he  foresaw,  would  be  of  more  use  to  him  than 
the  senate's,  and  to  cast  a  fresh  load  of  envy  on 
Pompey,  which,  by  some  accident,  might  be  im- 
proved aftervv^ards  to  his  hurt;  but  his  chief  view 
was  to  make  the  precedent  fimiliar,  that,  whatever 
use  Pompey  might  make  of  it,  he  himself  might 
one  day  make  a  bad  onef.  For  this  is  the  common 
effect  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  the  laws, 
by  which  many  states  have  been  ruined ;  when, 
from  a  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 
some  eminent  citizen,  they  invest  him,  on  pressing 
occasions,   with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  and  defence  of  the  society-;  for  though 
power  so  entrusted,  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  cf 
singular  service,    and  sometimes  even  necessary; 
yet  the  example  is  always  dangerous,  furnishing 
a  perpetual  pretence  to  the  ambitious  and  ill-de- 
signing, to  grasp  at  every  prerogati\'e  which  had 

*  Via  log.  Manil.  24.  |  Dio.  1.  36.  21.- 
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been  granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous,  till  the 
same  power,  which  would  save  a  country  in  good 
liands,  oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad. 

Though  Cicero  had  now  full  employment  as 
praetor,  both  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  public  trials: 
yet,  he  found  time  still  to  act  the  advocate,  as  well 
as  the  judge,  and  not  only  to  hear  causes  in  his  own 
tribunal,  but  to  plead  them  also  at  the  tribunals  of 
the  other  prstors.  He  now  defended  A.  Cluentius, 
a  Roman  knight,  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
accused,  before  the  praetor  Q.  Naso,  of  poisoning 
his  father-in-law,  Oppianicus,  who,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  been  tried  and  banished  for  an  attempt 
to  poison  Cluentius.  The  oration,  which  is  extant, 
lays  open  a  scene  of  such  complicated  villany,  by 
poisons,  murder,  incest,  suborning  witnesses,  cor- 
rupting judges,  as  the  poets  themselves  have  never 
feigned  in  any  one  family;  all  contrived  by  the 
mother  of  Cluentius  against  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  her  son  :  "  But  what  a  mother !"  says  Cicero  ; 
"  one,  M'ho  is  hurried  blindfold  by  the  most  cruel 
"  and  brutal  passions;  whose  lust  no  sense  of  shame 
"  restrains ;  who,  by  the  viciousncss  of  her  mind, 
"  perverts  all  the  laws  of  men  to  the  worst  ends ; 
"  who  acts  with  such  folly,  that  none  can  take  her 
"  for  a  human  creature;  with  such  violence,  that 
"  none  can  imagine  her  to  be  a  woman  ;  with  such 
"  cruelty,  that  none  can  conceive  her  to  be  a  mother; 
"  one,  who  has  confounded  not  only  the  name  and 
"  the  rights  of  nature,  but  all  the  relations  of  it  too: 
"  the  wife  of  her  son-in-law !  the  step-mother  of 
''  her  son  \    the    invafler   of  her   daughter's  bed ! 

VOL.  r.  K 
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"  in   short,  who  has  nothing  left  in  her  of  the 
"  human  species,  but  the  mere  form*." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  defended  several  other 
criminals  this  3'ear,  thoup:h  the  pleadings  are  now 
lost,  and  particularly  M.  Fundanius :  but  what 
gives  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry,  is, 
that,  during  his  pra;torship,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  tell  us,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and 
exercise  of  speaking,  yet  he  frequented  the  school 
of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Gniphof.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  his  design  was  to  learn  any  thing  new, 
but  to  preserve  and  confirm  that  perfection  which 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  prevent  any  ill  habit 
from  growing  insensibly  upon  him,  by  exercising 
himself  under  the  observation  of  so  judicious  a 
master.  But  liis  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give 
some  countenance  and  encouragement  to  Gnipha 
himself,  as  well  as  to  the  art  which  he  professed ; 
and  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  one  of  the 
first  magistrates  of  Rome,  to  inspire  the  young 
nobles  with  an  ambition  to  excel  in  it. 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Mani- 
lius,  whose  tribunate  expired  a  few  days  before, 
was  accused  before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion : 
and  though  ten  days  were  always  allowed  to  the  cri- 
minal to  prepare  for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the 
very  next  day  for  the  trial.  This  startled  and  of- 
fended the  citizens,  who  generally  favored  Mani- 
lins,  and  looked  upon  the  prosecution  as  the  effect 
of  malice  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 

*  PfoCkient,  70. 

-J-  Scholam  ejus  claros  viros  fiequeiitassc  aiunt ;  in  his  M.  Cicero- 
nem,  etiam  cum  prxtvira  fungeretur.  Sucton.  ile  chr.  Grammat.  7. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  3.  12. 
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for  his  law  in  favor  of  Pompey.  The  tribunes, 
tlierefore,  called  Cicero  to  an  account  before  the 
people,  for  treating  Manilius  so  roughly ;  who,  in 
defence  of  himself,  said,  that  as  it  had  been  his' 
practice  to  treat  all  criminals  with  humanity,  so  he 
had  no  design  of  acting  otherwise  with  IVlanilius, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  apj)ointed  that  short  day 
for  the  trial,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  which 
he  was  master ;  and  that  it  Avas  not  the  part  of 
those,  who  wished  well  to  Manilius,  to  throw  off 
the  cause  to  another  judge.  This  made  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  wlio,  ap- 
plauding his  conduct,  desired  then  that  he  would 
undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius,  to  which  he 
consented  ;  and  stepping  up  again  into  the  rostra, 
laid  open  the  source  of  the  whole  aiVair,  with  many 
severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of  Pompey*. 
The  trial,  however,  was  dropt,  on  account  of  the 
tumults  which  arose  immediately  after  in  the 
city,  from  some  new  incidents  of  much  greater 
importance. 

At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  this 
summer,  P.  Autronius  Partus,  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sylla,  were  declared  consuls ;  but  their  election  was 
no  sooner  published,  than  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  the  Culpurnian  law,  and 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty,  before 
their  entrance  into  office,  forfeited  the  consulship 
to  their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Catiline  also,  who, 
from  his  preetorship,  had  obtained  the  province  of 
Afric,  came  to  Home  this  year,  to  appear  a  candi- 

*  Plut.  in  Cic. 
K  2 
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date  at  the  election,  but,  being-  accused  of  extor- 
tion and  rapine  in  that  government,  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  consuls  to  pursue  his  pretensions*. 

This  disgrace  of  men,  so  powerful  and  desperate, 
engaged  them  presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  new  con- 
suls, with  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share 
the  2:overnment  amono-  themselves:  but  the  effect 
of  it  was  prevented  by  some  information  given  of 
the  design,  which  was  too  precipitately  laid  to  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Cn.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy, 
factious  young  nobleman  was  privy  to  itf;  and, 
as  Suetonius  says,  two  more  of  much  greater 
weight,  jNI.  Crassus  and  J.  Caesar;  thefirst  of  whom 
was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second  his  master  of 
the  horse:  but  Crassus's  heart  failing  him,  either 
through  fear  or  repentance,  he  did  not  appear  at 
the  appointed  time,  so  that  Cassar  would  not  give 
the  signal  agreed  upon,  of  letting  his  rope  drop 
from  his  shoulder ;[:.  The  senate  was  particularly 
jealous  of  Piso,  and  hoping  to  cure  his  disaffection, 
by  making  him  easy  in  his  fortunes,  or  to  remove 
him  at  least  from  the  cabals  of  his  associates,  gave 
him  the  government  of  Spain,    at  tlie  instance  of 

*  Qui  tibi,  cum  L.  Volcati lis  consul  in  consilio  fuisset,  ne  petendi 
quidem  potcstatem  esse  volueriint.     Oral,  in  Tog.  cand. 

Catilina,  pecuniarum  repeliiiidannn  reus,  prohibitus  erat  petere 
consulatum.     Sallust.  IS. 

f  Cn.   Piso,  adolescens  nobilis,  summae  audaciae,  egens,  factiosus 

cum  hoc  Catilina  &  Autronius — consilio  communicato,  parabant 

in  Capitolio  L.  Cottam  &  L.  Torquatum,  Coss.  inteificere,  Ea  re 
cogiiita,  rursus  in  Nonas  Feb.  consilium  csdis  transtulerant.     lb. 

X  Ut  principio  aiwii  Senatum  adorirentur,  &  trucidatis,  quos  pla- 
citum  esset;  Dictaturam  Crassus,  invaderet,  ipse  ab  eo  Magister 
Equitum  diceretur. — Crassum  paMiitentia  vel  metu  diem  ca?di  desti- 
natum  non  obiisse,  idcirco,  ne  Caesarem  quidem  signum,  quod  ab  e» 
dari  convcnerat,  dcdisse.     Sueton.  in  J.  Ca.^s.  9. 
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Crassus,  who  strenuously  supported  him  as  a  de- 
termined enemy  to  Pompey.  But,  before  his  set- 
ting out,  Ceesar  and  he  are  said  to  have  entered 
into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that  tlie  one 
should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad,  while  the 
other  was  to  prepare  and  inilame  matters  at  home: 
but  this  plot  also  was  defeated  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Piso ;  who  was  assassinated  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  some  say,  for  his  cruelty,  or,  as  others, 
by  Pompey  s  clients,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Pom- 
pey himself*. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  would 
not  accept  any  foreign  province f,  the  usual  reward 
of  that  magistracy,  and  the  chief  ftuit  which  the 
generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had  no  particular 
love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  so  that  those 
governments  had  no  charms  for  him  :  the  glory 
which  he  pursued,  was  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens 
how  to  obey  them.  But  he  was  now  preparmg 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of 
all  his  hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  em- 
ployed how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and 
without  a  repulse.  There  are  two  years  necessa- 
rily to  intervene  between  the  prtetorship  and  con- 
sulship ;  the  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in 
forming  a  general  interest,  and  soliciting  for  it,  as 

*  Pactumque,  ut  simul  foris  ille,  ipse  Ronix,  2d  res  novas  consur- 
gerent.     lb. 

Sunt,  qui  dicant,  imperia  eju-i  injusta — barbaros  neqnivisse  pati; 
alii  autem,  equites  ilios,  Cn.  Pompeii  veteres  elientes,  voluntate  ejus 
Pisonein  aggreisos.     Sailust.  J9. 

t  Tu  in  provinciam  ire  noluisti :  non  possum  id  in  tereprohenderc, 
quod  in  meipso  pr^tor — probavi.     Pro  Murxn.  CO. 
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it  were,  in  a  private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing 
for  it  openly,  in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a 
candidate.  The  affection  of  the  city,  so  signally 
declared  for  him,  in  all  the  inferior  steps  of  honor, 
gave  him  a  strong  presumption  of  success  in  his  pre- 
sent pretensions  to  the  highest :  but,  as  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  nobility, 
who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind  of 
birth-right,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 
cepted, and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men*  ;  so 
he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt 
him,  by  omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required 
of  a  candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the 
citizens  in  person.  At  the  election,  therefore,  of  the 
tribunes,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  where  the  whole 
city  was  assembled  in  the. field  of  Mars,  he  chose 
to  make  his  first  effort,  and  to  mix  himself  with  the 
crowd,  on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute  them,  fami^ 
liarly,  by  name :  and,  as  soon  as  there  was  any 
vacation  in  the  forum,  which  happened  usually  in 
August,  he  intended  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  lieute- 
nant to  Piso,  the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the  towns 
and  colonies  of  that  province,  which  was  reckoned 
very  strong  in  the  number  of  its  votes,  and  so  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  January  following!.  While  he 
was  thus  employed  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  L, 
Cotta,  a  remarkable  lover  of  wine,  was  one  of  the 
censors,  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cicero's 

*  Non  idem  mihi  licet  quod  iis,  quinobili  genere  iiati  sunt,  quibiis 
omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  dorraientibus  deferuntur.  In  Verr. 
5.70. 

•f  Quoniam  videtiir  in  siiffragiis  multiim  posse  Gallia,  cum  Romae 
a  judiciis  forum  refrixerit,  excurremus  niense  Septembri  legati  a4 
risonem.    Ad  Att.  1.  1. 
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jokes,  that  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us,  that, 
happening  one  clay  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue  of 
his  task,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  water  to  quench 
his  thirst;  and  when  his  friends  stood  close  around 
him,  as  he  was  drinking,  "  You  do  well,"  says  he, 
"  to  cover  me,  lest  Cotta  should  censure  me  for 
"  drinking  water." 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then 
at  Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of 
Pompe)  's  dependants,  who  were  serving  under  him 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and,  by  way  of  jest,  bids 
him  tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take 
it  ill  of  him,  if  he  did  not  come,  in  person,  to  his 
election  *.  Atticus  spent  many  years  in  this  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  employing  him,  to  buy  a  great  number  of  sta- 
tues, for  the  ornament  of  his  several  villas,  espe- 
cially that  at  Tusculum,  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  f,  for  its  delightful  situation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  convenience  of 
an  easy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the 
city :  here  he  had  built  several  rooms  and  galle- 
ries, in  imitation  of  the  schools  and  porticos  of 
Athens,  which  he  called,  likewise,  by  their  Attic 
names  of  the  Academy  and  Gymnasium,  and  de- 
signed for  the  same  use  of  philosophical  confer- 
ences with  his  learned  friends.  He  had  oiven 
Atticus  a  general  commission  to  purchase,  for  him, 
any  piece  of  Grecian  art  or  sculpture,  which  was 
elegant  and  curious,  especially  of  the  literary  kind, 

*  Illam  maniim  tii  mihi  cura  ut  przestes,  Pompeii  nostri  amici. 
Nega  me  ei  iratiim  fore,  si  ad  inea  comitia  non  venerit.     lb. 

t  Qustibi  mandavi,  &  qua;  tu  convenire  intelliges  nostro  Tnscu- 
lano,  velim,  ut  scribis,  cures :  aos  ex  omnibus  moleiitiis  &.  laboribu'; 
uno  illo  it)  loco  conquiescimus.     Jb.  5. 
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or  proper  for  the  furniture  of  his  academy*;  which 
Atticus  executed  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  sent 
him,  at  different  times,  several  cargoes  of  statues, 
which  arrived  safe  at  the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  his 
Formian  villa t;  and  pleased  him  always  so  well, 
both  in  the  choice  and  the  price  of  them,  that, 
upon  the  receipt  of  each  parcel,  he  still  renewed 
his  orders  for  more. 

*'  I  have  paid,"  says  he,  "  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
"  four  pounds,  as  you  ordered,  to  your  agent, 
"  Cincius,  for  the  Megaric  statues.  The  Mercu- 
*'  ries  which  you  mentioned,  of  Pentelician  marble, 
"  with  brazen  heads,  give  me  already  great  plea- 
"  sure  :  Wherefore,  I  would  have  you  send  me  as 
"  many  of  them  as  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
"  sible,  with  any  otherstatues  and  ornaments  which 
^*  you  think  proper  for  the  place,  and  in  my  taste, 
"and  good  enough  to  please  yours;  but,  above 
"  all,  such  as  will  suit  my  gymnasium  and  portico  : 
"  for  I  am  grown  so  fond  of  all  things  of  that  kind, 
"  that,  though  others,  probably,  may  blame  me, 
*'  yet  1  depend  on  you  to  assist  me  J." 

Of  all  the  pieces  which  Atticus  sent,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  pleased  with  a  sort  of  com- 
pound emblematical  figures,  representing  IMercury 
and  Minerva,  or  IMercury  and  Hercules  jointly, 
upon  one  base,  called  Hermathenge  and  Hermera- 
clfe :  for  Hercules  being  the  proper  deity  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Minerva  of  the  Academy,  and  Mer- 
cury common  to  both,  they  exactly  suited  the  pur- 

*  Qiiicquid  ejusdem  generis  habebis,  dignum  acadeiiiia  quod  tibi 
videbitur,  ne  dubitaveris  mittere,  &  arcaMiostrcC  confidite.  Ad  Att. 
1.9.     Vid.  it.  :j,6.  10. 

f  Signa,  quae  curasli,  ea  sunt  ad  Cajetam  cxposita.     lb.  3. 

+  lb.  8. 
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pose  for  which  he  desired  them  *.  Bat,  he  was  so 
intent  on  embehishing  this  Tusculan  villa  with  all 
sorts  of  Grecian  work,  that  he  sent  over  to  Atticus 
the  plans  of  his  ceilings,  which  were  of  stucco- 
work,  in  order  to  bespeak  pieces  of  sculpture,  or 
painting,  to  be  inserted  in  the  compartments;  with 
the  covers  of  two  of  his  w^clls,  or  fountains,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  they  used 
to  form  after  some  elegant  pattern,  and  adorned 
with  figures,  in  relief f. 

Xor  was  he  less  cacrer  in  makino-  a  collec- 
tion  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by 
the  same  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This 
was  Atticus's  own  passion,  who,  having  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  libraries  of  Athens,  w^as  employ- 
ing his  slav'es  in  copying  the  works  of  their  best 
writers,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale 
also,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  slave  and 
the  master :  for  Atticus  was  remarkable,  above  all 
men  of  his  rank,  for  a  family  of  learned  slaves, 
having  scarce  a  foot-boy  in  his  house,  who  was 


*  Ilermathena  tiia  me  valde  delectat.  lb.  1.  Quod  ad  mc  de 
Hermathena  scribis,  per  milii  gratum  est — quod  &  Hermes  commune 
omnium,  &  Minerva  singuiare  est  insigne  ejus  gymnasii.  lb.  4. 
Signa  nostra  &  Hermeraclas,  turn  commodissime  poteris,  velim  im- 
ponas.     lb.  10. 

The  learned  generally  take  these  Hermeraclae  and  Hermathenae  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  tall  square  pedestal  of  stone,  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Mercury,  with  the  head  of  the  other  deity,  Minerva  or 
Hercules  upon  it,  of  which  sort  there  are  several  still  extant,  as  we  see 
them  described  in  tlie  books  of  antiquities.  But  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  the  lieads  of  both  the  deities  were  sometimes  also  joined  together 
upon  the  same  pedestal,  looking  different  ways,  as  we  see  in  those 
antique  figures  which  are  now  indiscriminately  called  Januses. 

t  Pra^terea  typos  tibi  mando,  quos  in  tectorio  atrioli  possim  inclu- 
dere,  &  putcalia  sigillata  duo.     lb. 
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not  trained  botli  to  read  and  write  for  him  *.  By  this 
advantage  he  had  made  a  very  huge  collection  of 
choice  and  cnrious  books,  and  signified  to  Cicero 
liis  desis:n  of  sellina;  them  :  vet  seems  to  have  in- 
timated  withal,  that  he  expected  a  larger  sum  for 
them  than  Cicero  would  easily  spare:  which  gave 
occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg  of  him,  in  several  letters, 
to  reserve  the  whole  number  for  him,  till  he  could 
raise  money  enough  for  the  purchase. 

"  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says  he,  "  for  me, 
*'  and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make 
*' them  mine;  which,  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall 
*'  think  myself  richer  than  Crassus,  and  despise  the 
'' fine  villas  and  gardens  of  them  allf."  Again: 
*'  Take  care  that  you  do  not  part  with  your  library 
"  to  any  man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy 
*'  it;  for  I  am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to 
"  purchase  that  relief  for  my  old  age  J:"  In  a 
third  letter,  he  says,  "  That  he  had  placed  all  his 
"  hopes  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  whenever  he 
*'  should  retire  from  business,  on  Atticus's  reserving 
''  these  books  for  him  §." 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Cicero 
was  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius, 

*  In  r;i  erant  pucri  literatissimi,  anagnosts  optinii,  &  plurimi 
libiarii;  ut  ne  pedisscqmis  quidcm  quisquam  essct,  qui  non  utriimqiic 
lioriim  pulchrc  taccre  posset.     Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Attici.  13. 

f  Libros  tuos  conscrva,  &c  noli  dcsperare,  t*os  me  meos  facere 
posse:  quod  si  assctiuor,  siiprro  Crassuni  divitiis,  alqut-  oniniun^ 
vicos  &  prala  contL-inno.     Ad  Att.  I.  4. 

X  liibliothocani  tuam  cave  cuiquam  despondcas,  (juamvis  acrem 
ainatorem  invencris.     11).  10. 

§  Velim  rogites,  id  quod  mihi  pollicitus  es,  qucmadmodum  biblio« 
lliccani  nobis  conlicirc  possis.  Oiiinem  spcni  delcr.tatioiiis  nostra;, 
tpiam  cum  in  otium  vcnorimus,  habere  volunius,  in  tui  humanitatc 
jjoaitam  habcnius.     lb.  7. 
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who  was  accused,  and  tried,  for  practices  against 
the  state,  in  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  prtetor, 
Q.  GaUius.  This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  had 
ever  been  concerned  :  the  two  consuls  presided  ia 
it :  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  Q.  Catulus,  L. 
Lucullus,  Hortensius,  &c.  appeared  as  witnesses 
against  the  criminal*;  whom  Cicero  defended,  as 
Quintilian  says,  not  only  with  strong,  but  shining 
arms,  and  with  a  force  of  eloquence,  that  drew  ac- 
clamations from  the  people  f.  He  published  two 
orations,  spoken  in  this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  pub- 
lic detriment  to  the  literary  world,  since  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  fmished  of  his  composi* 
tions  :  he  himself  refers  to  them  as  such  J;  and  the 
okl  critics  have  drawn  many  examples  from  them, 
of  that  genuine  eloquence,  Vvhich  extorts  applause, 
and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law, 
this  year,  to  oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  done,  like- 
wise, many  years  before  him.  The  reason,  which 
they  alledgcd  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who 
assumed  the  habit,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens :  but  Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws,  as  cruel 
and  inhospitable,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  humanity  §. 

Catiline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial,  for  his  op- 

*  Ascon.     Argum. 

f  Nee  fortibus  modo,  sed  etiam  fiilgentibus  prxlialus  est  Cicero 
ih  causa  Coinelii.     Lib.  8.  3. 

X  Orat.67.70, 

§  Usu  vero  urbis  proliibere  pciegrinos  sane  inliumamiin  est. — -De 
Offic.  3.  11. 
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pressions  in  Afric  :  he  had  been  sohciting  Cicero 
to  undertake  liis  defence;  who,  at  one  time,  was 
much  inchned,  or  determined  rather  to  do  it,  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  tlie  nobles,  especially  Ccesar 
and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Catiline  at  least  his 
friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  Atticus:  *'  1 
"  design,"  sa^-s  he,  *'  at  present,  to  defend  my  com- 
'' petitor  Catiline;  we  have  judges  to  our  mind, 
"yet  such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with  : 
"  I  hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  the 
"  more  ready  to  serve  me,  in  our  common  petition: 
"  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
*•'  patience.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me,  to 
*'  have  you  here  as  soon  as  possible :  for  there  is  a 
"  general  persuasion,  that  certain  nobles  of  your 
"  acquaintance  will  be  against  me ;  and  you,  I 
"  know,  could  be  of  the  greatest  service,  in  gain- 
"  ing  them  over*."  But  Cicero  changed  his  mind, 
and  did  not  defend  him-)";  upon  a  nearer  view, 
perhaps,  of  his  designs,  and  traitorous  practices; 
to  which  he  seems  to  allude,  when  describing  the 
art  and  tli.ssimulation  of  Catiline,  he  declares,  that 
]ie  himself  was  once  ahnost  deceived  by  liim,  so  as 
to  take  him  for  a  good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest 
men,  a  Hrm  ami  faithi'ul  friend,  |:,  &c.  Ikit  it  is  not 
.strange  that  a  candidjite  ibr  the  consulship,  in  the 
career  of  his  ambition,  should  think  of  defending 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  interest  in  the  cit}', 
when  all  the  consular  senators,  and  even  the  con- 
sul himself,   'J\)r(|uatus,  aj)j)earcd  with  him  at  the 

*  Ad  Att.  1.  2.  i    Asccii.  ill  Tog.  rand. 

J  Mrij)siiin,  mo,  iiKniain,  <|ii(>n(i.mi  illc  pciic  dfct'pil,  ctiin  rt  rivis 
ijiilii  Ijoniis,  t'l  opliini  ciijusciuf  ciipidus,  ct  lirimis  amicus  ct  lidclis 
\idt;rctiir.     I'ro  (';tru.,  6 
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trial,  and  gave  testimony  in  his  favor.  Whom 
Cicero  excused,  wlien  they  were  afterwards  re- 
proached with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had  no 
notion  of  his  treasons,  nor  suspicion,  at  that  time, 
of  his  conspiracy  ;  but,  out  of  mere  humanity  and 
compassion,  defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and,  in 
that  crisis  of  danger,  overlooked  the  infamy  of  his 
hfe*. 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young  noble- 
man, as  profligate  as  himself;  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser, 
who,  for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  betray  the 
cause,  and  suffer  him  to  escape  f:  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  what  Cicero  said,  afterwards,  in  a  speech 
against  him,  in  the  senate,  while  they  were  suing 
together  for  the  consulship: — "Wretch!  not  to 
"  see  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only 
"  to  a  severer  trial,  and  heavier  punishment  J.'* 
It  was  in  this  vear,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  under  the 
consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  that  those  prodigies 
happened,  ^vhich  were  interpreted  to  portend  the 
great  dangers  and  plots,  that  were  now  hatching 
against  the  state,  and  broke  out,  two  years  after, 
in  Cicero's  consulship  ;  when  the  turrets  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  statues  of  the  gods^  and  the  brazen  image 


*  Accusati  sunt  lino  nomine  Consulares — aftiK-runt  Catilinae,  eum- 
4iue  laudariint.  Nulla  turn  patebat,  nulla  erat  cognita  conjuratio,  &c. 
Pro  Syll.  29, 

f  A  Catilina  pecuniam  accepit,  ut  tuipisslme  praevaricaretur.  De 
JIarusp.  resp.  20. 

X  O  miser,  qui  non  sentias  illo  judicio  te  non  absolatum,  verum  ad 
aliquod  severius  judicium,  a^  majus  supplicium  rejervatum.  Orat. 
'"Tog.  cand. 
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of  the  infant  Romulus,    sucking  the  wolf,  were 
struck  flown  by  lightning*. 

Cicero,  being  no\r  in  his  forty-third  year,  the 
proper  age  rc(iuired  by  lawf,  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  six  com- 
petitors, P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Cornificius, 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  Patri- 
cians, the  two  next  Plebeians,  yet  noble ;  the  two 
last  the  sons  of  fathers,  who  had  first  imported  the 
public  honors  into  their  families:  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man  among  them,  or  one  born  of  eques- 


*  Tactus  est  ille  etiam,  qui  hanc  urbein  condidit,  Romulus:  quem 
inauratuni  in  Capitolio  parvum  atque  lactautem,  ubcribus  lupinis  inhi- 
antem  fuissememiuistis.     In  Catil.  3.  S. 

This  same  figure,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  formed  in  brass,  of  the 
infants,  Ilomulus  and  Remus,  sucking  the  wolf,  is  still  preserved,  and 
shewn  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  marks  of  a  liquefaction,  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  wolf.  Cicero  himself  has  de- 
scribed the  prodigy  in  the  following  lines  : 

Hie  silvestris  erat  Romani  nominis  altrix 
Martia;  (iu:e  parvos  Mavortis  scmine  natos 
l;beribus  gravidis  vitali  rore  rigabat. 
Qua;  turn  cum  pueris  flammato  fulminis  ictu 
Concidit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit. 

Dc  Divinat.  1.  12. 

It  was  llie  same  statue,  most  probably,  wiience  Virgil  drew  hia 
elegant  description  : — 

Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 

Ludere  pendenles  pueros,  ct  lambere  matrem 
Inipavidos.     lilam  tireli  ccrvice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  hngere  lingua. 

^:neid.  S.  631. 

The  martial  twins  beneath  their  motlier  lay. 

And,  hanging  on  her  dugs,  with  wanton  i)lay, 

Securely  suck'il:   whilst  she  rerlin'd  her  head 

'i'o  lick  their  lender  limbs,  and  form  them  ai  they  fed. 

•f  Noimc;  tertio  et  tricesimo  anm)  mortem  obiit  ?  qua*  est  selas,  nos- 
tris  legibu^,  decern  annrs  minor,  quam  consularis.     I'hiiip.  5.  17. 
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trian  rank*.  Galba  and  Cornificlus  were  persons 
of  great  virtue  and  merit;  Sacerdos,  without  any- 
particular  blemish  upon  him:  Cassius,  lazy  and 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after 
appeared  to  be  ;  Antonius  and  Catiline,  though  in- 
famous in  their  lives  and  characters,  yet,  by  in- 
trigue and  faction,  had  acquired  a  powerful  inter- 
est in  the  city,  and  joined  all  their  forces  against 
Cicero,  as  their  most  formidable  antagonist,  in 
which  they  were  vigorously  supported  by  Crassus 
and  Cicsar  f. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competition ;  in  which 
the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly 
and  shamefully,  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  that  the 
senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to 
it,  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law;  but,  when 
they  were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  JVIucius 
Orcstinus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negative 
upon  them.  This  tribune  had  been  Cicero's  client, 
and  defended  by  him,  in  an  impeachment  of  plun- 


*  The  distinction  of  patrician,  plebeian,  and  noble,  may  want  a  little 
explication.  The  title  of  patrician  belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense, 
to  those  families  of  which  the  senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest 
timei,  either  of  the  kings,  or  the  tirst  consuls,  before  the  commons 
had  obtained  a  promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honors,  and  by  that 
means  into  the  senate.  All  other  families,  how  considerable  soever, 
vere  constantly  styled  plebeian.  Patrician  then,  and  plebeian  are  pro- 
perly opposed  to  each  other;  but  noble  common  to  them  both  :  for 
the  character  of  nobility  was  wholly  derived  from  the  curule  magis- 
tracies which  any  family  had  borne  ;  and  those  which  could  boast  of 
the  greatest  number  were  always  accounted  the  noblest  ;  so  that  many 
plebeians  surpassed  the  patricians  themselves  in  tlie  point  of  nobility. 
Vid.  Ascon.  argum.  in  Tog.  cand. 

f  Catilina  et  Antonius,  quanquam  omnibus  maxinjc  infamis  eorum 
vita  esset,  tamen  multum  poterant.  Coierant  enim  ambo,  ut  Cicero- 
nem  consulatu  dejicerent,  aujutoribus  usi  firmissimis,  M.  Crasso  et  C. 
Csesare.     Ascon.  argum.  in  Tog.  cand. 
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tier  and  robbery;  but,  having  now  sold  himself  to 
his  enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  ha- 
rangues, to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  consulship  :  in  the  debate,  therefore, 
>vhich  arose  in  the  senate,  upon  the  merit  of  liis 
negative,  Cicero,  provoked  to  find  so  desperate  a 
confederacy  against  him,  rose  up,  and,  after  so-ne 
raillery  and  expostukition  with  ]\Iuclus,  made  a 
most  severe  invective  on  the  flagitious  lives  and 
practices  of  his  two  competitors,  in  aspeech  usually 
called  in  Toga  candi(hi,  because  it  was  delivered  in 
a  white  gown,  the  proper  habit  of  all  candidates, 
and  from  whicli  the  name  itself  was  derived*. 

Though  he  had  now  business  enough  upon  his 
liands  to  engage  his  whole  attention,  yet  we  find 
him  employed  in  the  defence  of  Q.  Gallius,  the 
pnvtor  of  the  last  year,  accused  of  corrupt  })rac- 
tices,  in  procuring  that  magistrac}'.  Gallius,  it 
seems,  when  chosen  ;i'dile,  had  (hsgustcd  the  peo- 
ple, by  not  providing  any  wild  beasts  for  their 
entertainment,  in  hi.s  public  shews;  so  that,  to 
j)ut  them  into  good  humor,  when  he  stood  for  the 
j)ra't()rsliij),  he  entertained  them  with  gladiators, 
on  pretence  of  giving  them  in  honor  of  his  de- 
ceased father  |.  This  was  his  crime,  of  which  he 
was  accused  by  M.  Callidius,  whose  father  had 
been  imj)eached  ix  lore,  by  (jallius,  Callidius  was 
one  of  the  m()>t  ehxjucnt  and  accurate  speakers  of 
his  time,  nf  an  easy,  ilowing,  coj)i()us  style,  always 
delighting,  tho'seldom  wanning  his  audience,  which 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  him  a  complete 
oratur.  Besides  tin;  public  crime  just  menlioncd,  he 

*  lb.  I  A  (.I'll,  jujt.  ib 
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cliai-f^ed  Gullins  with  a  private  one  against  liimsclf, 
a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  which  he  pretended  to 
liave  manifest  proofs,  as  well  from  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  as  of  his  own  hand  and  letters :  hut  he 
told  his  story  with  so  much  temper  and  indolence, 
that  Cicero,  from  his  coldness  in  opening  a  fact  so 
interesting,  and  where  his  life  had  Ijeen  attempted, 
formed  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  could  not  he 
true.  '•'  How  is  it  possible,"  says  he,  "  Callidius, 
''  for  you  to  plead  in  such  a  manner,  if  you  did  not 
"  know  the  thing  to  be  forged?  How  could  you> 
"  who  act  Avith  such  force  of  eloquence  in  other 
"  men's  dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  3'ourown?  Where 

was  that  grief,  that  ardor,  which  was  to  extort 
"  cries  and  lamentations  from  the  most  stupid  ?  We 
"  saw^  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  }our  body ; 
"  no  striking  your  forehead,  or  your  thigh ;  no 
"  stamping  with  your  foot:  so  that,  instead  of  feel- 
"  ing  ourselves  inflamed,  we  could  hardly  forbear 
"  sleeping,  while  you  were  urging  all  that  part  of 
"  your  charge*."  Cicero's  s[)eech  is  lost,  but  Gal- 
lius  was  acquitted;  for  we  find  him,  afterwards,  re- 
venging himself,  in  the  same  kind,  on  this  very 
Callidius,  bv  accusino;  him  of  bribery  in  liis  suit 
for  the  consulship  |. 

J.  Cicsar  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  this  year 
to  the  praitor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit  upon  the 
Sicarii,  that  is,  those  wb.o  were  accused  of  kilUng,  or 
carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to  kill.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him,  as  crimi- 
nals, and  condemning,  by  the  law  of  assassination, 
all  those,  who,  in   Sylla's  proscription,  had   been 

•  Brutus,  p.  402.  3.  t  Epist.  fam.  8.  4. 

VOL.    I,  L 
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known  to  kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing  a  pro- 
scribed citizen  ;  which  money  Cato  also,  when  he 
was  quiTjstor  the  year  betbie,  had  made  them  re- 
fund to  the  treasury*.  Ciusar's  view  m^hs,  to  mor- 
tify the  senate,  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, by  reviving  the  jMarian  cause,  which  had 
always  been  popular,  and  of  which  he  was  naturally 
the  head,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to  old 
JMarius:  for  which  purpose  he  had  the  hardiness 
likewise  to  replace  in  the  Capitol  the  trophies  and 
statues  of  IVlarius,  which  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be 
thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces  f.  But,  while 
he  was  prosecuting  with  such  severity,  the  agents 
of  Sylla's  cruelty,  he  not  only  spared,  but  favored 
Catiline,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  spilling 
the  blood  of  the  proscribed  ;  having  butchered, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
brutal,  C.  I\iarius  Gratidianus,  a  favorite  of  the  peo- 
ple, nearly  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero;  whose 
head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  tlie  streets,  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  Sylla ;[;.  But  CiF.sar's  zeal 
provoked  L.  Paulhis  to  bring  Catilini"  also  under 
the  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him  in  form, 
after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship,  of  the  mnrder 
of  many  citizens  in  Sylla's  proscription  :  of  which^ 

*  Pint,  in  Cato.     Sueton.  .).  Ca^s.  11. 

f  Quorum  uuctorltateni,  iit,  cjuibus  posset  moclis,  diminueret,  tro- 
phxa  C.  Marii — a  S^Ua  oliui  disjecta,  icstituit.     Suet.  ib. 

I"  Qui  hoiniiiem  carissimiiin  populo  Homano — omni  cniciatu  vivum 
lucerarit ;  stanti  coUum  gladio  sua  dextera  secuerit;  cum  sinistra, 
capiilum  ejus  a  vertice  tenerct,  &c.     Vid.  de  petitione  Consul^t.  3. 

Quod  caput  etiani  turn  plenum  anima;  &  spiritus,  ad  Svllam, 
usque  a  janiculo  ad  adeiu  Apollinis,  mcuiibus  ipse  suis  detulit.  In 
'lo".  cand. 
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though  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  yet,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  was  acquitted  *. 

Catiline  was  suspected  also,  at  the  same  time,  of 
another  heinous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  Fahia,  one  of  the  vestal  \  irgins, 
and  sister  to  Cicero's  wife.  This  was  chargeci  upon 
him  so  loudly  by  common  fame,  and  gave  such 
scandal  to  the  city,  that  Fabia  was  In-ought  to  a 
trial  for  it;  but,  either  through  her  innocence,  or 
the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero,  she  was  readily 
acquitted;  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  tell 
him,  among  the  other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  place  so  sacred,  wliitlier  his 
very  visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime 
subsisting  f. 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's 
interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
candidates:  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  al- 
ways envious,  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet,  out 
of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city 
from  many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  out 
into  a  (lame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qua- 
lified to  preserve  the  Republic,  and  break  the  ca- 
bals of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigor  and  prudence  of 
his  administration  :  for,  in  cases  of  danger,  as  Sal- 
lust  observes,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subside^ 
and  yield  the  post  of  honor  to  virtue  J.     The  me- 

*  Bisabsolutum  Catilinam.  Ad  Att.  1.  16.  Sallust.  31.  Dio, 
1.  j6.  p.  34. 

f  Cum  ita  vixisti,  ut  iion  esset  locus  tam  sanctus,  quo  non  adven- 
tus  tuus,  etiam  cum  culpa  nulla  subesset,  crimen  afferet.  Orat.  in 
Tog.  caad.  Vid.  Ascon.   a  1  locum. 

X  Sed  ubi  periculum  advenit,  in%idia  atque  superbia  post  fuere, 
Sallust.  23. 
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thofl  of  cbiising  consuls  was  not  b}'  an  open  vote, 
but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood, 
distributed  to  tlie  citizens,  witli  tbe  names  of  tbe 
candidates  severally  inscribed  upon  eacb:  but,  in 
Cicero's  case,  tbe  peoj^le  were  not  content  witb  tbis 
secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  tbeir  inclina- 
tions; but,  before  tbey  came  to  any  scrutinj-,  loudl}'' 
and  nniversally  proclaimed  Cicero  tbe  first  consul  ; 
sotbat,  as  be  biniself  declared  in  bis  s])eccb  to  tbeni, 
after  bis  election,  he  was  not  cboscn  by  tbe  votes 
of  particular  citizens,  but  tbe  common  suffrage  of 
tbe  citv ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  tbe  crier, 
but  of  the  whole  Roman  people*.  He  was  the  only 
new  man  who  had  obtained  the  sovereign  dignity, 
or,  as  be  expresses  it,  bad  forced  the  entrenchments 
of  the  nobility  for  forty  years  j^ast,  fioni  the  first 
consulship  of  C.  Marius,  and  the  only  one  likewise 
who  bad  ever  obtained  it  in  his  jnoper  year,  or 
without  a  repulse  I .  Antonius  was  chosen  his  col- 
league by  the  majority  of  a  few  centuries  above 
his  friend  and  j)artner  Catiline;  which  was  effected, 
probably,  by  Cicero's  management,  who  considered 
bim  as  the  less  dangerous  and  more   tractable  of 

tbe  two. 

Cicero's  lather  died  this  year,  on   the    twenty- 

*  Sp(1  tameii  niagiiificentius  esse  illo  nihil  potest,  quod  ineis  co- 
mitiis  nou  tabellain  vimiicein  tacitx-  libcrtatis,  sccl  vocem  vivam  prje 
vol)is  iudicem  \estraruin  erga  nie  voluntatiim  tiilistis.— Itaqiie  ine 
uoii  f'NtiTina  Iribus  sul'fragioniin,  scd  primi  illi  vestri  conciirsii'^,  jieque 
binguhe  voces  praH"oiiuni,  sed  una  voce  univcrsus  popiiliis  Roiiianus 
consulem,  declaravil.     Dc  leg.  Agi-ar.  contra  Hull.  2.  2.  in.  Pison.  1. 

-j-  Euni  loctim,  (jucni  nobilitas  pra^sidiis  finnatum,  atquo  omni 
ratione  obvallatuni  tenebat,  me  diice  rfsridistis. — Me  esse  uinun,  ex 
on)nibu3  novis  honiinibus,  ile  quibus  meminisse  possumns,  qui  consu- 
latuui  pelicrim,  cum  priimun  liciliim  sit  ;  consul  factus  sim,  cum 
priniuni  pctierim.     De  leg.  Agrar.  ib.  I.  2, 
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fourth  of  Noveir.l)ei-*,  in  a  good  old  age,  Avitli  tlie 
comfort  to  have  seen  liis  son  advanced  to  the  su- 
preme honor  of  the  city,  and  wanted  notliing-  to 
complete  the  liappiness  of  his  hfe,  hut  the  adchtion 
of  one  year  more,  to  liave  made  liim  a  witness  of 
the  glory  of  his  consulship.  It  was  in  this  year 
also,  most  prohahly,  though  some  critics  seem  to 
dispute  it,  that  Cicero  gave  his  daughter  Tullia  in 
marriage,  at  the  age  of  tliirteen,  to  C.  Piso  Frugi, 
a  young  nohleman  of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the 
hest  families  in  Romet;  ^^  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
his  son  was  horn  in  this  same  year,  as  he  expressly 
tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Julius  Cicsar  and 
C.  Marcius  Figulus:|:.  So  that,  with  the  highest 
honor  which  the  puhlic  could  bestow,  he  received 
the  highest  pleasure  which  private  life  ordinarily 
admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  his 
family. 
« 

*  Pater  nobis  decessit  ad  diem  viii.  Kal.  Deceinb.  Ad  Att. 
1.  (5. 

f  Tullioiani  C.  Pisoni,  L.  F.  FViigi  despondinnis.  lb.  3.  Is. 
Casaubon,  rather  tlian  give  up  an  liypothesis  which  he  had  formed 
about  the  earlier  date  of  tliis  letter,  will  hardly  allow  that  Tullia 
was  marriageable  at  this  time,  though  ('icero  himself  expressly  de- 
clares it.     ^  id.  not.  \arior.  in  locunj. 

X  L.  Julio  Caesare  &  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.  filiolo  me  auctum 
scito,  salva  Terentia.     Ad  Att.  1.  2. 
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C^iCERO  was  now  arrived  tluougli  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  honors,  at  the  liigliest  which  the  people 
could  reirularlv  Q'ive,  or  an  honest  citizen  de§ire. 
The  offices  which  he  had  already  home,  had  hut  a 
partial  jurisdiction,  confined  to  particular  hranches 
of  the  government;  hut  the  consuls  held  the  reins, 
and  directed  the  whole  machine  with  an  authority 
as  extensive  as  the  empire  itself*.  The  suhordinate 
magistracies  therefore,  heing  the  steps  only  to  this 
sovereign  dignit}',  Avcre  not  valued  so  much  for 
their  own  sake,  as  for  hringing  the  candidates  still 
nearer  to  the  principal  ohject  of  their  hopes,  who, 
through  this  course  of  their  amhition,  were  forced 
to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity  :  to  court  the 
little  as  well  as  the  great,  to  espouse  tlic  principles 
and  pi  litiss  in  vogue,  and  to  apply  their  talents  to 
conciliate  friends,  rather  than  to  serve  the  puhlicf. 
But  tlie  consulship  put  an  end  to  this  suhjcction, 
and  with  the  command  of  the  state  gave  them  the 
command  of  themselves  :  so  that  the  only  care  left 

*  Oinnes^etiim  in  consiilis  jure  &  imperio  debent  esse  provinciae. 
Pliilip.  4.  4  .Tu  siimmum  imperiiini — gubeniacula  Reip. — Orbis  ter- 
raruni  impeiiiim  a  pop.     Romano  petebas.     Pro  Miirsn.  35. 

f  Jam  urbanam  multiliKiinem,  &  eoriim  sliulia,  qui  conciones 
tenenl,  adeplus  es,  in  Pompoio  orando,  Manilii  causa  recipienda, 
ConiL'lio  defendendo,  &c. — Ncc  tamen  in  ptteiido  Respiib.  capes- 
scnda  «'st,  neque  in  senatu,  neque  in  concione :  sed  iucc  tibi  retincnda, 
&c.    De  petitione  Consulat.  12. 
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was,  how  to  execute  this  liio-h  office  with  cre- 
dit and  dignity,  and  employ  tlie  power  entrust- 
ed to  them  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  their 
country. 

M^c  are  now^  tlierefore  to  look  upon  Cicero  in  a 
different  light,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
character:  to  consider  him,  not  as  an  ambitious 
courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his 
own  advancement ;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and 
statesman,  administering  the  affairs  and  directing 
the  councils  of  a  mighty  empire.  And,  according 
to  tlie  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  Rome 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vio-i- 
lance  of  an  able  consul  than  in  this  very  year.  For, 
besides  the  traitorous  cabals  and  conspiracies  of 
those  who  were  attempting  to  subvert  the  whole 
Republic,  the  new  tribunes  were  also  laboring  to 
distu]  b  the  present  quiet  of  it ;  some  of  them  were 
publishing  laws  to  abolish  every  thing  that  re- 
mained of  Sylla's  establishment,  and  to  restore  the 
sons  of  the  proscribed  to  their  estates  and  honors; 
others  to  reverse  the  punishment  of  P.  Sylla  and 
Autronius,  condemned  for  bribery,  and  replace  them 
in  the  senate*:  some  were  for  expunging  all  debts, 
and  others  for  dividing  the  lands  of  the  public  to 
the  poorer  citizens^:  so  that,  as  Cicero  declared, 
both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  Republic  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  full  of  terrors  and  alarms  ; 
distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  seditious  ha- 
rangues; endangered,  not  by  foreign  wars,  but  in- 
testine evils,  and  the  traitorous  designs  of  profligate 

*  Pro  Sylla.  C2.  23.  t  Dio.  1.  37.  p.  4l. 
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citizens;  and  that  there  was  no  mischief  incident 
to  a  state  which  the  honest  had  not  cause  to  appre- 
l;end,  the  wicked  to  expect*. 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  the  authors  of 
these  attempts,  was  Antonius's  advancement  to  the 
consulship  :  they  knew  him  to  be  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  embarked  in  the  same  designs  with 
themselves,  which,  by  his  authority,  they  now 
hoped  to  carry  into  effect.  Cicero  was  aware  of 
this  ;  and  foresaw  the  mischief  of  a  colleague  equal 
to  him  in  power,  yet  opposite  in  views,  and  pre- 
pared to  frustrate  all  his  endeavors  for  tbe  public 
service  :  so  that  his  first  care,  after  their  election, 
was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  and  to  draw 
him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  interests  of 
the  Republic;  being  convinced  that  all  the  success 
of  his  administration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
therefore  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument, 
which  seldom  fails  of  its  effect  with  men  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  offer  of  power  to  his  ambition,  and  of 
money  to  his  pleasures  :  with  these  baits  he  caught 
him  ;  and  a  bargain  was  presently  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them,  that  Antonius  should  have  the  choice 
of  the  best  province,  which  was  to  be  assigned  to 
them  at  the  expiration  of  tlieir  yearf.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  senate  to  appoint  what  particular 
provinces  were  to  be  distributed  every  year  to  the 
several  magistrates,  who  used  afterwards  to  cast 
lots  for  them  among  themselves ;  the  prtetors  for 
the  praetorian,  the  consuls  for  the  consular  pro- 
vinces.     In  this  partition,  therefore,  when  ]Mace- 

*  De  leg.  Agran  contra  RiiU.  1.  8.  9:  "2.  3. 

-|-  Collegam  smihi  .Antonium  pactions  piovincim  pepulcraf,  ne  con- 
tra RtiDpublicam  disscntiret.     ballust.  bell.  Ccit.  Sti. 
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donia,  one  of  the  most  desirable  g-overnments  of  tlie. 
empire,  both  for  command  and  wealth,  fell  to  Ci- 
cero's lot,  he  exchanged  it  immediately  with  his 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  resigned 
also  soon  after  in  favor  of  Q.  Metellus;  being  re- 
solved, as  he  declared  in  his  inauguration  speech, 
to  administer  the  consulsliip  in  such  a  mannei-,  as 
to  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power,  either  to  tempt 
or  terrify  him  from  his  duty ;  since  he  neither 
sought,  nor  would  accept,  any  province,  honor,  or 
benefit  from  it  whatsoever;  "  the  only  way,"  says 
lie,  "  by  which  a  man  can  discharge  it  with  gra- 
"  vity  and  freedom;  so  as  to  chastise  those  tribunes 
*'  who  wish  ill  to  the  Republic,  or  despise  those 
^'  who  M'ish  ill  to  himself*:  a  noble  declaration^ 
and  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  for  an 
example  to  all  magistrates  in  a  free  state.  By  this 
address  he  entirely  drew  Antonius  into  his  mea- 
sures, and  had  him  ever  after  obsequious  to  his 
willf ;  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  by  his  pati- 
ence and  complaisance  he  softened  and  calmed  him, 
eagerly  desirous  of  a  province,  and  projecting-  many 
things  against  the  state  J.  The  establishment  of 
this  concord  between  them,  was  thouo'ht  to  be  of 
such  importance  to  the  public  quiet,  that,  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  people,  he  declared  it  to  them  from 
the  rostra,  as  an  event  the  most  likely  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  factious,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the 

*  Cum  mihi  deliberatiiin  &  constitutum  sit,  ita  gerere  consulatuni, 
quo  lino  modo  geri  graviter  &  libere  potest,  ut  ne([ue  provinciam, 
neque  honorem,  neque  oniamentum  aliquod,  aut  commodum — appe- 
titurus  sim. — Sic  me  geram,  ut  possiin  tribunum  pleb.  Reipub.  ira- 
tum  coercere,  mihi  iratum  contemnere.     Contra  lUill.  1.8. 

t  Plut.  in  his  IhV.  t  In  Pison.  2. 
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honest,  and  prevent   tlie   dangers  with  which  the 
city  was  tlien  tlireatencd  *. 

There  was  another  project  hkewise  whicli  lie  had 
much  at  heart,  and  made  one  of  tlie  capital  points 
of  his  administration,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order 
with  tlie  senate,  into  one  common  party  and  inte- 
rest. This  hody  of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  con- 
sisted of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  families  of 
Rome,  who,  from  the  ease  and  afihience  of  their 
fortunes,  were  naturally  well-affected  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  ilepuhlic;  and  heing  also  the  constant 
fanners  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a 
gicat  part  of  the  inferior  people  dependent  upon 
them.  Cicero  imaginerl,  that  the  united  weight  of 
these  two  orders  would  always  he  an  o^er-halancc 
to  any  other  ])Ower  in  the  state,  and  a  secure  bar- 
rier against  any  attenij)ts  of  the  popular  and  am- 
bitious upon  the  common  liberty f.  lie  was  the 
only  man  in  the  city  capable  of  effecting  such  a 
coalition,  being  now  at  tlic  head  of  the  senate,  yet 
the  darling  of  the  knights ;  who  considered  him  as 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  order,  whilst  he, 
to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  affected 
always  in  public  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and  to 
call  himself  iin  ccjuestrian  ;  and  made  it  his  special 
caic  to  j)rotect  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  to  ad- 

*  Quod  cf^o  iV  coiicordii,  (H)uiii  milii  conslitui  rum  collcga  iii- 
vitissiinis  iis  hoinini!)iis,  (]iios  in  consulatu  iniinicos  esse  &  auimi  Sc 
corporis  actilnis  proviili,  omnil)iis  prospcxi  sane,  &c.  Contra  RulL 
2.  37. 

f  Ul  iiuiltitiulintDi  mm  j)riMfipilMis,  Eciuestrcm  ordiiicm  cum 
ficnatu  conjiMixt  rim.  In  Pisoii.  3.  Ne([nc  ulla  vis  t.inta  reperietnr, 
<Hi;u  coiiiiiiK  lioncm  vtslram,  Kfjuitimunic  Homanoiiim,  lanlam- 
qiif  enn-.piratioi)i'in  honorun)  oniuinui  pertringero  jjossit.  In  Calil. 
■1.  JO. 
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vance  their  credit  and  interest :  so  that,  as  some 
writers  tell  us,  it  was  the  autliority  of  his  consul- 
ship that  first  distinguished  and  established  them 
into  a  third  order  of  the  state*.  The  policy  was 
certainly  very  good,  and  the  Republic  reaped  great 
benefit  from  it  in  this  very  vear,  throuji'h  which 
he  had  the  whole  body  of  knights  at  his  devotion, 
who,  with  Atticus  at  their  head,  constantly  attend- 
ed his  orders,  and  served  as  a  guard  to  his  person  f: 
and  if  the  same  maxim  had  been  pursued  by  all 
succeechng  consuls,  it  might  probably  have  pre- 
served, or  would  certainly,  at  least,  have  prolong- 
ed, the  liberty  of  the  Republic. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  for  the  laudable  dis- 
charge of  his  consulship,  he  took  possession  of  it, 
as  usual,  on  the  first  of  January.  A  little  before 
his  inauguration,  P.  Servilius  Rulhis,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their  office 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the 
senate  with  the  j)romulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law. 
These  laws  used  to  be  greedily'  received  by  the  po- 
pulace, and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry 
with  the  multitude  against  the  public  good  :  but 
this  law  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  extravagant, 
and,  by  a  shew  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than 

*  Cicero  demum  stabilivit  Eqiiestre  nomen  in  consulatu  suo;  ei 
senatum  concilians,  ex  eo  se  ordine  profectiim  celfhrans,  &  ejus  vires 
pecLiliari  popularitate  qusrens  :  ab  illo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertiiim 
corpus  in  Repiib.  factum  est,  ccepitque  adjici  senatui  populoque  Ro- 
mano P'quester  ordo.  Fliii.  Mist.  N.  1.  33.  2. 

f  \'os,  Equites  Roman!,  videle,  scitis  me  ortum  e  vobis,  omnia 
semper  sensisse  pro  vobis,  &c.  Pro  Rabir.  Post.  6.  Nunc  vero  ciini 
equitatus  iile,  quern  ego  in  Clivo  Capitolino,  le  signifero  ac  principe, 
coUocaram,  senatum  deseruerit.     Ad  Alt.  2.  1. 
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had  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a  dccem- 
virate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  Republic ; 
to  distribute  them,  at  pleasure,  to  the  citizens;  to 
sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought  fit;  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  the  present  possessors ;  to  re- 
quire an  account  from  all  the  generals  abroad,  ex- 
cepting Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their  wars; 
to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they  judged  proper, 
and  particular!}'  at  Capua;  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
mand all  the  money  and  forces  of  the  empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law,  conferring  powers  so 
excessive,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  the  public  tranquillity  :  so  that  Cicero's  first  bu- 
siness was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city, 
and  to  exert  all  his  art  and  authority  to  bafile  the 
intrigues  of  the  tribune.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  invested  with  his  new'  dignity,  he  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  oppose  the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the 
ntmost  of  his  power;  nor  sufiter  the  state  to  be 
hurt,  or  its  liberties  to  be  impaired,  while  the  ad- 
ministration continued  in  his  hands.  From  the 
senate,  he  pursued  the  tribune  into  his  own  domi- 
nion, the  forum;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant 
speech  from  the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this 
Agrarian  law,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had 
ever  before  received  one*. 


*  Quis  unquam  tarn  secunda  concione  legem  Agrarian!  suasit, 

quam  ego  dissuasi  ?     Contra  Rull.  'J.  37. 
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Pie  began,  b}^  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
oblio-ations  whicli  be  had  received  from  them,  in 
preference  and  opposition  to  the  nobihty;  declaring 
himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men 
the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interests;  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular 
magistrate;  nay,  that  he  had  declared,  even  in  the 
senate,  that  he  would  be  the  people's  consul*.  He 
then  fell  into  a  commendation  of  the  Gracchi, 
whose  name  was  extremely  dear  to  them,  profess- 
ing, that  he  could  not  be  against  all  Agrarian 
laws,  when  he  recollected,  that  those  two  most 
exccijent  men,  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the 
Roman  people,  had  divided  the  public  lands  to  the 
citizens;'  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  consuls  who 
thought  it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi;  on  whose 
councils,  wisdom,  laws,  many  parts  of  the  present 
government  were  founded  f:  that  his  quarrel  was  to 
this  particular  law,  whicli,  instead  of  being  popu- 
lar, or  adapted  to  the  true  interests  of  the  city,  was 
in  reality  the  establishn^ent  of  a  tyranny,  and  a 
creation  often  kings  to  domineer  over  them.  This 
he  displays  at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that 
power  which  was  granted  by  it;|;;  and  proceeds  to 
insinuate,  that  it  was  covertly  leveled  against  their 
favorite  Pompey,  and  particularly  contiived  to  re- 
trench and  insult  liis  authority  :  ^'  Forgive  me, 
"  citizens,"  says  he,  '"  for  my  calling  so  often  upon 
"  so  great  a  name  :  you  yourselves  imposed  the 
"  task  upon  me,  when  I  was  prietor,  to  join  with 
"  vou,  in  defending-  his  dionitv,  as  far  as  I  was 

*  lb.  3.  t  lb-  5.  t  lb.  6.  I  J.  43,  14. 
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"  able:  I  have  hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do; 
"  not'moved  to  it  by  my  private  friendship  for  the 
"  man,  nor  by  any  hopes  of  honor,  and  of  this 
"  supreme  magistracy,  whicli  I  obtained  from  you, 
"  though  with  his  approbation,  yet  without  his 
"  help.  Since  then  I  perceive  tliis  law  to  be  design- 
"  ed  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  overturn  his  power,  I 
"will  resist  the  attempts  of  these  men;  and,  as 
"  I  myself  clearly  see  what  the3^are  aiming  at,  so  I 
"  will  take  care  that  you  shall  also  see,  and  be  con- 
"  vinced  of  it  too*."  He  then  shews  how  the  law, 
thouf^h  it  excepted  Pompey  from  being  account- 
able to  the  decemvirate,  yet  excluded  him  from 
being  one  of  the  number,  by  limiting  the  choice  to 
those  who  were  present  at  Rome;  that  it  subjected 
likewise  to  their  jurisdiction  the  countries  just  con- 
quered by  him,  which  had  always  been  left  to  the 
management  of  the  general f:  upon  whicli  he  draws 
a  pleasant  picture  of  the  tribune  Rullus,  with  all  his 
train  of  officers,  guards,  lictors,  and  apparitors  J, 
swaggering  in  Mithridates's  kingdom,  and  ordering 
Pompey  to  attend  him,  by  a  mandatory  letter,  in 
the  following  strain : 

"  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
"  cemvir,  to  Cna^us   Pompey-,  the  son  of  Cnteus 
"  "-ree tins'. 

"  lie  will  not  add,"  says  he,  "  the  title  of  great, 
"  when  he  has  been  laboring  to  take  it  from  him 
"  by  law§. 

"  I  require  you  not  to  fall  to  come  presently  to 

*  lb.  IS.  t  lb.  19. 

+  Ib.  13.  §  lb.  ?0. 
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"  Sinope,  and  bring  mc  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
"  while  I  sell  those  lands,  by  my  law,  which  you 
*'  have  gained  by  your  valor." 

Heoljserves,  that  the  reason  of  excepting  Pom- 
pey,  was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for  fear 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being 
accountable  to  their  will :  "  But  Pompey,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  man  of  tbat  temper,  tbat  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
"  to  bear  whatever  you  please  to  impose;  but  if 
''  there  be  anv  thins:  which  vou  cannot  bear  vour- 
"  selves,  he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  bear 
''  it  long  against  your  wills*''  He  proceeds  to  en- 
large upon  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened 
to  their  liberties ;  that  instead  of  an}'  good  intend- 
ed by  it,  to  the  body  of  tlie  citizens,  its  purpose 
was  to  erect  a  power  for  the  oppression  of  them  ; 
ami,  on  pretence  of  planting  colonies  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  to  settle  their  own  creatures  and 
dependents,  like  so  many  garrisons,  in  all  the  con- 
venient posts  of  the  empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  support  their  tyranny  :  that  Capua  was  to 
be  their  head-quarters,  their  favorite  colony  ;  of  all 
cities  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the  most  hostile  and 
dangerous  ;  in  which  the  v.isdom  of  their  ancestors 
would  not  suffer  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  ma- 
gistracy to  remain  ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished 
and  advanced  to  another  Romcl*:  that,  by  this 
law,  tlic  lands  of  Campania  were  to  be  sold,  or 
given  away;  the  most  fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the 
surest  revenue  of  the  Republic,  and  their  constant 
resource,  when  all  other  rents  failed  them  ;   which 

*  lb.  23.  +  lb.  S3.  32. 
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neither  the  Gracchi,  who,  of  all  men,  studied 
the  peoj)le's  benefit  the  most,  nor  Sylla,  who  gaAC 
every  thing  away,  witliout  scruple,  durst  ven- 
ture to  meddle  with*.  In  the  conclusion,  he 
takes  notice  of  the  great  favor  and  approbation 
with  which  thc)^  had  heard  him,  as  a  sure  omen 
of  their  common  peace  and  prosperity:  and  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  concord  that  he  had  esta- 
blished with  his  colleague,  as  a  piece  of  news 
of  all  others  the  most  agreeable  :  and  promises  all 
securit}'  to  the  Republic,  if  they  would  but  shew 
the  same  good  disposition,  on  future  occasions, 
which  they  had  signified  on  that  day  ;  and  that 
he  would  make  those  very  men,  who  had  been 
the  most  envious  and  averse  to  his  arlvancement, 
confess,  that  the  people  had  seen  farther,  and 
Judged  better  than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  their 
consul. 

In  the  course  of  this  contest,  he  often  called  upon 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate 
the  matter  with  him  before  the  people  f;  but  they 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  the  challenge, 
and  to  attack  him  rather  by  fictitious  stories  and  ca- 
lumnies, sedulously  inculcated  into  the  multitude  : 
that  his  opposition  to  the  law  flowed  from  no  good 
will  to  them,  but  an  affection  to  Sylla's  party,  and 
to  secure  to  them  the  lands  which  they  possessed 

*   11).  29. 

f  Si  vestrum  comniodum  spectat,  veiiiat  et  coram  mecum  de  agri 
Campaui  divisionc  di'^piitet.  Contra  Hull.  2.  28,  Cominodius  fecis- 
senl  tributii  plebis,  Qiiiritcs,  si,  i\\\x  apud  vos  <le  me  defeiunt,  ca 
coram  potius  me  pra'sente  dixissent.     Contra  Rull.  3.  1. 
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by  his  grant ;  that  lie  was  making  his  court  by  it> 
to  tlie  seven  tyrants,  as  they  called  seven  of  the 
principal  senators,  who  were  known  to  be  the 
o-reatest  favorers  of  Svlla's  cause,  and  the  o-reatcst 
gainers  by  it ;  the  two  Luculluses,  Crassus,  Catu- 
lus,  Hortensius,  Metellus,  Philippus.  These  Insinu- 
ations made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  city,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  ao-ainst 
them,  in  a  second  speech  to  the  people  *,  in  M'hich 
he  declared,  that  he  looked  upon  that  law,  which 
ratified  all  Sylla's  acts,  to  be  of  all  laws,  the  most 
wicked,  and  the  most  unlike  to  a  true  law,  as  it 
established  a  tyranny  in  the  city ;  yet  that  it  had 
some  excuse  from  the  times,  and,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  seemed  proper  to  be  supported : 
especially  by,  him,  who,  for  this  year  of  his  consul- 
ship, professed  himself  the  patron  of  peace  t ;  but 
that  it  was  the  height  of  impudence  in  Rullus,  to 
charge  him  with  obstructing  their  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  Sylla's  grants,  when  the  \  cry  law  which 
that  tribune  was  then  urging,  actually  established 
and  perpetuated  those  grants  ;  and  shewed  itself  to 
be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of  Valgius,  who  possessed 
more  lands  than  any  other  man,  by  that  invidious 
tenure,  which  were  all,  by  this  law,  to  be  partly 
confirmed,  and  partly  purchased  of  him  J.  This 
he  demonstrates  from  the  express  words  of  the 
law,  which  he  had  studiously  omitted,  he  says,  to 
take  notice  of  before,  that  he  might  not  revive  old 
quarrels,  or  move  any  argument  of  new  dissension 
in  a  season  so  improper  §  :  that  Rullus,   therefore, 

*  lb.  f  lb.  3.  2.  +  lb.  3.  1.  4.  §  lb.  3.  2, 
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who  accused  him  of  defending  Sylla's  acts,  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  impudent  defender  of  them  : 
for  none  had  ever  affirmed  them  to  be  good  and 
legal,  but  to  have  some  plea  only  from  possession 
and  the  public  quiet ;  but,  by  this  law,  the  estates 
that  had  been  granted  by  them  were  to  be  fixed 
upon  a  better  foundation  and  title  than  any  other 
estates  whatsoever.  He  concludes,  by  renewing 
his  challenge  to  the  tribunes,  to  come  and  dispnte 
with  him  to  his  face.  But,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  finding  themselves  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tend with  him,  they  were  forced  at  last  to  submit, 
and  to  let  the  afiiiir  drop,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
senate. 

This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke 
out,  which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented 
by  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Otho's  law,  mentioned 
above,  for  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the 
equestrian  order,  had  highly  offended  the  peo- 
ple, who  could  not  digest  the  indignity  of  being'' 
thrust  so  far  back  from  their  diversions;  and, 
while  the  grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho,  happening 
to  come  into  the  theatre,  was  received  by  the  po- 
pulace with  an  universal  hiss,  but  by  the  knights 
with  loud  applause  and  clapping:  both  sides  re- 
doubled their  clamor  with  great  fierceness,  and  from 
reproaches,  were  proceeding  to  blows  ;  till  Cicero, 
informed  of  the  tumult,  came  immediately  to  the 
theatre,  and,  calling  the  people  out,  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  so  tamed  and  stung  them,  by  the 
power  of  his  words,  and  made  them  so  ashamed  ef 
their  folly  and  pcrversencss,  that,  on  their  return 
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to  the  theatre,  they  changed  their  hisses  into  ap- 
plauses, and  vied  with  the  knights  tliemselves  in 
demonstrations  of  their  respect  to  Otho  *.  The 
speech  was  soon  after  puhhshed;  though,  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  must  have  heen  made  upon 
tlie  spot,  and  flowed  extempore  from  the  occasion: 
and,  as  it  was  much  read  and  admired,  for  several 
ages  after,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  Cicero's 
command  over  men's  passions,  so  some  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be  alluded  to  in  that  beautiful  passage 
of  Virgil -f. 

Ac  veluti  7)Uigno  inpopulo  cum  scrpe  cn'orta  est 
Seditio,  sctvitque  animis  ignohile  valgus; 
Jumque  faces  I)-  saxa  volant,  furor  anna  mini  strut : 
Turn  pietate  gravt-m  tV  meritis  si  forte  viruvi  quern 
Jspexcre,  silent,  arrectisquc  auribus  adstant ; 
Ilk  regit  dictis  aninios,   <)■  pectora  mulctt. 

Virg.  .En.  1.  15?. 

As  when  sedition  fires  tli'  ignoble  crowd. 

And  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  tliirsts  for  blood ; 

Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies, 

\Tith  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies  : 

If  some  grave  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife. 

In  morals  strict  and  innocence  of  life. 

All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controls 

Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. 

Mr.  Pitt. 

One  topic,  which  Cicero  touched  in  this  speech, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
antiquity,  was  to  reproach   the   rioters,  for  their 

*  Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero. 

t  Sebast.  Corradi  Qusstura,  p.  133.  iEneid.  1.  152.  What  gives 
the  greater  color  to  this  imagination  is,  that  Quintilian  applies  these 
lines  to  his  character  of  a  complete  orator,  which  he  professedly 
forms  upon  the  modei  of  Cicero.     Lib.  1--  I. 
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want  of  taste  and  pjood  sense,  in  making  such  a 
disturbance,  while  Roscius  was  actino-*. 

There  happened,  about  the  same  time,  a  third  in- 
stance, not  less  remarkable,  of  Cicero's  great  power 
of  persuasion  :  Sylla  had,    by  an  express  law,   ex- 
chided  the  children  of  the  proscribed   from    the 
senate,  and  all  public  honors ;  which  was  certainly 
an  act  of  great  violence,  and  the  decree  rather  of  a 
tyrant,  than  the  law  of  a  free  state  f.     So  that  the 
persons  injured  by  it,  who  were  many,  and  of  great 
families,   were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get 
it  reversed.     Their  petition  was  highly  equitable, 
hut,  from  the  condition  of  tlie  times,  as  highly  un- 
seasonable; for,   in    the  present  disorders  of   the 
city,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  party. must 
needs  have  added  strength  to  the  old  factions  ; 
since  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  power,  would  be  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.     It  was  Cicero's 
business,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sufferers  themselves  :  on  which  occasion,   this 
great   commander    of    tbe    human    affections,    as 
Quintilian  calls    him,  found    means   to    persuade 
those  unfortunate  men,    that  to  bear  tbeir  injury 
was  their  benefit;  and  that  the  government  itself 
could  not  stand,  if  Sylla  s  laws  w^ercthen  repealed, 
on  which  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  Republic  were 
estabhshed ;  acting  herein  the  part  of  a  wise  states- 
man, who  will  oft  be  forced  to  tolerate,  and  even 
maintain,  what  he  cannot  approve,  for  the  sake  of 

*  Macrob.  Saturn.  2.  10. 

t  Kxcliis'ujue  paternis  opibus   liber'i,  etiam  pelendorum   honurum 
jure  prolubc;-cntur.     Veil.  Tat.  2,  28. 
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the  common  o-ood:  aorceablv  to  what  he  lavs  down 
in  his  Book  of  Offices,  tliat  many  tilings  which  are 
naturally  right  and  just,  arc  yet,  by  certain  circum- 
stances and  conjunctures  of  times,  made  dishonest 
;jnd  unjust*.  As  to  the  instance  before  us,  he  de- 
clared, in  a  speech  made  several  years  after,  that  he 
had  excluded  from  houors  a  number  of  brave  and 
honest  young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into 
so  unhappy  a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained 
power,  they  would  probal)iy  have  employed  it  to 
the  ruin  of  the  state  "I'.  The  three  cases  just  men- 
tioned, made  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of  rap- 
turous admiration  of  the  man,  who  could  persuade 
the  people  to  give  up  their  bread,  their  pleasure, 
and  their  injuries,  to  the  charms  of  his  eloquence;]:. 

The  next  transaction  of  moment  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  accused  by  T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having  killed  L. 
Saturninus,  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before, 
who  had  raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city. 
The  fact,  if  it  had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal, 
but  laudable,  being  done  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  by  ^vhich  all  the  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  take  anns  in  aid  of  tlie  consuls,  C.  Marius 
and  L.  Flaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabivius  was  not  the 
thing  aimed  at,  nor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth  the 
pains  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  design 

*  Bic  multa,  qua;  Iionesta  natura  videntur  esse,  temporibus  fiunt 
iiou  honesta.     De  OtVic.  3.  25. 

t  Ego  adolescente>  fortes  &  bonos,  sed  nsos  ea  conditioiie  fortune, 
ut,  si  essent  niagistratus  adepti,  Heipub.  statiim  convulsuri  viderenlur 
— comitiorum  ratione  privavi.     In  Pison.  2. 

t  Quote,  M.Tulli,  piaculo  laceam  ?  &c.     Plin.  Hi^t.  1.  7.  30. 

u  3 
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was  to  attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate,  by 
Avhich,  ill  the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they  could 
^rm  the  city  at  once,  by  requiring-  the  consuls  to 
take  care  that  the  Republic  received  no  detriment; 
which  vote  was  supposed  to  give  a  sanction  to  every 
thing  that  was  done  in  consequence  of  it;  so  that 
several  traitorous  magistrates  had  been  cut  off  by 
it,  without  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  in  the  act  of 
stirring  up  sedition.  This  practice,  though  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  always  been  complain- 
ed of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution,  by  giving  to  the  senate  an  arbitrary 
power  over  the  lives  of  citizens,  which  could  not 
legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing  and  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  people.  But  the  chief  grudge 
to  it  was,  from  its  being  a  perpetual  check  to  the 
designs:  of  the  ambitious  and  popular,  who  aspired 
to  any  power  not  allowed  by  the  laws:  it  was  not 
dilhcult  for  them  to  delude  the  multitude  ;  but  the 
senate  was  not  so  easily  managed,  who,  by  that 
single  vote  of  committing  the  Republic  to  the  con- 
suls, could  frustrate  at  once  all  the  effects  of  their 
popularity,  when  carried  to  a  point  which  wasdan^ 
gerous  to  the  state  :  for  since,  in  virtue  of  it,  the 
tribunes  themselves,  whose  persons  were  held 
sacred,  might  be  taken  off,  without  sentence  or 
trial,  when  engaged  in  any  traitorous  practices,  all 
attempts  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  be  hazardous 
and  desperate. 

This  point,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the  per- 
son of  Rabirius,  in  whose  ruin  tlie  factious  of  all 
ranks  were  interested.  J.  Ciesar  suborned  Labie- 
nus  to  prosecute  him  ;  and  procured  himself  to  be 
appointed  one  of  the  duumviri,  or  the  two  judges  al- 
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lotted  by  the  pr-j-tor  to  sit  upon  trials  of  treason*. 
Hortensius  pleaded  his  cause,  and  proved,  by  many 
witnesses,  that  the  whole  accusation  was  false,  and 
that  Saturninus  was  actually  killed  by  the  hand  of 
a  slave,  who  for  that  service,  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  public  f.  CiEsar,  however,  eagerly  con- 
demned the  old  man,  who  appealed  from  his  sen- 
tence to  the  people  ;  "  wiiere  nothing,"  says  Sue- 
tonius, "  did  him  so  much  service,  as  the  partial 
"  and  forward  severity  of  his  judge ;{;." 

The  tribunes,  in  the  mean  while,  employed  all 
their  power  to  destroy  him ;  and  Labienus  would 
not  suffer  Cicero  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  his  de- 
fence §;  and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignation  against 
the  criminal,  exposed  the  picture  of  Saturninus  in 
the  rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Cicero  opened  the  defence 
with  great  gravity,  declaring  that,  in  the  memory 
of  man,  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such  import- 
ance, cither  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  defended 
by  a  consul;  that  nothing  less  was  meant  by  it, 
than  that,  for  the  future,  there  should  be  no  senate 
or  public  council  in  the  city ;  no  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  honest,  against  the  rage  and  rash- 
ness of  the  wicked ;  no  resource  or  refuge  in  the 
extreme  dangers  of  the  Republic  \\.  He  hnplores 
the  favor  of  all  the  gods,  by  wdiose  providence  their 
city  was  more  signally  governed,  than  by  any  wis- 
dom of  man,  to  make  that  day  propitious  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  an  innocent  man.     And,  having  possessed  the 

*  Siieton.  vit.  J.  Ca>s.  12.  Dio.  p.  42.         t  Pro  Eabir,  6.  1 1. 

X  Ut  ad  populiim  provocanti  niliil  X([ue  ac  judicis  acerbitas  profuit, 
Sufton.  ib.  12.  §  I'ro  Kabii-.  2.  ||  lb. 
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minds  of  liis  audience  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  \\'ish,  that  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  indeed  had 
proved  to  be  false,  that  Satu minus,  the  enemy  of 
the  Roman  people,  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Ra- 
birius* — that  he  should  have  proclaimed  and  brag- 
sred  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  rewards,  instead 
of  punishment.  Here  he  Mas  interrupted  by  the 
clamor  of  the  opposite  faction  ;  but  he  observes  it 
to  be  the  faint  efforts  of  a  small  part  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  who  were 
silent,  would  never  have  made  him  consul,  if  they 
had  thought  him  ca])able  of  being  disturbed  by  so 
feeble  an  insult ;  which  he  advised  them  to  drop, 
since  it  betrayed  only  their  folly  and  the  inferiority 
of  their  numbers.  The  assembly  being  quieted,  he 
goes  on  to  declare  that  thougli  Rabirius  did  not 
kill  Saturninus,  yet  he  took  arms  with  intent  to 
kill  him,  together  with  the  consuls  and  all  the  best 
of  the  city;  to  which  his  honor,  virtue,  and  duty 
called  him.  He  puts  Labienus  in  mind  that  he  was 
too  young  to  be  acquainted  m  ith  the  merits  of  that 
causp ;  that  he  was  not  born  wh^n  Saturninus  was 
killed,  and  could  not  be  apprised  how  odious  and 
detestable  his  name  was  to  all  people  :  that  some 
had  been  banished  for  complaining  only  of  his 
death ;  others,  for  having  a  picture  of  liim  in  their 
houses  I :  that  he  wondered,  therefore,  where  Labi- 
enus had  procured  that  picture,  which  none  durst 
venturp  to  kpcp,  even  iit  home  ;  and  much  more, 
tliathe  had  the  hardiness  to  produce,  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  what  had  been  the  ruin  of 

*  lb.  C.  t  lb.  0, 
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other  men's  fortunes — that  to  cliarge  Rabirius  with 
tliis  crime,  was  to  condemn  the  greatest  and 
worthiest  citizens,  wlioni  Rome  had  ever  bred  ;  and 
though  they  were  all  dead,  yet  the  injury  w  as  the 
same,  to  rob  them  of  the  honor  due  to  their  names 
and  memories.—"  Would  C.  JVIarius,"  says  he, 
"  have  lived  in  perpetual  toils  and  dangers,  if  he 
"  had  conceived  no  hopes  concerning  himself  and 
"  his  glory  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life?  AVheu 
"  he  defeated  those  innumerable  enemies  in  Italy, 
''  and  saved  the  Republic,  did  he  imagine  that  eveiy 
"  thing  which  related  to  him  would  die  with  him  ? 
"  No;  it  is  not  so,  citizens;  there  is  not  one  of  ns 
"  who  exerts  himself  with  praise  and  virtue  in  the 
"  dangers  of  the  Republic,  but  is  induced  to  it  by 
'^  the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  the  minds  of 
*'  men,  therefore,  seem  to  be  divine  and  immortal, 
*'  for  many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  this, 
"  that,  in  all  the  best  and  the  wisest,  there  is  so 
"  strong  a  sense  of  something  hereafter,  that  they 
'^  seem  to  relish  nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I 
"  appeal  then  to  the  souls  of  C.  JMarius,  and  of 
"  all  those  wise  and  worthy  citizens,  who,  from 
*^  this  life  of  men  are  translated  to  the  honors  and 
"  sanctity  of  the  gods ;  I  call  them,  I  say,  to  wit- 
"  ness,  that  I  think  myself  bound  to  fight  for  their 
**  fame,  glory,  and  memory,  with  as  much  zeal,  as 
".for  the  altars  and  temples  of  my  country;  and, 
"  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
"  their  praise,  I  should  take  them  as  strenuously, 
^*  as  thc}^  themselves  did  for  the  defence  of  our 
♦'  common  safety  *  "  &c. 

After  this  speech  the  people  were  to  pass  judg^ 

t   lb.   10, 
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ment  on  Rablrius  by  the  suffrages  of  a41 -the  cen- 
turies :  but  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  some 
violence  and  foul  play  .from  the  intrigues  of  the 
tribunes,  Mctelkis,  the  augur  and  prastor  of  that 
year,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly  by  a  stra- 
tagem before  they  came  to  a  vote-*;  and  the  greater 
aflfabis  that  presently  ensued,  and  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  city,  prevented  the  farther  prosecu- 
tion and  revival  of  the  cause. 

But  Caesar  was  more  successful  in  another  case, 
in  which  he  was  more  interested,  his  suit  for  the 
high  priesthood,  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  in  the 
Republic,  vacant  by  the  death  of  jMetellus  Pius. 
Labienus  opened  his  way  to  it  by  the  publication 
of  a  new  law,  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing 
from  the  college  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably 
to  the  tenor  of  a  former  law,  which  had  been  jfe- 
pealed  by  Sylla.  Caesar's  strength  lay  in  the  faA'oi" 
of  the  populace,  which,  by  immense  bribes,  and  the 
profusion  of  his  whole  substance^  he  had  gained  on 
this  occasion  so  effectually,  that  he  carried  this 
high  office,  before  he  had  yet  been  praetor,  against 
two  consular  competitors  of  the  first  authority  in 
Rome,  Q.  Catulus  and  P.  Servilius  Isauricus ;  the 
one  of  whom  had  been  censor,  and  then  bore  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  other  been 
honored  Avith  a  triumph :  yet  he  procured  more  votes 
against  them,  even  in  their  own  tribes,  than  they- 
both  had  out  of  the  a\  hole  number  of  the  citizens '[. 

Catiline  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the 

*  Dio,  1.  37,  AQ. 

■f  Ila  potentissimos  duos  competitores,  mulUimqiie  &:  a-tatc  ic  dig- 
jiitate  antecedcntes,  superavit  ;  ut  plura  ipse  in  eoriim  tribubiis  siiflra- 
pia,  quain  uterque  in  omnibus  tulerit,  Sueton.  J.  C'a;s.  13.  Vide 
J'igli.  Anna}, 
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consulship  with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  and  by- 
such  open  methods  of  bribery^  that  Cicero  pub- 
lished a  new  kiAv  against  it,  with  the  additional  pe- 
nalty of  a  ten  years  exile,  prohibiting,  likewise,  all 
shews  of  gladiators  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  suing  for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a 
certain  day  therein  specirlied  *.  Catiline,  who  knew 
the  law  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  tlesigu 
to  kill  Cicero,  with  some  other  chiefs  of  the  se- 
nate f,  on  the  day  of  election,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  twentieth  of  October ;  but  Cicero  ga\e  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon 
which  tlie  election  ^\'as  deferred,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  so  great  im- 
portance :  and  the  day  following,  in  a  full  house, 
he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear  himself  of  tliis 
charge ;  where,  without  denying  or  excusing  it, 
he  bluntly  told  them,  "  that  there  were  two 
*'  bodies  in  the  Republic,"  meaning  the  senate  and 
the  people,  *'  the  one  of  them  inliim,  Avith  a  weak 
"  head,  the  other  firm  witlioiit  a  head ;  which  last 
"  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should  never 
"  Avant  a  head  while  he  lived."  He  had  made  a  de- 
claration of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  place,  a 
i'ew  da\'s  before,  Avhen,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him 
with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely  replied,  "  that  if  ^ 
'*  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he 
*'  would  extinguish  it,  not  w  ith  water,  but  a  g€ne- 
^'ral  ruin  J." 

•*   Pro  Muricn.  23.  in  Vatiii.  15.  f  Dio.  >•  37.  43. 

X  Tuni  eiiim  dixit,  cUio  corpora  esse  Keiinib.  uiuiin  dei)ile,  iiifirmo 
capite ;  alteruni  tinnum,  sjne  capile :  luilc,  cum  ita  de  se  meriUim 
esset,  caput,  se  vivo,  hod  deluturum. — Cum  idem  iile  paucis  diebus 
apte  CatODi,  judicium  niinitanti,  rc^pondissct,   Si  quod  esset  in  suas 
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These  declarations  startled  the  senate,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  nothing  bnt  a  desperate  conspi- 
racy, I'ipe  for  execution,  could  inspire  so  daring  an 
assurance :  so  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
that  decree,  which  was  the  nsual  refuge  in  all  cases 
of  imminent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take 
care  tliat  the  Republic  received  no  harm  *.  Upon 
this  Cicero  doubled  his  'guard,  and  called  some 
troops  into  t])e  city ;  and  when  the  election  of  con- 
suls came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  sense  of  his 
own  and  of  the  public  danger  the  more  strongly, 
he  took  care  to  throw  back  his  gown,  in  the  view 
of  the  ])Coplc,  and  discovered  a  sliining  breast-plate 
wdiicli  he  wore  under  itf:  by  m  hich  precaution,  as, 
he  told  Catiline  afterwards  to  his  face,  he  prevented 
his  design  of  killing  botli  him  and  tlie  competitors 
for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Silanus  and 
L.  Licinius  Mura^nawere  declared  consuls  elect;}:. 

Catiline  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  re^'enge,  was  no\\'  eager  and  im- 
patient to  execute  his  grand  plot :  he  had  no  other 
game  left ;  his  schemes  were  not  only  suspected, 
but  actually  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
sul, and  himself  shunned  and  detestedby  all  lionest 
men;  so  that  he  resolved,  without  farther  delay, 
to  put  all  to  the  hazard,  of  ruining  either  his  conn- 

fortunas  inceucruuu  cxcitatuin,  id  slmioii  aqua,  sed  ruina  restincturum. 
Pro  Mursn.  25. 

«  Sallust.  bell.  Calit.  29.     Pint,  Cic. 

-j-  Dcscendi  in  rampuni — ciiin  ilia  lata  insigniqiie  lorica — ut  omnes 
boni  aniniadverterent,  »'t  cum  in  inelii  et  pcriculo  consulem  viderent, 
id  quod  factum  est,  ad  opem  pra.>idiumque  mcum  concurrerent.  Pro 
Mnrxn.  26. 

X  Cum  proximjs  comitiis  coH-iUaribus,  me  consulem   in  campo  &:  . 
competitores  tuos  intorlicere  voUiisti,  comprL-ssi  conalii'v  tr.os  nef^rio^ 
amicorum  pra:sidio.     in  Catil.  1.  i. 
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try  or  himself.     Pie  was  singularly  formed,  both  by- 
art  and  nature,  for  tlic  head  of  a  desperate  con- 
spiracy ;  of  an  illustrious  family,  ruined  fortunes, 
proflig'ate  mind,  undaunted  courage,  un^\■earied  in- 
dustry; of  a  capacity  equal  to  the  hardiest  attempt, 
with  a  tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  hand  that 
could  execute  it  *      Cicero  gives  us  his  just  charac- 
ter in  many  parts  of  his  Avorks,  but  in  none  a  more 
lively  picture  of  him  than  in  the  following  passage  f: 
'•  He  had  in  him,"  says  he,   "  many,  though  not 
"  express  images,  yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  vir- 
"  tues ;  was  acquainted  with  a  great   number  of 
''  wicked  men,  yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  vir- 
•'  tuous.    His  hoii.se  w  as  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
"  temptations  to  lust  and  lewdness,  yet  with  several 
*'  incitements  also  to  industry  and  lal^or :  it  was  a 
"  scene  of  vicious  pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial 
'•  exercises.     There  never  was  such  a  monster  on 
"  earth,  compounded  of  passions   so   contrary  and 
"  opposite.     \\'ho  was  ever  more  agreeable  at  one 
"  time  to  the  best  citizens  ;  who  more  intimate  at 
'*  another  with   the  worst  ?  who  a  man  of  better 
'■  principles?  whoa  fouler  enemy  to  this  city?  who 
"  more  intemperate  in  pleasure  ?  who  more  patient 
"  in  labor?  who  more  rapacious  in  plundering?  who 
''  more  profuse  in  squandering  ?  He  had  a  wonder- 
"  ful  faculty  of  engaging  men  to  his  friendship,  and 
"  obliging  them  byhis  observance,  sharing  with  them 
,"  in  common  whatever  he  was  master  of;  serving 
"  them  with  his  money,  his  interest,  his  pains,  and, 
^'  when  there  was  occasion,  by  the  most  daring  acts 

*  Enit   el  consilium  ad  facinus  aptum  ;  consilio  autem  nec^Ue  lin- 
gua, neque  manus  deerat.     In  Catil.  3.  7. 

t  Pro  Cil.  S,  6. 
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"  of  villanv ;  nioukUng  bis  nature  to  his  purposes^ 
''  and  bending  it  every  way  to  his  will.  With  the 
"morose,  be  could  live  severely;  with  the  free, 
"  gaily ;  v.ith  the  old  gravely  ;  with  the  young, 
"  cheerfully  ;  with  the  enterprising,  audaciously ; 
*'  with  the  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a  temper  so 
''  various  and  pliable,  he  gathered  about  him  the 
"  profligate  and  the  rash  from  all  countries,  yet  held 
•'  attached  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  many  brave 
"  and  worthy  men,  by  the  specious  shew  of  a  pre- 
"  tended  virtue." 

With  these  talents,  if  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, and  with  it  the  command  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  the  empire,    he  would  probabty,  like 
another  Cinna,  have  made  himself  the  tyrant  of  his 
country  :  but  despair  and  impatience,  under  his  re- 
peated disappointments,  hurried  him  on  to  the  mad 
rcsolution,  of  extorting  by  force  what  he  could  not 
procure  by  address.    His  scheme,  however,  was  not 
without  a  foundation  of  probability,  and  there  were 
several   reasons  for  thinking  the  present  time  the 
most  seasonable  for  the  execution  of  it.     Italy  was 
drained  in  a  manner  of  regular  troops  ;  Pompey  at 
a  gTcat  distance  with  the  best  army  of  the  empire; 
and  his  old  friend  Antonius,  on  whose  assistance  he 
still  depended  *,  was  to  iiave  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  that  remained.  But  his  greatest  hopes  lay  in 
Sylla's  veteran  soldiers,  whose  cause  he  had  always 
espoused,  and  among  whom  he  had  been  bred ;  wha 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  thousand,  were 
settled  in  the  several  districts  and  colonies  of  Italy, 
in  tlie  possession  of  lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla, 

*  InHatiim  turn  spe  milituin,  turn  colltgx  mei,  ut  ipse  diceba.t  pro- 
missis.     Tro  Miiiam.  23. 
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which  the  gcnerahty  had  wasted  by  their  vices 
and  hixury,  and  wanted  another  civil  war  to  re- 
pair their  shattered  fortunes.  Among  these  he 
employed  his  agents  and  officers  in  all  parts,  to  de- 
bauch them  to  his  service ;  and,  in  Etruria,  had 
actually  enrolled  a  considerable  body,  and  formed 
them  into  a  little  army,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  a  bold  and  experienced  centurion,  who 
waited  only  for  his  orders  to  take  the  field '^.  "Wc 
must  add  to  this,  Avhat  all  writers  mention,  the 
universal  disaffection  and  discontent  which  possess- 
ed all  ranks  of  the  city,  but  especially  the  meaner 
sort,  who,  from  the  uneasiness  of  their  circumstances, 
and  the  pressure  of  their  debts,  wished  for  a  chano-e 
of  government :  so  that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any 
■little  advantage  at  setting  out,  or  come  off  but 
equal  in  the  first  battle,  there  was  reason  to  expect 
a  general  declaration  in  his  favor  |. 

He  called  a  council,  therefore,  of  all  the  conspi- 
rators, to  settle  tlie  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide 
the  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  fix  a  proper 
day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about  thirty-- 
five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  princi- 
pals in  the  plot,  partly  of"  the  senatorian,  partly  of 
the  equestrian  order,  with  many  others  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  fa- 
milies and  interest  in  their  several  countries.  The 
senators  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus, 


*  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  Rempub.  in  Etrurise  faucibus  colio- 
cata.    in  Catil.  I.  'i.  it.  2.  6. 

f  Sed  omnino  cuncta  plebes,  novarum  rerum  studio,  Catilins 
ineepta  probabat — quod  si  primo  prsclio  Catiiinse  superior,  aut 
«qua  mauu  discessiiset,  protetto  magna  clades,  &c.  Sal!u»t.  37, 
2», 
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P.  Autronius,  L.  Cassias  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv. 
Sylla,  L.  Vargiriteius,  Q.  Curiiis,  Q.  Annius,  ^I. 
Poicius  Lccca,  L.  Bcstia*. 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  Patrician  branch 
of  the  CorneHan  family,  one  of  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  grand- 
father had  born  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  and 
was  the  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound  f.  The  grandson,  by  the  favor  of  his  noble 
birth,  had  been  advanced  to  the  consulship  about 
eioht  vears  before,  but  was  turned  out  of  the  senate 
soon  after  by  the  censors,  for  the  notorious  infamy 
of  his  life,  till,  by  obtaining  the  proctorship  a  second 
time,  which  he  now  actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered 
his  former  place  and  rank  in  that  supreme  council  J. 
His  parts  were  but  moderate,  or  rather  slow ;  yet  the 
comeliness  of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  pro- 
priety of  his  action,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  procured  him  some  reputation  as  a  speaker  §. 
He  was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  profligately  wicked ;  yet 
so  vain  and  ambitious,  as  to  expect,  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  to  be  the  fust  man  in  the 
Republic:  in  which  fancy  he  was  strongly  flattered  by 
some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assured  him,  from  the 
Sibvline  books,  ''  that  there  weie  three  Corneliuses 

*  Salliist.  17. 

f  Num  r.  Lcntulum,  principem  senatus?  Complurcs  alios  sum- 
in  os  viros,  qui  cum  L.  Opiuiio  consule  arniati  Gracchuni  in  Aventi- 
num  perscculi  sunt  ?  quo  in  pra;lio  Lentulus  grave  vuluus  accepit. 
Thilip.  8.  4.  in  Catil.  4.  f>. 

X  Lentulus  quoque  tunc  maxime  prietor,  ic.  Flor.  4.  1.  Dio, 
p.  43.     riut.  in  Cic. 

§  P.  Lentulus,  cujus  ot  excogitandi  et  loqucndi  tarditatem  tegcbat 
forni;v.  dignitas,  corporis  motus  plenus  et  artis  et  venustati?,  vocis  et 
suavitas  et  maguitudo.    Brut.  350. 
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destined  to  the  dominion  of  Rome;  that  Cinna 
and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  it,  and  the  pro- 
phecy wanted  to  be  completed  in  him*.  With 
these  views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy, 
trusting  to  Catiline's  vigor  for  the  execution,  and 
hoping  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  success. 

Cethegus  was  of  an  extraction  equally  noble, 
but  of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuous,  and  daring  to  a 
degree  even  of  fury.  He  had  been  warmly  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  was 
driven  out  of  Rome;  but  when  Sylla's  affairs  be- 
came prosperous,  he  presently  changed  sides,  and 
throwing  himself  at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promising 
great  services,  was  restored  to  the  cityf.  After 
Sylla's  death,  by  intrigues  and  faction,  he  acquired 
so  great  an  influence,  that,  while  Pompey  was 
abroad,  he  governed  all  things  at  home;  procured 
for  Antonius  that  command  over  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  LucuUus,  the  management 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  J.  In  the  height  of  this 
power,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  raise 
contributions  in  that  province,  where,  meeting  with 
some  opposition  to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  insult,  and  even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q. 


*  Lentulura  autem  sibi  confirmasse  ex  fatis  Sibyllinis,  Harus« 
picumqiie  responsis,  se  esse  tertium  ilium  Corneliuin,  ad  quem  reg« 
num  hujus  urbis  atque  imperium  pervenire  esset  necesse,  &c.  In 
Catil.  3.  4.  it.  4.  6. 

t  Quid  Catiiina  tuis  natalibus,  atque  Cethegi 
Inveniet  quisquam  sublimius? 

Jiiv.  Sat.  8,  231.     Appian.  399. 

X  Hie  est  M.  Antonius,  qui  gratia  Cotts  consulis,  &  Cethegi 
factione  in  senatu,  curationem  infinitam  nsictus,  &c.  Ascon.  jr 
A'er.  2.  3.     Plut.  in  Lucull. 

VOL.  I.  N  • 
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Metellus  Pius*.  But  the  insolence  of  his  conducV 
and  the  infamy  of  liis  life,  gradually  diminished, 
and,  at  last,  destroyed  his  credit;  when,  finding 
himself  controlled  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  par- 
ticular vigilance  of  Cicero,  he  entered  eagerly  into 
Catiline's  plot,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  most 
bloody  and  desperate  part  of  it,  the  task  of  massa- 
creing  their  enemies  within  the  city.  The  rest  of 
the  conspirators  were  not  less  illustrious  for  their 
birth  f.  The  two  Syllas  were  nephews  to  the  dic- 
tator of  that  name;  Autronius  had  obtained  the 
consulship,  but  was  deprived  for  bribery ;  and  Cas- 
sius  was  competitor  for  it  with  Cicero  himself.  In 
short,  they  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  and  charac- 
ter; men  whom  disappointments,  ruined  fortunes, 
and  flagitious  lives,  had  prepared  for  any  design 
against  the  state;  and  all  whose  hopes  of  ease  and 
advancement  depended  on  a  change  of  affairs,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Republic. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general 
insurrection  should  be  raised  through  Italy,  the 
different  parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  different 
leaders;  that  Catiline  should  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  Etruria;  that  Rome  should  be  fired 
in  many  places  at  once,  and  a  massacre  begun  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  senate,  and  all  their  ene- 
mies ;  of  whom  none  were  to  be  spared  except  the 
sons  of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as  hostages 
of  their  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  father  ; 

*  Quis  de  C.  Cethego,  atqiic  ejus  in  Hispaniam  profectione,  ac 
de  vuliiere  Q.  Metelli  Pii  cogitat,  cui  non  ad  illius  poenatu  career 
;Edificatus  esse  videatur  ?     Pro  Syll.  25. 

f  Ciirii,  Porcii,  ^yllae,  Cethegi,  Antonii,  Vargunteii,  atque  LorV' 
gini:  qux  familiser  quaj  Senatus  insignia?  &c.    Flor.  1.  4.  1. 
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that,  in  the  consternation  of  the  fire  and  massacre, 
Catiline  should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan  army,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confusion,  and  make 
hirtiself  master  of  the  city;  where  Lentulus,  in  the 
mean  while,  as  first  in  dignity,  was  to  preside  in 
their  general  councils :  Cassius  to  manage  the  af- 
fair of  firing  it;  Cethegus  to  direct  the  massacre*. 
But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very  desirous 
to  see  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome;  upon 
which  two  knights  of  the  company  undertook  to 
kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early 
visit,  on  pretence  of  business  f.  They  were  both 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  used  to  frequent  his  house ; 
and,  knowing  his  custom  of  giving  free  access  to 
all,  made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C. 
Cornelius,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  confessed  J. 
■  The  meeting  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
liad  information  of  all  that  passed  in  it;  for,  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained 
over  Curius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  conspirators,  of 
senatorian  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual  account  of 
all  their  deliberations.  He  presently  imparted  this 
intelligence  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who 
were  assembled  that  evening,  as  usual,  at  his  house; 
informing  them,  not  only  of  the  design,  but  naming 

*  Cum  Catilina  egrederetur  ad  exercitum,  Lentulus  in  iirbe  relin- 
tjueretur,  Cassius  incendiis,  Cethegus  csedi  pra?poneretur.  Pro  Syll. 
19.    Vid.  Plut.  in  Cic. 

f  Dixisti  paullulum  tibi  esse  mors,  quod  ego  viverem :  reperti 
sunt  duo  Equites  Roniaai,  qui  te  ista  cura  liberarent,  &  scse  ilia 
ipsa  nocte  ante  lucem  me  nice  in  lectulo  interfecturos  polliceren- 
tur.     In  Catil.  1.  4.  it.  Sallust.  28. 

X  Tunc  tuus  pater,  Corneli,  id  quod  tandem  aliquando  confitetur, 
JUam  sibi  officiosam  provinciam  depoposcit.     Pro  Syll.  18. 
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the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour 
when  they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all  which  fell 
out  exactly  as  he  foretold;  for  the  two  knights 
came  before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  all  admit- 
tance refused  to  them*. 

Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another  af- 
fair, of  no  less  moment,  before  he  quitted  the  city; 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of  Prteneste,  one  of 
the  strono'est  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twentv-five 
miles  of  Rome;  which  would  have  been  of  singular 
use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all 
events :  but  Cicero  was  still  before-hand  with  him, 
and,  from  the  apprehension  of  such  an  attempt, 
had  previously  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a 
special  guard ;  so  that  when  Catiline  came  in  the 
night  to  make  an  assault,  he  found  them  so  well 
provided,  that  he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  ex- 
periment f. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when  Ci- 
cero delivered  the  first  of  those  four  speeches,  which 
were  spoken  upon  the  occasion  of  it,  and  are  still 
extant.  The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  on 
the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  evening;  and  on. 
the  eighth  he  summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  was  not  usually 
held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm  if.     There  had 

*  Domuin  ineam  majoribus  praesidiis  munivi :  exclusi  eos,  quos  tu 
xiiane  ad  me  salutatum  miseras;  cum  illi  ipsi  venissent,  quos  ego  jam 
multis  ac  summis  viris  ad  me  id  temporis  ventures  esse  praedixeram. 
In  Cat.  1.  1.  4. 

f  Quid?  eum  tu  Pracneste  Kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus  occupa- 
turum  nocturno  impetu  confideres?  Sensistine  illam  coloniam  meo 
jussu,  meis  prccsidiis — esse  munitam?  lb.  1.  3.  Praneste — natura 
munitum.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  26. 

X  Nihil  hie  muuitissimus  habendi  Senatus  locus.    lb.  I.  1. 
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been  several  debates  before  tbis  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Catiline's  treasons,  and  his  design  of  killing 
the  consul ;  and  a  decree  had  passed,  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  plot ;  if  a  slave,  his  liberty,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  six- 
teen hundred*.  Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound  dis- 
simulation, and  the  constant  professions  of  his  in- 
nocence, still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks,  repre- 
senting the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his  enemy  Ci- 
cero, and  offering  to  give  security  for  his  beha- 
viour, and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  name — of  M.  Lepidus,  of 
the  pra3tor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself:  but  none 
of  them  would  receive  him  ;  and  Cicero  plainly  told 
him,  "  that  he  should  never  think  himself  safe  in 
the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by  living 
in  the  same  city  with  him|:"  yet  he  still  kept  on 
the  mask,  and  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this 
very  meeting  in  the  Capitol;  which  so  shocked  the 
whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaintance 
durst  venture  to  salute  him ;  and  the  consular  se- 
nators quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to  him  J.  Ci- 
cero was  so  provoked  by  his  impudence,  that, 
instead  of  entering  upon  any  business,  as  he  de- 
signed, addressing  himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he 

*  Si  quis  indicasset  de  conjuratione,  quae  contra  remp.  facta  erat, 
praemium,  servo,  libertatem  &  sestertia  centum  ;  liberto,  impunitatem 
&  sestertia  cc,     Sallust.  30. 

f  Cum  a  me  id  responsum  tulisses,  me  nullo  mode  posse  iisdem 
parietibus  tuto  esse  tecum,  qui  magno  in  pericuio  essem,  quod  iisdem 
moenibus  contineremur.     lb.  1.  8. 

+  Quis  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  tot  ex  tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis 
salutavit  ?  Quid,  quod  adventu  tuo  ista  subsellia  vacuefacta  sunt  ?  &c 
lb.  1.  7. 

N  3 
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broke  out  into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him, 
and,  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  elo- 
quence, laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies, 
and  the  notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

He  put  him  in  mind,  that  there  was  a  decree  al- 
ready made  against  him,  by  which  he  could  take  his 
life*,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  along  ago, 
since  many,  far  more  eminent  and  less  criminal,  had 
been  taken  off  by  the  same  authority,  for  the  suspi- 
cion only  of  treasonable  designs  ;  that  if  he  should 
order  him,  therefore,  to  be  killed  upon  the  spot, 
there  was  cause  to  apprehend,  that  it  would  be 
thousfht  rather  too  late  than  too  cruel :  But  there 
was  a  certain  reason  which  yet  withheld  him  : 
"  Thou  shalt  then  be  put  to  death,"  says  he,  "when 
"  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so  des- 
"  perate,  so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
*'  done  justly.  As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to 
"  defend  thee,  thou  shalt  live,  and  live  so,  as  thou 
*'  now  dost,  surrounded  by  the  guards  which  I  have 
"  placed  about  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a 
"  foot  against  the  Republic,  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears 
"  of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
*'  done,  when  thou  little  though  test  of  itf ."  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  the  conspirators  at  their  several  meet- 
ings, to  let  him  see,  that  he  was  perfectly  informed 
of  ever}^  step  which  he  had  taken,  or  designed  to 
take ;  and  observes,  that  he  saw  several  at  that  very 
time  in  the  senate,  who  had  assisted  at  those  meet- 
ings— he  presses  him,  therefore,  to  quit  the  city, 

*  Ilabemus  Senatus  consultum  in  te,  Catilina,  vehemeiis  &  grave. 
In  Catil.  1.  1. 

t  Ibid.  2. 
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and,  since  all  liis  councils  were  detected,  to  drop 
the  thought  of  fires  and  n^assacres  ;  that  the  gates 
were  open,  and  nobody  should  stop  him  *.  Then, 
runnino-  over  the  flao-itious  enormities  of  his  life, 
and  the  series  of  his  traitorous  practices,  he  exhorts, 
uro-es,  commands  him  to  depart;  and,  if  he  would 
be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary  exile,  and 
free  them  from  their  fears;  that,  if  they  were  just 
ones,  they  might  be  safer  ;  if  groundless,  the  quiet- 
erf  :  that  though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to 
the  house,  whether  they  would  order  him  into  ba- 
nishment, or  not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their 
sense  upon  it,  by  their  manner  of  behaving  while 
he  was  urging  him  to  it;  for,  should  he  bid  any 
other  senator  of  credit,  P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcel- 
kis,  to  go  into  exile,  they  would  all  rise  up  against 
him  at  once,  and  lay  violent  hands  on  their  consul : 
yet,  when  he  said  it  to  him,  by  their  silence  they 
approved  it;  by  their  suffering  it,  decreed  it;  by 
saying  nothing,  proclaimed  their  consent  J:  that 
he  would  answer  likewise  for  the  knights,  who  were 
then  guarding  the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were 
hardly  restrained  from  doing  him  violence;  that  if 
he  would  consent  to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  at- 
tend him  to  the  gates.  Yet,  after  all,  if,  in  virtue 
of  his  command,  he  should  really  go  into  banish- 
ment, he  foresaw  what  a  storm  of  envy  he  should 
draw  by  it  upon  himself;  but  he  did  not  value  that, 
if,  by  his  own  calamity,  he  could  avert  the  dangers 
of  the  Republic :  but  there  was  no  hope  that  Cati- 
line could  ever  be  induced  to  yield  to  the  occasions 
of  the  state,  or  moved  with  a  sense  of  his  crimes, 

*  Ibid.  5.  t  Ibid.  7,  J  Ibid.  8. 
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or  reclaimed  by  shame,  or  fear,  or  reason,  from  his 
madness*.  He  exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he  would 
not  go  into  exile,  to  go,  at  least,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected, into  Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  the  war; 
provided  only,  that  he  would  carry  out  with  him 
all  the  rest  of  his  crew :  that  there  he  might  riot 
and  exult  at  his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification 
of  seeing  one  honest  man  about  himf :  there  he 
might  practise  all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had 
been  trained,  of  lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only 
in  pursuit  of  his  lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and 
hardy  enterprizes:  there  he  might  exert  all  that 
boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by 
which,  however,  he  w^ould  shortly  find  himself  un- 
done. He  then  introduces  an  expostulation  of  the 
Republic  with  himself,  for  his  too  great  lenity,  in 
suffering  such  a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurry- 
ing him  to  immediate  death ;  that  it  was  an  in- 
stance of  cowardice  and  ingratitude  to  the  Roman 
people,  that  he,  a  new  man,  who,  without  any  re- 
commendation from  his  ancestors,  had  been  raised 
by  them  through  all  the  degrees  of  honor  to  sove- 
reign dignity,  should,  for  the  sake  of  any  danger 
to  himself,  neglect  the  care  of  the  public  safety  [f. 
"  To  this  most  sacred  voice  of  my  country,"  says 
he,  "  and  to  all  those  who  blame  me  after  the  same 
"  manner,  I  shall  make  this  short  answer — that  if 
"  I  had  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  put  Cati- 
"  line  to  death,  I  would  not  have  allowed  that  gla- 
*'  diator  the  use  of  one  moment's  life  :  for  if,  in  for- 
*'  mer  days,  our  most  illustrious  citizens,  instead 
*'  of  sullying,  have  done  honor  to  their  memories, 

*  Ibid.  9.  t  Ibid.  10.  J  Ibid.  11, 
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"  by  the  destruction  of  Saturninus,  the  Gracchi, 
"  I'laccus,  and  many  others,  there  is  no  ground  to 
"  fear,  that,  by  killing  this  parricide,  any  envy 
*'  would  lie  upon  me  with  posterity;  yet,  if  the 
"  greatest  was  sure  to  befal  mef  it  was  always  my 
"  persuasion,  that  envy,  acquired  by  virtue,  was 
"  really  glory,  not  envy :  but  there  are  some,  of  this 
"  very  order,  who  do  not  either  see  the  dangers 
"  which  hang  over  us,  or  else  dissemble  what  they 
"  see ;  who,  by  the  softness  of  their  votes,  cherish 
"  Catiline's  hopes,  and  add  strength  to  the  conspi- 
"  racy,  by  not  believing  it:  whose  authority  influ- 
"  ences  many,  not  only  of  the  wicked,  but  the 
"  ^veak  ;  who,  if  I  had  punished  this  man  as  he  de- 
"  served,  would  not  have  fluled  to  cry  out  upon 
"  me  for  acting  the  tyrant*.  Now,  I  am  persuad- 
"  ed,  that,  wiien  he  is  once  gone  into  Manliuss 
"  camp,  whither  he  actually  designs  to  go,  none 
"  can  be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  plot, 
"  none  so  wicked,  as  not  to  acknowledge  it:  where- 
"  as,  by  taking  off  him  alone,  though  this  pesti- 
^'  lence  would  be  somewhat  checked,  it  could  not 
*'  be  suppressed:  but  when  he  has  thrown  himself 
"  into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends  alona: 
"  with  him,  and  drawn  together  the  profligate  and 
*'  desperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only 
"  this  ripened  plague  of  the  Republic,  but  the  very 
"  root  and  seed  of  all  our  evils  will  be  extirpated 
"  with  him  at  once.'*  Then  applying  himself  again 
to  Catiline,  he  concludes  with  a  short  prayer  to 
Jupiter :  "  With  these  omens,  Catiline,  of  all  pros- 
*'  perity  to  the  Republic,  but  of  destruction  to  thy- 

*  lb.  12. 
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"  self,  and  all  those  who  have  joined  themselves 
"  with  thee  in  all  kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way 
"  then  to  this  impious  and  ahominable  war ;  whilst 
"  thou,  Jupiter,  whose  religion  was  established 
"  with  tlie  foundation  of  this  city,  whom  we  truly 
"  call  Stator,  the  stay  and  prop  of  this  empire,  wilt 
"  drive  this  man  and  his  accomplices  from  thy  al- 
*•  tars  and  temples,  from  the  houses  and  walls  of 
"  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  us  all ; 
"  and  wilt  destroy,  with  eternal  punishments,  both 
"  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters  of  good  men,  the 
"  enemies  of  their  country,  the  plunderers  of  Italy, 
''  now  confederated  in  this  detestable  league  and 
"  partnership  of  villany." 

Catiline,  astonished  by  the  thundcrof  this  speech, 
had  little  to  say  for  himself  in  answer  to  it ;  yet, 
with  downcast  looks  and  suppliant  voice,  he  beg- 
ged of  the  fathers,  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what 
was  said  against  him  by  an  enemy ;  that  his  birth 
and  past  life  offered  every  thing  to  him  that  was 
hopeful;  and  it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
man  of  patrician  family,  whose  ancestors,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  given  many  proofs  of  their  affec- 
tion to  the  Roman  ])Coplc,  should  want  to  overturn 
the  government ;  while  Cicero,  a  stranger  and  late 
hihabitant  of  Rome,  was  so  zealous  to  preserve  it. 
But,  as  he  was  going  on  to  give  foul  language,  the 
senate  interrupted  him,  by  a  general  outcry,  calling 
him  traitor  and  parricide :  upon  which,  being  fu- 
rious and  desperate,  he  declared  again,  aloud,  what 
he  had  said  before  to  Cato,  that  since  he  was  cir- 
cumvented and  driven  headlong  by  his  enemies,  he 
would  quench  the  flame  which  was  raised  about 
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him,  by  the  common  ruin ;  and  so  rushed  out  of 
the  assembly*.  As  soon  as  he  was  come  to  his 
house,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed, 
perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any  longer,  he 
resolved  to  enter  into  action  immediately,  before  tlie 
troops  of  the  Republic  were  increased,  or  any  new 
levies  made;  so  that,  after  a  short  conference  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  about  what  had 
been  concerted  in  the  last  meeting;,  havinu*  o-iveu 
fresh  orders  and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very 
night,  with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  Etruria'j'. 

He  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
out  that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at 
Marseilles  J;  which  was  industriously  spread  through 
the  city  next  morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon 
Cicero,  for  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banish- 
ment without  any  previous  trial  or  proof  of  his 
guilt:  but  Cicero  Vv'as  too  well  informed  of  his  mo- 
tions, to  entertain  any  doubt  about  his  going  to 
Manlius's  camp,  and  into  actual  rebellion :  he  knew 
that  he  had  sent  thither  already  a  quantity  of  arms, 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command,  with  that 
silver  eagle,  which  he  used  to  keep  with  great  su- 
perstition in  his  house,  for  its  having  belonged 
to  C.  ]\Iarius,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cim- 


*  Turn  ille  fiiribundus;  Quoniam  quidem  circuinventus,  inquit, 
all  iuimicis  prsceps  agor,  inceudium  meum  ruina  extingiiam.  Sal- 
lust.  31. 

t  lb.  32. 

t  At  enim  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dicunt  a  me  in  exilium  ejectum 
esse  Catilinam — Ego  vehemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  elves  in  exi- 
lium ejicio,  &c.     In  Catil.  2.  6. 
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bri*.  But,  lest  the  story  should  make  an  ill  im- 
presBion  on  the  city,  he  called  the  people  together 
into  the  forum,  to  give  them  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  the  senate,  the  day  before,  and  of  Cati- 
line's leaving  Rome  upon  it. 

He  began,  by  congratulating  with  them  on  Ca- 
tiline's flight,  as  on  a  certain  victory;  since  the 
driving  him  from  his  secret  plots  and  insidious 
attempts  on  their  lives  and  fortunes,  into  open  re- 
belHon,  was  in  effect  to  conquer  him :  that  Cati- 
line himself  was  sensible  of  it;  whose  chief  regret, 
in  his  retreat,  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for 

leaving  it  standing  t- "  But  if  there   be  any 

•*'  here,"  says  he,  "  who  blame  me  for  what  I  am 
"  boasting  of,  as- you  all,  indeed,  justly  may,  that 
*'  I  did  not  rather  seize,  than  send  away  so  capital 
"  an  enemy ;  that  is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the 
*'  fault  of  the  times.  Catiline  ought,  long  ago,  to 
*'  have  suffered  the  last  punishment;  the  custom  of 
*'  our  ancestors,  the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and 
"  the  Republic  itself  required  it:  But  how  many 
**  would  there  have  been  who  would  not  have  be- 
"  lieved  what  I  charged  him  with?  how  many  who, 
"  through  weakness,  would  never  have  imagined  it, 
*'  or,  through  wickedness,  Avould  have  defended 
"  it?" — He  observes,  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline  to 
death,  he  should  have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an 
odium,  as  would  have  rendered  him  unable  to  prose- 
cute his  accomplices,  and  extirpate  the  remains  of 
the  conspiracy;  but,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him 

*  Cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  signa  militaria,  cum  aquilam  illam 
argenteam,  coi  ille  etiam  sacrarium  scelerum  domisuic  fccerat,  scirtnu 
esse  prxiuissum.     lb.   Sallust.  59> 

t  In  Catil.  2.  1. 
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now,  he  was  sorry  only  that  he  went  off  with  so  few 
to  attend  him*;  that  his  forces  were  contemptible,  if 
compared  with  those  of  the  Republic,  made  up  of 
a  miserable,  needy  crew,  who  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stance, forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away, 
not  only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  prae- 
tor's edict: — That  those  who  had  deserted  his  ar- 
my, and  staid  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  army  itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they 
knew  him  to  be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet 
were  not  at  all  moved  by  it:  that  he  had  laid  open 
all  their  councils  in  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon 
which  Catiline  was  so  disheartened,  that  he  imme- 
diately fled:  that  he  could  not  guess  what  these 
others  meant;  if  they  imagined  that  he  should  al- 
ways use  the  same  lenity,  they  were  much  mis- 
takenf :  for  he  had  now  gained  what  he  had  hitherto 
been  waiting  for,  to  make  all  the  people  see  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy ;  that  now,  therefore,  there 
was  no  more  room  for  clemency,  the  case  itself  re- 
quired severity  :  yet  he  would  still  grant  them  one 
thing,  to  quit  the  city,  and  follow  Catiline:  nay, 
would  tell  them  the  way;  it  was  the  Aurelian  road, 
and,  if  they  would  make  haste,  they  might  over- 
take him  before  night.  Then,  after  describing 
the  profligate  life  and  conversation  of  Catiline  and 
his  accomplices  J,  he  declares  it  insufferably  impu- 
dent for  such  men  to  pretend  to  plot:  the  lazy 
against  the  active,  the  foolish  against  the  prudent, 
the  drunken  against  the  sober,  tlie  drowsy  against 
the  vigilant ;  who,  lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mis- 
tresses, staggering  with  wine,    stuffed  with   vic- 

*  lb.  2.  t  lb.  3.  t  lb.  4. 
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tuals,  crowned  with  garlands,  daubed  with  perfumes, 
belch,  in  their  conversations,  of  massacreing  the 
honest,  and  firing  the  city.  "  If  my  consulship," 
says  he,  "  since  it  cannot  cure,  should  cut  off  all 
*'  these,  it  would  add  no  small  period  to  the  dura- 
"  tion  of  the  Republic :  for  there  is  no  nation 
"  which  we  have  reason  to  fear;  no  king  who  can 
'*  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people  ;  all  disturb- 
*•  ances  abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  quelled 
"  by  the  virtue  of  one  man;  but  a  domestic  war 
"  still  remains;  the  treason,  the  danger,  the  enemy 
"  is  within:  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury,  with 
"  madness,  withvillany  :  in  this  war  I  profess  my- 
"  self  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
"  animosity  of  the  desperate  :  whatever  can  possi- 
"  bly  be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be 
*'  cut  off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin 
"  of  the  city*.  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  report 
of  Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but  ridicules 
the  weakness  of  it,  and  says,  that  he  had  put  that 
matter  out  of  doubt,  by  exposing  all  his  treasons, 
the  day  before,  in  the  senate f.  He  laments  the 
wretched  condition,  not  only  of  governing,  but 
even  of  preserving  states  :  "  For  if  Catiline,"  says 
he,,  "  baffled  by  my  pains  and  councils,  should 
"  really  change  his  mind,  drop  all  thoughts  of  war, 
"  and  betake  himself  to  exile,  he  would  not  be  said 
"  to  be  disarmed  and  terrified,  or  driven  from  his 
"  purpose  by  my  vigilance:  but,  uncondemned  and 
"  innocent,  to  be  forced  into  banishment,  by  the 
"  threats  of  the  consul;  and  there  would  benuni- 
"  bers  who  would  think  him  not  wicked,  but  un- 

*  lb.  5.  t  Hj-  f>. 
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"  liappy ;  and  me  not  a  diligent  consul,  but  a  cruel 
*'  tyrant."  He  declares,  that  though,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  ease  or  character,  he  should  never  wish 
to  hear  of  Catiline's  being  at  the  head  of  an  arm)% 
yet  they  would  certainly  hear  it  in  three  days' 
time :  that  if  men  were  so  perverse  as  to  complain 
of  his  being  driven  awa}^  what  would  they  have 
said,  if  he  had  been  put  to  death  ?  Yet  there  was 
not  one  of  those  who  talked  of  his  going  to  ^lar- 
seilles,  but  would  be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was  true,  and 
wished  much  rather  to  see  him  in  i\fanlius's  camp*: 
He  proceeds  to  describe,  at  large,  the  strength  and 
forces  of  Catiline,  and  the  different  sorts  of  men 
of  which  they  were  composed  ;  and  then,  display- 
ing and  opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Republic,  he  shews  it  to  be  a  contention  of  all  sorts 
of  virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice,  in  which,  if  all 
human  help  should  fail  them,  the  gods  themselves 
would  never  suffer  the  best  cause  in  the  world  to 
be  vanquished  by  the  worst  f.  He  requires  them, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private 
houses,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public, 
without  any  tumult :  that  he  had  given  notice  to  all 
the  colonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's  retreat, 
so  as  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him  :  that,  as 
to  the  bod\'  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline  always  de- 
pended upon  as  his  best  and  surest  band,  they  were 
taken  care  oi\  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Republic  J;  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
even  these  were  better  affected  than  some  part  of 
the  patricians  :  that  he  had  sent  Q.  iMetellus,  the 
prastor,  into  Gaul,  and  the  district  of  Picenum,  to 

*  lb.  7.   8.  9.   10.  t  lb.   11. 

X  lb.  12.     Decrevere  iiti  faniiliaj  gladiatoriae  Capuam  et  in  cxtera 
niumcipia  distributrentur  pro  cujusque  opibus.     ballust.  20. 
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oppose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side :  and,  for 
settling  all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as  they 
saw,  was  then  assembling.  As  for  those,  therefore, 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  city,  thongh  they  were 
now  enemies,  yet,  since  they  were  born  citizens,  he 
admonished  them,  again  and  again,  that  his  lenity 
had  been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of  de- 
monstrating the  certainty  of  the  plot :  that,  for  the 
rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  was  his  coun- 
try, he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty  either 
to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.  "  There  is  no 
"  guard,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch 
"  the  roads ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withdraw 
"  himself,  he  may  go  whenever  he  pleases ;  but  if  lie 
"  makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  so  as  to  be 
"  caught  in  any  overt-act  against  the  Republic,  he 
*'  shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  con- 
"  suls,  excellent  magistrates,  a  stout  senate ; — 
"  that  there  are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our 
"  ancestors  provided,  as  the  avenger  of  mani- 
"  fest  crimes ;  and  all  this  shall  be  transacted  in 
"  such  a  manner,  citizens,  that  the  greatest  disor- 
"  ders  shall  be  quelled  without  the  least  hurry ; 
"  the  greatest  dangers,  without  any  tumult ;  a 
"  domestic  war,  the  most  desperate  of  any  in 
"  our  memory,  by  me,  your  only  leader  and  ge- 
*'  neral,  in  my  gown ;  wdiich  I  will  manage  so, 
"  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  not  one  even 
"  of  the  guilty  shall  suffer  punishment  in  the 
"  city  :  but  if  their  audaciousness,  and  my  coun- 
*'  try's  danger,  should  necessarily  drive  me  from 
"  this  mild  resolution,  yet  I  will  effect,  what  in  so 
"  cruel  and  treacherous   a  war  could  hardly  be 
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"  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man  shall  fall, 
"  but  all  of  you  be  safe  by  the  punishment  of  a 
"  few.  This  I  promise,  citizens,  not  from  any  con- 
"  fidence  in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  any  human 
"  councils,  but  from  the  many  evident  declara- 
"  tions  of  the  gods,  by  Avhose  impulse  I  am  led 
"  into  this  persuasion ;  Avho  assist  us,  not  as  they 
*'  used  to  do,  at  a  distance,  against  foreign  and  re- 
"  mote  enemies,  but  by  their  present  help  and  pro- 
"  tection,  defend  their  temples  and  our  houses  :  it 
"  is  your  part,  therefore,  to  worship,  implore,  and 
"  pray  to  them,  that,  since  all  our  enemies  are  now 
"  subdued  both  by  land  and  sea,  they  would  con- 
"  tiniie  to  preserve  this  city,  which  was  designed 
*'  by  them  for  the  most  beautifuj,  the  most  llou- 
"  rishing,  and  most  powerful  on  earth,  from  the 
"  most  detestable  treasons  of  its  own  desperate 
*'  citizens." 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  debate  in  the 
senate,  which  met  while  Cicero  was  speaking  to 
the  people,  and  were  waiting  his  coming  to  them 
from  the  rostra:  but  as  to  Catiline,  after  staying 
a  few  days  on  the  road,  to  raise  and  arm  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  and  which  his  agents 
had  already  been  disposing  to  his  interests,  he 
marched  directly  to  Manlius  s  camp,  with  the  fasces 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  displayed 
before  him.  Upon  this  news,  tlie  senate  declared 
both  him  and  IVIanlius  public  enemies,  with  offers 
of  pardon  to  all  his  followers,  who  were  not  con- 
demned of  capital  crimes,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty  by  a  certain  day ;  and  ordered  the  consuls  to 
make  new  levies,  and  that  Antonius  should  foUovvr 

VOL.    I.  o 
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Catiline  with  the  army;  Cicero  stay  at  home  to- 
guard  the  city*". 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cicero,  when- 
he  had  certain  information  of  Catiline's  treason,  in- 
stead of  seizing  him  in  the  city,  not  only  suffered, 
but  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  him,  as  it  were, 
to  bc(>'in  the  war.  But  there  was  g-ood  reason  for 
what  he  did,  as  he  frequently  inthnates  in  his 
speeches;  he  had  many  enemies  among  the  nobi- 
lity, and  Catiline  many  secret  friends;  and  though 
he  was  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole  progress 
and  extent  of  the  plot,  yet  the  proofs  being  not 
ready  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  Catiline's  dis- 
simulation still  prevailed,  and  pcrsnaded  great  num- 
bers of  his  innocence ;  so  that,  if  he  had  imprisoned 
and  punished  him,  at  this  time,  as  he  deserved, 
the  whole  faction  were  prepared  to  raise  a  general 
clamor  against  him,  by  representing  his  administra- 
tion as  a  tyranny,  and  the  plot  as  a  forgery  con- 
trived to  support  it :  whereas,  by  driving  Catiline- 
into  rebellion,  he  made  all  men  see  the  reality  of 
their  danger;  while,  from  an  exact  account  of  his 
troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so  unequal  to  those  of 
the  Republic,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
destroyed,  if  he  could  be  ])ushed  to  the  necessity  of 
declaring  himself,  before  his  other  projects  were 
ripe  for  execution.  lie  knew  also,  that  if  Catiline 
was  once  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
his  accomplices,  who  were  a  lazy,  drunken,  thought- 
less crew,  they  would  ruin  themselves  by  their  own 
rashness,  and  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  which 
he  should  lay  for  them  :  the  event  shewed  that  lie 
j'adged  right;  and,  by  what  happened  afterwards, 

*  Sallust,  36. 
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both  to  Catiline  and  to  himself,  it  appeared,  that, 
as  far  as  human  caution  could  reach,  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  in  regard  as  well  to  his  own, 
as  to  the  public  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry,  and  soon  after  Ca- 
tiline's flight,  Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  defend  L.  Muroena,  one  of  the  consuls 
elect, who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  senate, 
that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon 
one  of  the  consular  candidates*:  and  since  Catiline, 
whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  out  of  his  reach,  he 
resolved  to  fall  upon  Murcena;  yet  connived,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  other  consul,  Silanus,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  though  equally  guilty  with  his 
colleague|:  he  was  joined  in  the  accusation  by  one 
of  the  disappointed  candidates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  per- 
son of  distinguished  worth  and  character,  and  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age,  for  whose  ser- 
vice, and  at  whose  instance,  Cicero's  law  against 
bribery  was  chiefly  providedj. 

Muraena  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lietenant  to  Lucul- 
lus§;  and  was  now  defended  by  three,  the  greatest 
men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orators,  of  Rome,  Cras- 
sus,  Hortensius  and  Cicero :  so  that  there  had  sel- 
dom been  a  trial  of  more  expectation,  on  account  of 

*  Dixi  in  senatu,  me  nomen  consulaiis  candidali  delaturum.  Pro 
Muraen.  30.  Quod  atrociter  in  Senatu  dixisti,  aiit  uou  dixisses,  aut 
seposuisses.     lb.  31.     Plat.  Cato. 

t  Plut.  in  Cato. 

X  Legem  ambitus  flagitasti — gestus  est  mos  &  voluntati  &  dignitati 
tua;.     Pro  Mura;n.  23. 

§  Legatus  L.  Lucullo  fuit:  qua  in  legatione  duxit  exercitum — 
magnas  copias -lio=;Lium  fudit,  urbes  paitim  vi,  partim  obsidioue  cepit. 
—Pro  Muixn.  9. 
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the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  accusers  makes  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  there  was  clear  proof  of  some  illegal  practices; 
yet,  from  Cicero's  speech,  which,  though  imperfect, 
is  the  only  remaining  monument  of  the  transaction, 
it  seems  probable,  that  they  were  such  only,  as, 
though,  strictly  speaking  irregular,  were  yet  war- 
ranted by  custom  ard  the  example  of  all  candidates ; 
and,  though  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cato,  or  an 
angry  competitor,  were  usually  overlooked  by  the 
magistrates,  and  expected  by  the  people. 

The  accusation  consisted  of  three  heads;  the  scan- 
dal of  INIura^na's  life ;  the  want  of  dignity  in  his 
character  and  family;  and  bribery  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. As  tO'the  first,  the  greatest  crime  Avhich  Cato 
charged  him  with  was  dancing;  to  which  Cicero's 
defence  is  somewhat  remarkable :  He  admonishes 
Cato  not  to  throw  out  such  a  calumny  so  inconsi- 
derately, or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome  a  dancer ; 
Dut  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes  a  man  must 
needs  be  guilty  of,  before  that  of  dancing  could  be 
truly  objected  to  him :  since  nobody  ever  danced, 
even  in  solitude,  or  a  private  meeting  of  friends, 
who  Avas  not  either  drunk  or  mad;  for  dancing  was 
always  the  last  act  of  riotous  banquets,  gay  places, 
and  much  jollity :  that  Cato  charged  him,  there- 
fore, with  what  was  the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet 
with  none  of  those,  without  which  that  vice  could 
not  possibly  subsist:  with  no  scandalous  feasts, no 
amours,  no  nightly  revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extra- 
vagant expencc*,  &c. 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who  being  noble, 

*  lb.  G. 
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and  a  patrician,  was  the  more  mortified  to  be  de- 
feated by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he  con- 
temned; but  Cicero  ridicules  the  vanit}' of  think- 
ing no  family  good  but  a  patrician;  shews  that 
Mursena's  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  liad 
been  prff;tors ;  and  that  his  father  also,  from  the 
same  dignity,  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph: 
that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better  known  to  the 
antiquaries  than  to  the  people;  since  his  grand- 
father had  never  borne  any  of  the  principal  offices, 
nor  his  father  ever  mounted  higher  than  the  eques- 
trian rank :  that  being,  therefore,  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  he  had  always  reckoned  him  in  the 
same  class  with  himself,  of  those  who,  by  their  own 
industry,  had  opened  their  way  to  the  highest  ho- 
nors; that  the  Curiuses,  the  Catoes,  the  Pom- 
peiuses,  the  Mariuses,  the  Didiuses,  the  Casliuses, 
were  all  of  the  same  sort ;  that  when  he  had  broken 
through  that  barricade  of  nobilit}^,  and  laid  the 
■consulship  open  to  the  virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the 
noble,  and  when  a  consul,  of  an  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious descent,  was  defended  by  a  consul,  the 
son  of  a  knight,  he  never  imagined  that  the  ac- 
cusers would  venture  to  say  a  word  about  the  no- 
velty of  a  family;  that  he  himself  had  two  patrician 
competitors,  the  one  a  profligate  and  audacious, 
the  other  an  excellent  and  modest  man ;  yet  that 
he  outdid  Catiline  in  dignity,  Galba  in  interest; 
and  if  that  had  been  a  crime  in  a  new  man,  he 
should  not  have  wanted  enemies  to  object  it  to 
him*.  He  then  shews,  that  the  science  of  arms, 
in  which  Mursena  excelled,  had  much  more  dig- 
nity and  splendor  in  it  than  the  science  of  the  law, 

*  Pro  Murnen.  7.  8. 
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being  that  which  first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman 
people,  brought  glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued 
the  world  to  their  empire  ;  that  martial  virtue  had 
ever  been  the  means  of  conciliating  the  favor  of 
the  people,  and  recommending  to  the  honors  of 
the  state ;  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should 
hold  the  first  place  in  that  city,  which  was  raised 
by  it  to  be  the  head  of  all  other  cities  in  the 
world*. 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge, 
the  crime  of  bribery,  there  was  little  or  nothing- 
made  out  against  him,  but  what  was  too  common 
to  be  thought  criminal :  the  bribery  of  shews,  plays, 
and  dinners  given  to  the  populace  ;  yet  not  so  much 
by  himself,  as  by  his  friends  and  relations,  wiio 
were  zealous  to  serve  him ;  so  that  Cicero  makes 
very  slight  of  it,  and  declares  himself  more  afraid 
of  the  authority,  than  the  accusation  of  Cato ;  and, 
to  obviate  the  influence  which  the  reputation  of 
Cato's  integrity  might  have  in  the  cause,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  people  in  general,  and  all  wise 
judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the  power  and  in- 
terest of  an  accuser ;  lest  the  criminal  should  be 
borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  but 
the  superior  force  of  his  adversary.  "  Let  the  au- 
"  thority  of  the  great  prevail,"  says  he,  "  for  the 
"  safety  of  the  innocent,  the  protection  of  the  help- 
"  less,  the  relief  of  the  miserable;  but  let  its  influ- 
"  ence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  destruc- 
"  tion  of  citizens :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
*'  Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse, 
"  if  he  had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  lie  esta,- 

*  lb.  9.  10.  11. 
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"  bliskes  a  very  unjust  law^  to  men  in  distress,  by 
"  making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  consi- 
"  dered  as  a  prejudice,  or  previous  condemnation 
"  of  tlie  criminal*."  He  exhorts  Cato  not  to  be  so 
severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  Repubhc 
-itself  had  found  useful ;  nor  to  deprive  the  people 
x)f  the  plays,  gladiators,  and  feasts,  which  their  an- 
<:estors  had  a])proved  ;  nor  to  take  from  candidates 
an  opportunity  of  obliging,  by  a  method  of  ex- 
pence,  which  indicated  their  generosity,  lather  than 
an  intention  to  corruptf. 

But,  whatever  ]\Iurejna"s  crime  might  be,  the  cir- 
•cumstance  which  chiefly  favored  him,  was  the  dif- 
ficidty  of  the  times,  and  a  re]>eUion  actually  on 
foot ;  which  made  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to 
-deprive  the  city  of  a  consul,  who,  by  a  military 
•education,  was  the  bc:st  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so 
dangerous  a  crisis.  This  point  Cicero  dwells  much 
upon,  declaring  that  he  undertook  this  cause,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  Alur^ena,  as  of  the  peace, 
the  liberty,  the  lives  and  safety  of  them  all. — 
"Hear,  hear,"  says  he,  "your  consul!,  who,  not  to 
"  speak  arrogantly,  thinks  of  nothing,  day  and 
*'  night,  but  of  the  Republic :  Catiline  does  not 
"  despise  us  so  far,  as  to  hope  to  subdue  this  city 
"  with  the  force  which  he  has  carried  out  with 
"  him  :  the  contagion  is  spread  wider  than  you 
"imagine;  the  Trojan  horse  is  within  our  walls; 
"  which,  while  I  am  consul,  shall  never  oppress 
/"  you  in  3'our  sleep.  If  it  be  asked,  then,  what 
*'  reason  I  have  to  fear  Catiline  ?  none  at  all ;  and 
^'  I  have  taken  care  that  nobody  else  need  fear 

*  lb,  28.  t  lb.  SC, 
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'^  him  :  yet  I  say,  that  we  have  cause  to  fear  those 
"  troops  of  his,  which  I  see  in  this  very  place. 
"  Nor  is  his  army  so  mucli  to  be  dreaded,  as  those 
"  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it :  for,  in  truth, 
""  they  have  not  deserted,  but  are  left  by  him  only 
"  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  in  am- 
"  bush,  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all  these 
"  want  to  see  a  worthy  consul,  an  experienced  ge- 
"  nera],  a  man  both  by  nature  and  fortunes  at- 
"  tached  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  driven 
"  by  your  sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody 
"  of  the  city*."  After  urging  this  topic  with  great 
warmth  and  force,  he  adds,  "  We  are  now  come 
*'  to  the  crisis  and  extremity  of  our  danger;  there 
*'  is  no  resource  or  recovery  for  us,  if  we  now  mis- 
*'  carry ;  it  is  no  time  to  throw  away  any  of  the 
"  helps  which  we  have,  but,  by  all  means  possible, 
*'  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy  is  not  on  the 
"  banks  of  the  Anio,  which  was  thought  so  terri- 
"  ble  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in  the  city  and  the  fo- 
*'  rum.  Good  gods  !  (I  cannot  speak  it  without  a 
"  sigh,)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanc- 
**  tuary ;  some,  I  say,  even  in  the  senate  !  The 
'  gods  grant  that  my  colleague  may  quell  this 
rebellion  by  our  arms;  whilst  I,  in  the  gown,  by 
*'  the  assistance  of  all  the  honest,  Avill  dispel  the 
*'  other  dangers  with  which  the  city  is  now  big. 
"  But  what  will  become  of  us,  if  they  should  slip 
*'  through  our  hands  into  the  new  year,  and  find 
*'  but  one  consul  in  the  Republic,  and  him  em- 
"  ployed  not  in  prosecuting  the  war,  but  in  pro- 
*'  viding  a  colleague  ?  Then  this  plague  of  Cati- 
"  line  will  break  out  in  all  its  fury,  spreading  tcr- 

*  lb.  2,1, 
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"  ror,  confusion,  fire  and  sword,  through  the  city, 
"  &c*."  This  consideration,  so  forcibly  urged,  of 
tlie  necessity  of  having  two  consuls,  for  the  guard 
of  the  city,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  had 
such  weight  with  the  judges,  that,  without  any 
deliberation,  they  unanimously  acquitted  MurJEna, 
and  would  not,  as  Cicero  says,  so  mucli  as  hear  the 
accusation  of  men  the  most  eminent  and  illustri- 
ousf. 

Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  tliis  while  with 
Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  served  with  all  liis  in- 
terest in  this  very  contest  for  the  consulship:|:. 
He  had  a  great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  integrity :  yet  he  not  only 
defended  this  cause  against  them  both,  but,  to  take 
off  the  prejudice  of  their  authorit}',  labored  even  to 
make  them  ridiculous ;  rallying  the  profession  of 
■Sulpicius  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  princi' 
pies  of  Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  with  so 
much  humor  and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  au- 
dience very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out, 
"  What  a  facetious  consul  have  we§!"  But,  what 
is  more  observable,  the  opposition  of  these  great 
men,  in  an  aftair  so  interesting,  gave  no  sort  of  in- 
terruption to  their  friendship,  which  continued  as 
fimi  as  ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero, 
who  lived  the  longest  of  them,  shewed  the  real  va- 
lue that  he  had  for  them  both,  after  their  deaths, 
by  procuring  public  honors  for  the  one,  and  writ- 
ing the  life  and  praises  of  the  other.     ]^lura^na  too, 

*  lb.  39. 

f  Dt'fendi  consul  L.  Mursnam — neino  illorum  judicum,  claris- 
simis  viris  accusaiitibus,  aiidiendum  sibi  de  ambitu  ciiravit,  cum  bel- 
)um  jam  gerente  Catiliiia,  omnes,  me  auctore,  duosconsules  Kalendis 
Jan.  scirent  esse  oportere.     lb. 

X  ib;  3.  §  Plut.  in  Cato. 
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though  exposed  to  so  mucli  danger  by  the  prose- 
cution, yet  seems  to  have  retained  no  resentment 
of  it;  but,  during  his  consulship,  paid  a  great  de- 
ference to  the  councils  of  Cato,  and  employed  all 
his  power  to  support  him  against  the  violence  of 
Metellus,  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate.  This  was 
a  greatness  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  persons;  not  to  be  shocked  by  the 
particular  contradiction  of  their  friends,  when  their 
general  views  on  both  sides  were  laudable  and  vir- 
tuous :  yet  this  must  not  be  wholly  charged  to  the 
virtue  of  the  men,  but  to  the  discipline  of  the  Re- 
public itself,  which,  by  a  wise  policy,  imposed  it  as 
a  duty  on  its  subjects  to  defend  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  their  dangers,  without  regard  to  any  friend- 
ships or  engagements  wliatsoever*  The  examples 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  less  frequent  in  states, 
in  proportion  as  the  public  happens  to  be  the 
ruling  principle;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too 
firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about 
the  measures  of  pursuing  it :  but  where  private  am- 
bition and  part}^  zeal  have  the  ascendant,  there, 
every  opposition  must  necessarily  create  animosity, 
as  it  obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  good,  which 
is  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit 
and  advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Mura^na,  Cicero  had  pleaded 
another  cause  of  the  same  kind  in  the  defence  of 
C.  Piso,  who  had  been  consul  four  years  before, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and  vigor- 
ous magistrate :  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the 
speech,  nor  any  thing  more  said  of  it,  by  Cicero, 
than  that  Piso  was  acquitted,  on  account  of  his 

*  Hanc  nobis  amajoribiis  esse  tradilam  disciplinam,  ut  nullius  ami- 
C'itia  ad  propulsanda  pcricula  impediremur.     Pro  Sylla,  17. 
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laudable  behaviour  in  his  consulship*.  We  learn, 
however,  from  Sallust,  that  he  was  accused  of  op- 
.  pression  and  extortion  in  his  government,  and  that 
the  prosecution  was  promoted  chiefly  by  J.  Caesar, 
out  of  revenge  for  Piso's  having  arbitrarily  punished 
one  of  his  friends  or  clients  in  Cisalpine  Gaulf. 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy. — 
Lentulus  and  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  city, 
w^ere  preparing  all  things  for  the  execution  of  their 
grand  design,  and  soliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
seemed  likely  to  favor  their  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
use  to  it  Among  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges, 
a  Avarlike,  mutinous,  faithless  people,  inhabiting 
the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny, 
greatly  disaffected  to  the  Roman  power,  and  al- 
ready ripe  for  rebellion.  These  ambassadors,  who 
were  preparing  to  return  home  much  out  of  hu- 
mor with  the  senate,  and  without  any  redress  of 
the  grievances  which  tliey  were  sent  to  complain 
of,  received  the  proposal  at  first  very  greedil}-,  and 
promised  to  engage  their  nation  to  assist  the  con- 
spirators with  what  they  principally  wanted;]:,  a 
good  body  of  horse  whenever  they  should  begin 
the  war;  but  reflecting  afterwards,  in  their  cooler 
thoughts,  on  the  difficidty  of  the  enterprize,  and 
the  danger  of  involving  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try in  so  desperate  a  cause,  they  resohed  to  dis- 
cover what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  pa- 
tron of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelli- 
gence of  it  to  the  consul§. 

*  Pro  Flacco,  39.  f  Sallust,  49. 

X  ft  equitatum  in  Italiam  qiiampriimim  mittcrent     In  Catil.  3,  4. 

§  Allobroges  diu  iiicertuiii  liabiiere,  quidnam  consilii  caperent. 
Itaque  Q.  Fabio  Saiigie  rem  oninein,  ut  cogiioverunt,  aperiiint.  Sal- 
just.  41. 
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Cicero's  instructions  upon  it  were,  that  the  am- 
bassadors should  continue  to  feign  the  same  zeal 
which  they  had  hitherto  shewn,  and  promise  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got 
a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  dis- 
tinct proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it*: 
upon  which,  at  their  next  conference  with  the  con- 
spirators, they  insisted  on  having  some  credentials 
from  them  to  shew  to  their  people  at  home,  with- 
out which  they  would  never  he  induced  to  enter 
into  an  euQ-ao-ement  so  hazardous.  This  was 
thought  reasonable,  and  presently  complied  with ; 
and  Vulturcius  was  appointed  to  go  along  with  the 
ambassadors,  and  introduce  them  to  Catiline  on 
their  road,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agreement,  and 
exchange  assurances  also  with  him  ;  to  whom  Len- 
tulus  sent  at  the  same  time  a  particular  letter, 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  though  \\dthout  his 
name.  Cicero,  being  punctually  informed  of  all 
these  facts,  concerted  privately  with  the  ambassa- 
dors the  time  and  manner  of  their  leaving  Rome  in 
the  night,  and  that  on  the  IMilvian  bridge,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  they  should  be  arrested  with 
their  papers  and  letters  about  them  by  two  of  the 
praetors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pontinius,  whom  he 
had  instructed  for  that  purpose,  and  ordered  to  lie 
in  ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong  guard  of 
friends  and  soldiei's  :  all  which  was  successfully  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  whole  company  brought  prisoners 
to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  dayf . 

*  Cicero — legatis  puccipit,  ut  studiiini  conjurationii  vehcnienter 
simulent,  ciclcros,  adeant,  bciiL"  pollicf:antiir,  dentque  operani,  ut  cos 
quam  niaxime  manifestos  habeatit.     Ibid. 

-j-  L.  Flaccum  et  C.  Pontiiiiiim  praHores — ad  me  vocavi,  rem  ex- 
posui ;  quid  lieri  placeret  ostendi — occulte  ad  pontera  Milvium  per- 
venerunt — ipsi  comprcheiisi  ad  me,  cum  jam  diluccscerct,  dcducun- 
tur.     In  Catil.  3.  a. 
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The  rumor  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a  re- 
sort of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about  him,  who 
advised  him  to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced 
them  in  the  senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed 
of  the  contents  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind ; 
and  declared,  that,  in  a  case  of  public  danger,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before 
the  public  council*.  He  summoned  the  senate, 
therefore,  to  meet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the 
same  time  for  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus  and 
Lentulus,  who  all  came  presently  to  his  house,  sus- 
pecting nothing  of  the  discovery ;  and  being  in- 
formed also  of  a  quantity  of  arms,  provided  by 
Cethegus,  for  the  use  of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered 
C.  Sulpicius,  another  of  the  praetors,  to  go  and 
search  his  house,  where  he  found  a  great  number 
of  swords  and  daggers,  with  other  arms,  all  ne\vly 
cleaned,  and  ready  for  present  service  f . 

With  this  preparation  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
guard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassadors  and 
the  conspirators  with  him  in  custody  :  and  after  he 
had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined  se- 

*  Cum  summis  &  clarissimis  hiijus  civitatis  vlris,  qui,  audita  re,  fre- 
quentes  ad  me  convenerant,  literas  a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad  sena- 
tum  referrem,  placeret,  ne  si  nihil  esset  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus 
tumultus  injectus  civitati  videretur,  me  negavi  esse  facturuni,  iit  de 
periculo  publico  non  ad  publicum  conciiiuai  rem  integram  deferrem. 
lb.  3.  3. 

f  Admonitu  AUobrogum — C.  Sulpicium — misi,  qui  ex  a?dibus  Ce- 
thegi,  si  quid  telorum  esset,  efferret ;  ex  quibus  ille  maximum  sicarum 
uumerum  &  "ladiorum  cxUilit.     lb,  it.  Vkit.  in  Cic. 
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parately ;  to  whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  house, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faith- 
fully discover  all  that  he  knew  :  upon  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  confessed,  "that he  had  letters 
"  and  instructions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to 
"  press  him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves, 
"  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards 
"  Rome,  to  the  intent,  that,  when  it  should  be  set 
"  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general  mas- 
"  sacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept 
"  those  who  escaped,  and  join  with  his  friends  in 
*'  the  city*." 

The  ambassadors  were  examined  next,  who  de- 
clared, "  that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  na- 
"  tion  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius ; 
"  that  these  three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required 
"  them  to  send  a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible 
^'  into  Italy,  declaring,  that  they  had  no  occasion. 
*'  for  any  foot :  that  Lentidus  had  assured  them, 
"  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  answers  of 
"  soothsayers,  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius,  who 
"  was  destined  to  be  master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna 
"  and  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  and  that  this 
"  was  the  fatal  year  marked  for  the  destruction  of 
"  the  city  and  empire :  that  there  was  some  dis- 
"  pute  between  Cethegus  and  the  rest,  about  the 
"  time  of  firing  the  city;  for  while  the  rest  were 
"  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  Saturn,  or  the  middle 
"  of  December,  Cethegus  thought  that  day  too 
"  remote  and  dilatory."  The  letters  were  then 
produced  and  opened  ;  first,  that  from  Cethegus, 
and,  upon  shewing  him  the  seal,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
his;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  ad- 

♦  In  Culil.  3.  4. 
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dressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges, 
signifying,  that  he  vvoidd  make  good  what  he  had 
promised  to  their  ambassadors,  and  entreating  them 
also  to  perform  what  the  ambassadors  had  under- 
taken for  them.  He  had  been  interrogated  just 
before,  about  the  arms  that  were  found  at  his  house; 
to  which  he  answered,  "  tliat  they  were  provided 
"  only  for  his  curiosity,  for  he  had  always  been  . 
*' particularl}''  fond  of  neat  arms:"  but,  after  his 
letter  was  read,  he  was  so  dejected  and  confound- 
ed, that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  for  himself. — 
Statilius  was  then  brought  in,  and  acknowledged 
his  hand  and  seal;  and,  when  his  letter  was  read,  to 
the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus's,  he  confessed  it 
to  be  his  own.  Then  Lentulus's  letter  was  produ- 
ced, and  his  seal  likewise  owned  by  him;  which 
Cicero  perceiving  to  be  the  head  of  his  grand-fa- 
ther, could  not  help  expostulating  with  him,  "t'nat 
"  the  very  image  of  such  an  ancestor,  so  remark- 
'*  able  for  a  singular  love  of  his  country,  had  not 
"  reclaimed  him  from  his  traitorous  designs."  His 
letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other  two; 
but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at  first 
denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question  the 
ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  what  business  they 
ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion  they  came 
to  his  house;  to  which  they  gave  clear  and  distinct 
answers;  signifying  bj^  whom,  and  how  often  they 
had  been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then  asked  him, 
in  their  turn,  whether  he  had  never  mentioned  any 
thing  to  them  about  the  Sibylline  oracles;  upon 
which,  being  confounded,  or  infatuated  rather  by 
the  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof* 
as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great  force  of  conscience : 
for.  not  onl\  his  usual  parts  and  elocjuence,  but  liis 
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impudence  too,  in  which  he  outdid  all  men,  quite 
failed  him;  so  that  he  confessed  his  crime,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  whole  assembly.  Then  Vulturcius 
desired  that  the  letter  to  Catiline,  which  Lentulus 
had  sent  by  him,  might  be  opened,  where  Lentu- 
his  again,  though  greatly  disordered,  acknowledg- 
ed his  hand  and  seal:  it  was  written  without  any 
name,  but  to  this  eifect :  "You  will  know  who  I 
"  am,  from  him  whom  I  have  sent  to  you.  Take 
"  care  to  shew  yourself  a  man,  and  recollect  in 
"  what  a  situation  you  are;  and  consider  what  is 
*^  now  necessary  for  you.  Be  sure  to  make  use  of 
*'  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of  the  lowest."  Gabi- 
nius  was  then  introduced,  and  behaved  impudently 
for  a  while;  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of  what  the 
ambassadors  charo-ed  him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  witl>- 
drawn,  the  senate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic,  and  came  unanimously  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions:  "  That  public  thanks  should  be 
decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner,  by  whose 
virtue,  council,  and  providence,  the  Republic 
was  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers;  that 
Flaccus  and  Pontinius,  the  prcetors,  should  be 
thanked  likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual 
execution  of  Cicero's  orders:  that  Antonius,  the 
other  consul,  should  be  praised,  for  having  remov- 
ed from  hia  councils  all  those  who  where  concern- 
ed in  the  conspiracy:  that  Lentulus,  after  having 
abdicated  the  pr?etorship,  and  divested  himself  of 
his  robes,  and  Cethcgus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius, 
with  tlicir  other  accomplices  also,  when  taken, 
Cassius,Ctcparius,  Furius,Chilo,Umbrenus  should 
be  committed  to  safe  custody;  and  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  should  beappointed  inCicero'sname 
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for  his  having  preserved  tlie  city  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, the  citizens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from  a 
war*" 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  went  directly 
into  the  rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  in  the  manner  as  it  is  just  related : 
where  he  observed  to  them,  that  the  thankssrivino- 
decreed  in  his  name,  was  the  first  which  had  ever 
been  decreed  to  any  man  in  the  gown :  that  all 
other  thanksgivings  had  been  appointed  for  some 
particular  services  to  the  Republic;  this  alone  for 
saving  it  f :  that,  by  the  seizure  of  these  accomplices, 
all  Catiline's  hopes  were  blasted  at  once ;  for  when 
he  was  driving  Catiline  out  of  the  city,  he  foresaw,- 
that  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the 
f^t  of  Cassius,  or  the  rashness  of  Cethegus :  that 
Catiline  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy; 
who  never  took  a  thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had 
ordered  it ;  but  always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw 
it  done  himself:  that,  if  he  had  not  driven  him  from 
his  secret  plots,  into  open  rebellion;  he  could  never 
have  delivered  the  Republic  from  its  dangers,  or 
never,  at  least,  with  so  much  ease  and  quiet :  that 
Catiline  would  not  have  named  the  fatal  day  for 
their  destruction  so  long  beforehand  ;  noi*  ever  suf- 
fered his  hand  and  seal  to  be  brouoht  against  him, 
as  the  manifest  proof  of  his  guilt ;  all  which  was  so 
managed,  in  his  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any  private 


*  In  Catil.  3.  5,  6.       . 

t  Quod  mihi  primum  post  banc  urbem  conditam  togato  contigit 
— cjuae  siipplicatio,  si  cum  csteris  conferatiir,  Quirites,  hoc  interest, 
quod  casterae  bene  ge-ita,  Iigec  una  conservata  Republica  constituta  est, 
lb.  6. 
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house  was  cvxr  more  clearly  detected  than  this  whole 
conspiracy:  that  all  this  was  the  pure  effect  of  a 
divine  influence ;  not  only  for  its  being  above  the 
reach  of  human  council,  but  because  the  gods  had 
60  remarkably  interposed  iu  it,  as  to  shew  themselves 
ahnost  visibly  :  for  not  to  mention  the  nightly 
streams  of  light  from  the  western  sky,  tbe  blazing 
of  the  heavens,  flashes  of  lightning,  earthquakes, 
kc.  he  could  not  omit  what  happened  two  years  be- 
fore, when  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol  were  struck, 
down  with  lightniug;  how  the  soothsayers,  called 
together  from  all  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire, 
slaughter,  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  city  were  portended,  unless  some 
means  were  found  out  of  appeasing  the  gods  :  for 
which  piu-pose,  they  ordered  a  new  and  larger  statue 
of  Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  former  image,  with  its 
face  turned  towards  the  east;  intimating,  that  if  it 
looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  forum,  and  the 
senate-house,  then  all  plots  against  the  state  would 
be  detected  so  evidently,  that  all  the  world  should 
see  them;  that,  upon  this  answer,  the  consuls  of  that 
year  gave  immediate  orders  for  making  and  placing 
the  statue ;  but,  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  work, 
neither  they,  nor  their  successors,  nor  he  himself, 
could  get  it  finished  till  that  very  day;  on  whieli, 
by  the  special  influence  of  Jupiter,  while  the  con- 
spirators and  witnesses  were  carried  through  tlie 
forum  to  the  temj)le  of  Concord,  in  that  very  mo- 
ment the  statue  was  fixed  in  its  place ;  and  being 
tinned  to  look  upon.them  and  the  senate,  both  they 
and  the  senate  saw  the  whole  conspiracy  detected. 
And  can  any  man,  says  he,  be  such  an  enemy  to 
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truth,  so  rash,  so  mad,  as  to  deny,  that  all  things 
which  we  see,  and  above  all,  that  this  city,  is  go- 
verned by  the  power  and  providence  of  the  gods*  ? 
He  proceeds  to  ol)serve,  that  the  conspirators  must 
needs  be  mider  a  divine  and  judicial  infatuation, 
and  could  never  have  trusted  affairs  and  letters  of 
such  moment  to  men  barbarous  and  unknown  to 
them,  if  the  gods  had  not  confounded  their  senses: 
and  that  the  ambassadorsof  a  nation  so  disaffected, 
and  so  able  and  willing  to  make  war  upon  them, 
should  slight  the  hopes  of  dominion,  and  the  ad- 
vantageous offers  of  men  of  patrician  rank,  must 
needs  be  the  efltect  of  a  divine  interposition  ;  espe- 
cially when  they  might  have  gained  their  ends,  not 
by  fighting,  but  by  holding  their  tongues.  He 
exhorts  them,  therefore,  to  celebrate  that  thanks- 
giving day  religiously,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren f.  That,  for  all  his  pains  and  services,  he  de- 
sired no  other  reward  or  honor,  but  the  perpetual 
remembrance  of  that  day  :  in  this  he  placed  all  his 
triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have  the  memory  of 
that  day  eternally  propagated  to  the  safety  of  the 
city,  and  the  lionor  of  his  consulship ;  to  have  it 
remembered,  that  there  v/eretwo  citizens  living  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Republic,  the  one  of  whom 
was  terminating  the  extent  of  the  empire  by  the 
bounds  of  the  horizon  itself;  the  other  preserving 
the  seat  and  centre  of  that  empire  J.  That  his  case, 
however,  was  different  from  that  of  their  generals 
abroad,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  conquei^ed  their 
enemies,  left  them  ;  whereas,  it  was  his  lot  to  live 
still  among  those  whom  he  had  subdued :  that  it 

*  lb.  8,9.  f  lb.  10.  t  lb.  n. 
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ought  to  be  tlieir  cure,  therefore^  to  see,  tliat  tlie 
malice  of  those  enemies  sliould  not  hurt  him  ;  and 
that  what  he  had  been  doing-  for  tlieir  good  should 
not  redound  to  his  detriment;  though,  as  to  him- 
self, he  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  thing,  since  he 
should  be  protected  by  the  guard  of  all  honest 
men,  by  the  dignity  of  the  Republic  itself,  by  the 
power  of  conscience ;  which  all  those  must  needs 
violate,  who  should  attempt  to  injure  him  :  that  lie 
would  never  yield,  therefore^  to  the  audaciousness 
of  any,  but  even  provoke  and  attack  all  the  wicked 
and  the  profligate :  yet,  if  all  their  rage  at  last, 
when  repelled  from  the  people,  should  turn  singly 
upon  him,  the}-  should  consider  what  a  discourage- 
ment it  would  be  hereafter  to  those,  who  should 
expose  themselves  to  danger  for  their  safety.  That, 
for  his  part,  he  would  ever  support  and  defend,  in 
his  private  condition,  what  he  had  acted  in  his  con- 
sulship, and  shew,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not 
the  etYect  of  chance,  but  of  virtue :  that  if  any  envy 
should  be  stirred  up  against  him,  it  might  hurt  the 
enyious,  but  adyance  his  glory.  Lastly,  siwce  it  was 
now  night,  he  bade  them  all  go  home,  and  pray  to 
Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  them  and  the  city ;  and 
thousrh  the  dan"-er  was  now  over,  to  keep  the  same 
watch  in  their  houses  as  before,  for  fear  of  any  sur- 
prise ;  and  he  would  take  care,  that  they  should 
have  no  occasion  to  do  it  any  longer. 

A\'luie  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate,  Ci- 
cero tlesired  some  of  the  senators,  wdio  could  write 
short  hand,  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  that  was 
said;  i^nd  when  the  whole  examination  was  finished, 
and  reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks  at 
work,  to  transcribe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed 
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presently  tliioiigli  Italy  and  all  the  provinees,  to 
prevent  any  invidious  misrepresentation  of  uhat 
was  so  clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the  cri- 
minals themselves*,  who,  for  the  present,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  free  custody  of  the  magistrates  and 
senators  of  their  accpiaintancej",  till  the  senate 
shoidd  come  to  a  final  resolution  about  them.  All 
this  passed  on  the  third  of  December,  a  day  of  no 
small  fatigue  to  Cicero,  who,  from  break  of  day 
till  the  evening,  seems  to  have  been  engaged, 
without  any  refreshment,  in  examining  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  criminals,  and  procuring  the  decree 
which  was  consequent  upon  it ;  and  when  that 
was  ov^er,  in  giving  a  narrative  of  the  whole  trans- 
action to  the  people,  who  were  waiting  for  that 
purpose  in  the  forum.  The  same  night  his  wife 
Terentia,  with  the  vestal  virgins  and  tlie  principal 
matrons  of  Rome,  was  performing  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  annual  custom,  the  mystic  rites  of  the 
goddess  Bona,  or  the  Good,  to  whicli  no  male 
creature  was  ever  admitted  ;  and,  till  that  function 
was  over,  he  was  excluded  also  from  his  o\v'n 
house,  and  forced  to  retire  to  a  neighbour's ;  where, 
with  a  select  council  of  friends,  he  began  to  deli- 
berate about  the  method  of  pimishing  the  traitors ; 
when  his  wife  came,  in  all  haste,  to  inform  him  of  a 

*  Constitui  senatores,  qui  omnium  iiullcum  dicta,  interrogata, 
responsa  perscril)erent ;  describi  ab  omnibus  statim  librariis,  dividi 
passim  &  pervulgari  atque  edi  populo  Komano  imperavi — divisi  toti 
Jtalix,  emisi  in  omnes  provinicias.     Pro  Syll.  14,  15. 

-j-  Ut  abdicato  magistratu,  I.entulus,  itemque  cxteri  in  liberis  cus- 
todiis  habcantur.  Itaque  Lentujus,  P.  J.entulo  Spintlieii,  qui  turn 
-Edilis  erat;  Cethegus  Cornilicio,  &c.     Sallust.  47. 
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prodigy,  which  had  just  happened  amongst  them; 
for  the  sacrifice  being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the 
altar  seemingly  extinct,  a  bright  flame  issued  sud- 
denly from  the  ashes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
company ;  upon  which  the  vestal  virgins  sent  her 
away,  to  require  him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then 
in  his  thoughts,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  since 
the  goddess,  by  this  sign,  had  given  great  light  to 
his  safety  and  glory*. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy 
was  projected  between  Cicero  and  Terentia ;  whose 
sister,  likewise,  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
having  the  direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might 
help  to  effect,  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  them.  For  it  was  of 
great  use  to  Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  strongly  as  he  could,  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  dis])osing  them 
the  more  easily  to  approve  tlie  resolution,  that  he 
had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the 
conspirators  to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public  re- 
wards to  the  ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  for  their 
faithful  discoveries!;  and,  by  the  vigor  of  their 
proceedings,  seemed  to  shew  an  intention  of  treat- 
ing their  prisoners  \\'ith  the  last  severity.  The  city, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  alarjned  with  the  rumor  of 
fresh  plots,  formed  by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of 
Lentulus  and   Cethegus,  for  the   rescue  of  their 

♦  Plut.  in  Clc. 

f  Prxmia  legatis  allobrogiinj,  lUoqtie  VuKurci®  decUstis  amplis- 
?ima.     Ill  Catil.  4.  ^. 
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masters*;  wliicli  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce  his 
guards;  and,  for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  by  bringing  the 
question  of  tlu-ir  punishment,  without  farther  de- 
lay, before  the  senate ;  which  he  summoned  for 
that  purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  imjjortance : 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank. 
Capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in 
Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  san- 
guinary ;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the  greatest 
crimes.  The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said 
above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punisliing  the  leaders 
with  death,  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees ; 
but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretch  of  power, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  tlie  people, 
which  nothing  could  excuse,  but  the  necessity  of 
times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  For  there 
was  an  old  law  of  Porcius  hxca,  a  tribune,  which 
granted  to  all  criminals,  capitally  condemned,  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, to  prohibit  the  taking  aAvay  the  life  of  any 
citizen, without  a  formalhcaring  before  the  people  f: 
so  that  some  senators,  who  had  concurred  in  all 

*  Liberti  &  pauci  ex  clientil)iis  Lcntuli  opifices  atque  servitia  in 
vicis  ad  eum  eripK^uliiin  soliicitLibaiit. — Cctlu-giis  auttiin  per  luincioi 
fafniliam,  atcjue  libcitos  suos,  lectos  ic  cxcrcitalos  in  utidaciain  orabal, 
ut,  grege  facto,  cum  telis  ad  sese  irriiniperent.     Sallust.  50. 

+  Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  civium  Uonianorum  corpore  amovit 
— libertatem  civium  liclori  eripuit — C.  Graccluis  legem  lulit,  ne  de 
capite  civium  Ilomauorum  iujussu  vt-slru  Jujicitrclar.  Pro  Ka- 
birio,  4. 
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tlic  prcN  ious  debates,  withdrew  themselves  from 
this,  to  slicw  their  flislike  of  what  they  expected  to 
he  tlic  issue  of  it,  and  to  ha\e  no  liaud  in  jjiittinsj 
Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate*. 
Here  then  was  ground  enough  for  Cicero's  ene- 
mies to  act  upon,  if  extreme  methods  were  pur- 
sued :  he  himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that  the 
public  interest  called  for  the  severest  punishment, 
liis  private  interest  the  gentlest ;  yet  he  came  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  all  regards  for  his  own  cjuiet,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  jjublic  safety. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  moved  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators;  Sila- 
nus,  the  consul  elect,  being  called  upon  to  upeak 
the  first,  advised,  tliat  those  ulio  were  then  in  cus- 
tody, with  the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be 
taken,  should  all  be  j)ut  tn  deatli  f.  To  this  all 
who  spoke  after  him  readily  assented,  till  it  came 
to  J.  Ca?sar,  then  pra't(^r-elect,  who,  in  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  sj)eech,  treated  that  oj)inion,  not  as 
cruel ;  since  death,  he  said,  was  not  a  ])unishnienl, 
but  relief  to  the  miserable,  ami  lel't  no  sense  either 
of  good  or  ill  beyond  it;  but  as  r.cw  and  illegal, 
and  contraiy  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  Hejjublic  : 
and  thougii  the  heinoiisness  of  the  crijne  would 
justify  any  severity,  yet  the  example  was  dan- 
gerous in  a  free  stale;  and  the  sahitaiy  use  nt" 
arbitrary  power,  in  good  hands,  had  bi'en  the 
cause  of  fatal  mischiefs  v.  hen  it  iell  into  bad  ; 
pf  which    he   produci d  several    instances,   both  in 

*  ^'i<l^•()  <!♦•  iili'i,  f|in  <<••  [)r>j)iil.ir<  ■;  li;il)»'ri  volniit,  al)i*";s('  non  ix'- 
luinfiM,  lie  (Ic  ( apitc  vidtlircl  Hoiiiaiii  tivis  sciitciitiain  fcrat.  In 
Catil.  4.  i. 
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Other  cities  and  their  own  :  and  thongli  no  dan- 
ger could  be  apprehended  from  these  times,  or  such 
a  consul  as  Cicero,  yet,  in  other  times,  and  under 
another  consul,  when  the  sword  was  once  draivn  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  no  man  could  promise  what 
mischief  it  might  not  do  before  it  was  sheathed 
again :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  the  estates 
of  the  conspirators  slionld  be  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  closely  confined  in  the  strong  towns  of  Italy; 
and  that  it  should  be  criminal  for  any  one  to  move  the 
senate  or  the  people  for  any  favor  towards  them*. 
These  two  contrary  opinicms  being  proposed,  the 
next  question  was,  which  of  them  should  take 
place :  Cajsar's  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
assembly,  and  staggered  even  Silanus,  who  began 
to  excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  votef; 
an<]  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  as 
likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  himself) 
for  whose  future  peace  and  safety  they  began  to  be 
solicitous  .[:  when  Cicero  observing  the  inclination 
of  the  house,  and  rising  up  to  put  the  question, 
made  his  fourth  speech,  which  now  remains,  on  the 
subject  of  this  transaction ;  in  which  he  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both  of  the  orator 
and  the  statesman ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  shew 
a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  commenda- 
tion to  both  the  opinions,  was  artfully  laboring, 
all  the  while,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Sila- 
nus's,  which  he  considered  as  a  necessary  example 

•lb.  51. 

t  Ut  Silanum,  consiilem  dcsignatum  non  pigiierit  sontentiara 
siiam,  quia  mulare  turpe  crat,  intcrprctatioac  Icnir^  Sueton.  J- 
C^s.  14. 
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of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  re- 
])iil)Iic. 

lie   declared,   tliat  though  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
liim  to  obserxe  the  concern  and  solicitude  wbicl^ 
the  senate  had  expressed  on  his  account,  yet  he 
begg-ed  of  tliem  to  lay  it  all  aside,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  him,  to  think  only  of  themselves  and  their 
families :  that  he  was  willing  to  suflfcr  any  persecu- 
tion, if,  by  his  labors,  he  could  secure  their  dig- 
nity and  safety  :  that  his  life  had  been  oft  attempt- 
ed in  the  forum,  the  field  of  Mars,  the  senate,  his 
own  hoiLse,  and  in  his  very  bed :   that,  for  their 
quiet,  he  had  digested  many  things  against  his  will, 
without  speaking  of  them  ;  but,  if  the  gods  would 
grant  that  issue  to  his  consulship,  of  sa\  ing  them 
from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  ilamcs,  all  Italy  from 
war,  let  what  fate  soever  attend  himself,  he  would 
be  content  with  it*.     He  presses  them,  therefore, 
to  turn  their  whole  care  upon  the  stare  :  that  it  was 
not  a  Ciracchus,  or  a  Satu minus,  who  was  now  in 
judgment  before  them  ;  but  traitors,  whose  design 
it  was  to  destroy  the  city  by  (ire,  the  senate  and 
people  by  a  massacre;  who  had  solicited  the  Gauls, 
and  the  very  slaves,  to  join  with  them  in  their  trea- 
son, (if  which  they  had  all  been  cnnvicted  by  let- 
ters, hands,  seals,  and  their  own  confessions t.—» 
That  the  senate,    bv  several  pre\  lous  acts,   had  al- 
ready  condemned   them  ;    by    their  public   thanks 
to  him  ;    bv   deposing   Lcutuhis   from   his  praMor- 
shjp  ;   by    coinmitting   th'-m   to   custody;    by  <le- 
cre(:in'>-   a    thanksgiving;    by   riAvaiding  the  wit- 
nesses:  but,   as   if   iiotliiiig    had    yei    been   dune, 
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he  resolved  to  propose  to  them  anew  the  (jues- 
tion  both  of  the  fact  and  the  punishment :  tlvat, 
whatever  tliey  intended  to  do,  it  must  be  de- 
termined before  night :  fortlie  mischief  was  spread 
wider  than  they  imagined ;  had  not  only  infected 
Italy,  but  crossed  tlie  Alps,  and  seized  the  pro- 
vinces :  that  it  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by  delay 
and  irresolution,  but  by  quick  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures*: that  there  were  two  opinions  now  before 
them ;  the  first,  of  Silanus,  for  putting  the  crimi- 
nals to  death  ;  the  second  of  CiEsar,  who,  except- 
ing death,  was  for  every  other  way  of  punishing; 
each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  and  the  importance 
<of  the  cause,  was  for  treating  them  with  the  last 
severity :  the  one  thought,  that  those  who  had  at- 
tempted to  deprive  them  all  of  life,  and  to  extin- 
guish the  very  name  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  living  a  moment ;  and  he  had  shewed 
withal,  that  this  punishment  had  often  been  inflict- 
ed on  seditious  citizens :  the  other  imagined,  that 
death  was  not  designed  by  the  gods  for  a  pimish- 
jnent,  but  the  cure  of  our  miseries  :  so  that  the  wise 
never  suffered  it  unwillingly,  the  brave  often  sought 
it  voluntarily ;  but  that  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
♦^specially  if  perpetual,  were  contrived  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  detestable  crimes  :  these,  therefore,  he 
ordered  to  be  provided  for  them  in  the  great  towns 
of  Italy :  yet,  in  this  proposal,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  injustice,  if  the  senate  was  to  impose  that  bur- 
den upon  the  towns,  or  some  difficulty,  if  they 
were  only  to  desire  it :  yet,  if  they  thought  lit  to 
dpcree  it,  he  would  undertake  to  find  those,  who 

♦   lb.  3. 
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would  not  refuse"  to  coinply  with  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good  :  that  Ciusar,  by  adding-  a  penalty  on  the 
towns,  if  any  of  the  criminals  should  escape,  and 
enjoining  so  horrible  a  confnicment,  without  a 
possibility  of  being  released  from  it,  had  deprived 
them  of  all  hoj)e,  the  only  comfort  of  unhappy 
mortals:  lie  had  ordered  their  estates  also  to  be 
conliseated,  and  left  them  nothing  but  life,  which, 
if  he  had  taken  away,  he  would  have  cased  them 
at  once  of  all  farther  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body; 
for  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  in- 
vented those  infernal  punishments  of  the  dead,  to 
keep  tlic  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this  life,  who, 
without  them,  would  have  no  dread  of  death  it- 
self*. That,  for  his  own  ])art,  he  saw  how  much 
it  was  his  interest  that  they  sliould  follow  Caesar's 
opini(jn,  who  had  always  pursued  pojndar  mear 
sures ;  and,  by  being  the  author  of  that  vote,  would 
secure  him  fVom  any  attack  of  popular  envy:  but, 
if  they  followed  Silamis's,  he  did  not  know  what 
irouhle  it  might  create  to  himself;  yet  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Ke|)iihlic  ought  to  supersede  all  consi- 
derations of  hisdangci  :  that  Ciesar,  l)\'  this  pro|)f)- 
s:d,  had  gi\cn  tlicm  a  pnpctual  pledge  of  his  aft'ecr 
tion  to  the  state,  and  .shew  ed  the  ditfeic-uce  between 
the  affected  lenity  oi"  their  daily  declaimers,  and  a 
mind  truly  j)opiilar,  which  sought  nothing  hut  the 
ical  good  ot  till'  people:  that  !u'  could  Jiol  hul  ob- 
M'vw,  that  one  of  those,  w  ho  Nalued  ihemsehes  on 
being    popular,    had    absented    himself"   from   this 


*  Itaqiif  lit  aliqiM  ill  vita  fnmiido  impioliis  os<'l  posita,  apiid 
inferos  ijiisinodi  «|ua(laiii  illi  aiiii<|iii  MijjplK  ia  iiupiis  coiisliUita  esse 
voliirniiit,  (piotl  TidcliiTt  iiiltlligcbaiit,  liii  rciiiulij,  nuji  csic  inortcia 
ipsaiii  ja-rUmotciKlaiii.     lb.  -'4. 
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ilay's  debate,  that  he  might  not  give  a  vote  upon 
the  lite  of  a  citizen  ;  yt't,  by  concurring  with  them 
in  all  their  previous  votes,  he  liad  alreafly  passed  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  ot"  the  cause;  that,  as  to 
the  objection  urged  by  Caesar,  of  Gracchus's  law, 
forbidding  to  put  citizens  to  dcatli,  it  should  be 
remembered,  tliat  those,  who  were  adjudged  to  be 
enemies,  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  citizens ; 
and  that  the  author  of  that  law  had  himself  suf- 
fered death  by  the  order  of  the  people  :  tliat  since 
Ciesar,  a  man  of  so  mild  and  merciful  a  temper, 
]iad  proposed  so  severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should 
pass  it  into  an  act,  they  would  give  him  a  partner 
and  companion,  who  would  justify  him  to  the  peo- 
ple; but,  if  they  preferred  Silanus's  opinion,  it 
would  be  easy  still  to  defend  both  them  and  him- 
self from  any  imputation  of  cruelty  :  for  he  would 
maintain  it,  after  all,  to  be  the  gentler  of  the  two; 
and,  if  he  seemed  to  be  more  eager  than  usual  in 
this  cause,  it  was  not  from  any  severity  of  tem- 
per, for  no  man  had  less  of  it,  but  out  of  pure  hu- 
manity and  clemency.  Then,  after  forming  a  most 
dreadful  image  of  the  city  reduced  to  ashes,  of 
heaps  of  slaughtered  citizens,  of  the  cries  of  mo- 
thers and  their  infants,  the  violation  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  the  conspirators  insulting  over  the 
ruins  of  their  country ;  he  arhrms  it  to  be  the 
greatest  cruelty  to  the  Republic,  to  shew  anv  le- 
nity to  the  authors  of  such  horrid  wickedness; 
unless  they  would  call  I..  Caesar  cruel,  for  de- 
claring the  other  day,  in  the  senate,  that  Len- 
tulus,  who  was  his  sister's  husband,  had  deserv- 
ed to  die:  that  they  ought  to  be  afraid  rather 
of  being  thought  cruel    for  a  remissness  of  pu- 
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nishinir,  than  tor  any  severitv  wlilch  could  be 
used  ai^aiiist  such  oiitratcroiis  cjieniics :  that  lie 
would  not  concc'.d  from  tluMu  wliat  lie  had  heard 
to  he  propao-ated  rhrouu,h  tlie  city,  that  they  bad 
not  >utlieiiMit  force  to  support  and  execute  their 
sentence*' :  l)iit  he  assured  them,  tliat  all  things  of 
tliat  kind  were  i'ully  ])rovided  ;  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  peo]:)le  was  assend)lcd  for  their  defence  ;  that 
the  forum,  tlie  temj)les.  and  all  the  avenues  of  the 
senate,  were  possessed  by  their  friends;  that  the 
etjuestrian  order  vied  with  the  senate  itself  in  their 
zeal  for  the  Republic  :  whom,  after  a  dissension  of 
many  years,  that  days  cause  had  entirely  recon- 
ciled and  united  M'ith  them  :  and,  if  that  union, 
which  liis  eonsulsliip  had  confirmed,  was  preserved 
and  perpetuated,  he  was  confident  that  no  civil  or 
domestic  evil  could  ever  again  disturb  them  t- — -' 
'ihat,  if  any  of  tliciu  were  shocked  by  the  report  of 
I.eutulu-.'s  agents  running  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  soliciting  the  needy  and  silly  to  make  some 
t  rtbi  t  for  his  rescue  ;  the  fact,  indeed,  was  true,  and 
the  thing  had  been  attem])tc(l  ;  but  not  a  man  was 
fouiu!  so  desperate,  w  ho  did  not  prefer  the  posses- 
sion of  his  shed,  iu  v,  liich  he  u'orked,  his  little  hut 
and  bed,  in  which  llc^ll•|)t,  to  any  hopes  of  change 
from  the  public  confusion:  for  all  their  subsist*- 
encc  (K'pcjuK'd  ou  1  he  peace  and  i "iilucss  of  the  city  ; 
and,  if  tiicii  gain  would  be  iutcnupted  bv  shuttiuj 
uj>  their  shops,  lu)\\  much  nu)re  would  it  be  so  by 
burning  them:  Siiu'c  tlu-  j)eo|)le,  then,  were  not 
wanting  iu  theii-  /i-al  and  duty  towards  them, 
it  Was  tJie'r  juiit  not   t)   Ih-    wanting  to   the  peo- 
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pie*.  That  they  had  a  consul  snatched  from  va- 
rious dangers  and  the  jaws  of  death,  not  foi  the 
ijicservation  of  his  own  hfe,  but  of  their  security; 
sucli  a  consul,  as  they  would  not  always  have, 
watcliful  for  them,  regardless  of  himself:  they  had 
also,  what  was  never  known  before,  the  whole  Ro- 
man people,  of  one  and  the  same  mind;  that  they 
should  reflect  how  one  night  had  almost  demolish- 
ed the  mighty  fabric  of  their  empire,  raised  by  such 
pains  and  virtue  of  men,  by  sucli  favor  and  kind- 
uess  of  the  gods:  that,  by  their  behaviour  on  that 
day,  they  were  to  provide,  that  the  same  thing 
should  not  only  never  be  attempted,  but  not  so 
much  as  thought  of  again  by  any  citizen  f.  That, 
as  to  himself,  though  he  had  now  drawn  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators,  he 
looked  upon  them  as  a  base,  abject,  contemptible 
faction;  but  if,  through  tlie  madness  of  any,  it 
should  ever  rise  again,  so  as  to  prevail  against  the 
senate  and  the  Republic,  yet  he  should  never  be  in- 
duced to  repent  of  his  present  conduct;  for  deaths 
with  which,  perhaps,  they  would  threaten  him,  was 
prepared  for  all  men;  but  noac  ever  acquired  that 
glory  of  life,  which  tlicy  had  conferred  upon  him 
by  their  decrees:  for,  to  all  others  they  decreed 
thanks  for  having  served  the  Republic  successful- 
ly; to  him  alone  for  having  saved  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  tlierc  might  be  some  place  for  his 
name  among  the  Scipios,  Pauluses,  Mariuses,  Pom- 
peys;  unless  it  were  thought  a  greater  thing  to 
open   their  way  into  new  provinces,  than  to  pro- 

*  lb.  S.  t  lb-  9. 
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vide  tiKif  their  conquerors  should  have  a  home 
at  last  to  return  t(K  tliat  the  eondition,  liowever,  of 
a  tbrejon  vietorv,  was  much  hetter  than  of  a  do- 
mestic one;  since  a  forcij^n  cncmy^  wlicn  conquer- 
ed, \\  as  ciflier  made  a  sla\  e  or  a  friend  :  hut  when 
citizens  once  turn  rebels,  and  are  hallled  in  their 
plots,  one  can  neither  keep  them  quiet  by  force,  nor 
oblige  them  b\-  favors:  that  he  had  undertaken, 
Therefore,  an  eternal  war  with  all  traitorous  citi- 
zens; hut  wa^  confident  that  it  Mould  never  hurt 
cither  him  or  his,  while  tiie  memory  of  their  past 
dan<:;ers  subsisted,  or  that  there  could  be  any  force 
strong  enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of 
the  senate  and  tlie  knights*:  That  in  lieu,  there- 
fore, of  the  command  of  armies  and  provinces, 
W'liich  he  had  declined;  of  a  triumj)h,  and  all  other 
honors,  which  lie  had  refused;  he  re(juired  no- 
thing more  from  them,  than  the  perj)etual  remem- 
brance of  his  consulshij):  while  that  continued 
fixed  in  their  minds,  he  should  think  himself  im-- 
pregnable:  but  if  the  violence  of  the  factious 
should  e\er  defeat  his  hopes,  he  reconnnended  to 
them  his  infant  son,  and  trusted,  that  it  would  be 
u  suthcient  guard,  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  of 
his  dignity,  to  have  it  ninendiercd,  that  he  Avas 
the  son  (ji'  one,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life,  iiad  preserved  the  lives  of  them  all.  He 
concludes,  by  exhoiting  them  to  act  with  the 
same  courage  which  they  had  hitherto  shewn 
through  all  this  alfair,  and  to  j^roceed  to  some  re- 
solute and   vigorous  decice;  since  their  lives  and 
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liberties,  the  safety  of  tlic  cit}',  of  Italy,  and  the 
wliolc  empire  depended  upon  it. 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Cicero, 
by  discovering  his  own  inchnation,  g^ve  a  turn  to 
the  inchnation  of  the  senate  ;  when  Cuto,  one  of 
the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  after  cxtoHiug  Ci- 
cero to  the  skies*,  and  recommending  to  the  assem- 
bly the  authority  of  his  example  and  judgment 
proceeded  to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  temper  and 
principles,  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  any  debate 
about  the  punishment  of  men,  a\  ho  had  begun  an 
actual  war  against  their  coai.rry  :  that  their  deli- 
beration should  be,  how  to  secure  themselves  ao-ainst 
them,  ratiier  than  how  to. punish  them:  that  other 
<;rime8  might  be  punished  after  commission,  but, 
.unless;  this  was  prevented  before  its  effect,  it;  >vould 
be  vain  to  seek  a  remedy  afterv.that  the  deb;jte 
was  not  about  the  public  revenues,  or  theopprcs- 
sions  of  the  allies,  but  about  their  own  lives  and 
liberties;  not  about  the,  diseipline  or  manners  of 
the  city,  on  which  he  had  oft  deliver^-d  his  iijind  in 
that  place ;  nor  about  the  greatness  or  prosj)erity 
of  their  empire ;  but  whether  the,y  or  their  cn^-mies 
should  possess  that  empire;  and,  in  such  a  caso, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  mercy;  that  they  had 
long  since  lost  and  confounded  the  true  names  of 
things :  to  give  away  other  people's  money  was 
called  generosity  ;  and,   to  attempt  what  was  cri- 
minal, fortitude.     But  if  they  must  needs  be  gene- 
rous, let  it  be  from  the,  spoils  of  the  allies  ;  if  mer- 
cifid,  to   the  pluudcicrs  of   the  tre.iSiny  ;   but   let 

*  Qiuc  omnia  quia  Cuto  huidilnis  CNUilnat  In  caMiim.  [Ep.  ad 
Alt.  I'-'.  '21.]  ita  coiisulis  viitiiieni  -..inplili  avit,  vM  iiriversus  s:enatiis  in 
ejus  senteiUiani  traiiMict.     \  ell.  Pat.  J.  3:>. 
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them  not  be  prodigal  of  rlie  blood  of  citizens,  and 
by  sparing  a  few  bad,  destroy  all  the  good  :  that 
Ccrsar,  indeed,  had  spoken  well  and  gravely  con- 
cerning life  and  death;  taking  all  infernal  punish- 
ments for  a  fiction,  and  ordering  the  criminals, 
therefore,  to  be  confined  in  the  corporate  towns : 
as  if  there  was  not  more  danger  from  them  in  those 
towns,  than  in  Rome  itself;  and,  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  attempts  of  the  desperate,  where  there 
was  less  strength  to  resist  thein  :  so  that  his  propo- 
sal coidd  be  of  no  use,  if  he  was  really  afraid  of 
them :  but  if,  in  the  general  fear,  he  alone  had 
none,  there  was  the  more  reason  for  all  the  rest  to 
be  afraid  for  themselves :  that  they  were  not  deli- 
berating on  the  fate  only  of  the  conspirators,  but 
of  Catiline's  whole  army,  which  would  be  animated 
or  dejected,  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  or  remiss- 
ness of  their  decrees:  that  it  was  not  the  arms  of 
their  ancestors  which  made  Rome  so  great,  but 
tlu'ir  discipline  and  manners,  a\  hich  were  now  de- 
praved and  corrupted:  that,  in  the  extremity  of 
danger,  it  was  a  shame  to  see  them  so  indolent  and 
irresolute,  waiting  for  each  other  to  speak  first,  and 
trusting,  like  women,  to  the  gods,  without  doing 
anv  thing  for  themselves :  that  the  help  of  the  gods 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  idle  \'o\\  s  and  supj)liea- 
tions :  tliat  success  attended  the  vigilant,  the  ac- 
tive, the  provident;  and  \\hen  ])eo]ile  gave  them- 
selves up  tf)  sloth  and  laziness,  it  was  in  vain 
for  them  to  pray  ;  they  would  find  the  gods  angry 
with  them:  that  the  flagitious  lives  of  the  crimi- 
nals confuted  e\ery  argument  of  merey  :  that  Cati-, 
line  was  hoNcriug  over  the  in  uilli  an  aiuiy,  while 
his  accomplices  ueic  within  the  walls,   and   in  the 
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very  heart  of  tlie  city ;  so  that,  wliatever  they  de- 
termined, it  could  not  be  kept  secret,  which  made  it 
the  more  necessary  to  determine  quickly.  Where- 
fore, his  opinion  was,  that  since  the  criminals  had 
been  convicted,  both  by  testimony  and  their  own 
confession,  of  a  detestable  treason  against  the  Re- 
public, they  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors*. 

Cato's  authority,  added  to  the  impression  whicli 
Cicero  had  already  made,  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
bate ;  and  the  senate,  applauding  his  vigor  and  re- 
solution, resolved  upon  a  decree  in  consequence  of 
it|.  And,  though  Silanus  had  tirst  proposed  that 
opinion,  and  was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  consular 
senators,  yet,  they  ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawn 
ill  Cato's  words,  because  he  had  delivered  himself 
more  fully  and  explicitly  upon  it,  than  any  of 
them;]:.  The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  Ci- 
cero resolved  to  put  it  in  execution,  lest  the  night, 
which  was  coming  on,  should  produce  any  new 
fhsturbance  :  he  went  directly,  therefore,  from  the 
senate,  attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  frientls 
and  citizens,  and  took  Lentulus  from  the  custody 
of  his  kinsman,  Lentulus  Spinther,  and  conveyed 
him  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prison, 
where  he  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  wlio 
presently  strangled  him.  The  other  conspirators, 
Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  wei)e  conducted 
io  their  execution  by  the  Prtetors,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  same  manner,  together  witli  Ceparius,  the 
only  one  of  their  accomplices,  who  was  taken  after 

*  S;illust.  5-2.  t   lb.  j3. 

X  Idcirco  in  ejus  scuteutiani  est  (acta  discessio.     Ad  Au.  \Q.  Cl, 
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the  cxaniination'*.  When  tlic  affair  was  over,  Ci- 
cero was  conducted  home  iu  a  kind  ot"  triumph  bv 
the  w  hole  body  ot"  the  senate  and  tlie  knit>-hts;  the 
streets  being-  all  illuminated,  and  the  uomcn  and 
children  at  the  w  indows,  and  on  the  tops  ot"  houses, 
to  see  him  pass  alon^;-,  throui^li  inHnitc  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  ])roclainiino-  him  their  sa- 
viour and  deliveicrf. 

This  was  the  iifth  of  December,  tliose  celebrated 
Nones,  of  ^\  hich  ("icero  used  to  boast  so  much  ever 
after,  as  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life  :  and,  it  is 
certain,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this  day 
for  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances,  w  Inch  it  had 
c^'cr  received  since  its  foundation  ;  and  which,  no- 
thing, perhaps,  but  his  \igilance  and  sagacity, 
coidd  have  so  hai)pily  eticctcd  :  f»)r  from  the  first 
alarm  of  the  i)lot,  he  never  rested,  night  or  day,  till 
}je  had  got  full  information  of  the  cal)als  and  coun- 
cils of  the  conspirators  [.:  by  w  hirli  he  easily  bat- 
tled all  their  projects,  and  played  witli  them  as  he 
pleased  ;  and,  witiiout  any  i  isk  to  the  |)ublic,  could 
flraw  them  on  just  far  enough  to  make  their  gyilt 
nianii"est,  iind  thcii-  nun  inc\  liable,  liut  his  nus- 
ti'i-piece  was  the  dri\iug  Catiline  out  of  Rome, 
and  teazing  him,  as  it  were,  into  a  rebellion,  bel'ore. 
it  was  rij)C,  in  hopes,  that,  by  carrying  out  witji 
him  his  accomplices,  lu'  would  clear  the  city,,a|: 
bnCc,  ^>f  the  whole  iaction;  oi-,  by  lea\  ing  tjjein 
behind,  u  itliout  his  head,  to  maiuige  them,  would 
exj)ose  them  to  suri'  dcsti  tutioii,  by  t  heir  own  l"oll,vc 
for    Catiliiics   (  hiif    tiiist.    was   not    on    llic   ()|)en 

*  ^aliu  I.  J  ».  t     '*""•   '"  *    "'• 

*  III  vn  omnrs  die*,  norlr.'jpir  ronsiimKi,  iil  quid  agrrrnt,  qniil  ni'i- 
lireiUiir,  hentircm  ac  vid.  icir.     In.  C'alil.  3.  L'. 
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force,  whicli  he  had  provided  in  tlic  field,  but  on 
the  success  of  his  secret  practices  in  Rome,  and  on 
making  himself  master  of  the  city;  the  credit  of 
which,  would  have  engaged  to  him,  of  course,  all 
the  meaner  sort,  and  induced  all  others  through 
Italy,  who  wished  well  to  his  cause,  to  declare  for 
him  mimediately  :  so  that,  when  this  apprehension 
was  over,  by  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  his  as- 
sociates, the  senate  thought  the  danger  at  an  end, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  vote 
thanksgivings  and  festivals ;  looking  upon  Cati- 
line's army,  as  a  crew  only  of  fugitives,  or  banditti, 
whom  their  forces  were  sure  to  destroy  Avhenever 
they  could  meet  with  them. 

But  Catiline  was  in  condition  still,  to  make  a 
stouter  resistance  than  they  imagined  :  he  had  filled 
up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or 
about  twelve  thousand  fighting  men;  of  which  a 
fourth  part  only  Vv^as  completely  armed,  the  rest 
furnished  with  what  chance  offered,  darts,  lances, 
clubs.  He  refused,  at  first,  to  enlist  slaves,  who 
fiocked  to  him  in  great  nundjcrs,  trusting  to  the 
proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  and  knowing 
that  he  should  quickly  have  soldiers  enough,  if  his 
friends  performed  their  })art  at  }iomc;*„  So  that, 
when  the  consul  Antonius  approached  towards  liinr 
with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and  made 
frequent  motions  and  marches  through  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  towards  Ciaul,  sometimes  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he 
could  hear  some  news  from  Rome;   hut,  when  the 

*  Sperabat  projx'diem  iiiagnas  copias  se  habituriim,  si  Rom.T'  socii 
Jnrcpta  p;ilravi->=;ciU — intcrea  scvvitia  rcpudiubat.     Sallust.  r>6. 

Q    3 
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fiitiil  a(\'oiint  ramc,  of  the  dcatli  of  Lentuhis  and 
the  rest,  the  face  of  liis  affairs  beo^an  presently  to 
clianij:c,  and  liis  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  thede- 
sertifMi  of  those,  wliom  the  hopes  of  victory  and 
plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  attempt, 
therefore,  was,  by  long  marches  and  j^rivate  roads 
'through  the  Appeiniine,  to  make  his  escape  into 
Gaul :  but  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
before  by  Cicero,  imagining  that  he  would  take  that 
resolution,  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and  posted 
liimself  so  advantageously,  a\  ith  an  army  of  three 
legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  force  his 
way  on  that  side  ;  wliilst,  on  the  other,  the  consul 
Antonius,  with  a  much  greater  force,  blocked  him 
up  behind, and  enclosed  him  w  ithin  the  mountains*. 
Antonius  himself  had  no  inclination  to  fight,  or,  at 
least,  with  Catiline;  l)nt  would  willingly  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape,  had  not  his 
(juacstor  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's  creature,  and  his 
lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him  on  against  his  will, 
to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity  of  a  battlc'l':  who, 
seeing  all  things  desjx'rate,  and  nothing  left  but 
either  to  die  f)r  C()n(]nii\  nsohed  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Antonius,  though  nnu'h  the  stronger,  rather 
than  Melellus  ;  in  liopes  still,  that  out  of  regard  to 
their  former  engagements,  he  might  j)ossil)ly  con- 
trive .some  way,  at  last,  of  throwing  the  victory  into 

•  II).  .S7. 

•)  Hoc  hn:vf  dicaiu  :  si  M.  rctifii  nou  rxccllfUk  aiiiino  &  amorc 
Rfi|).  virtus,  iioii  Miinma  auclorihis  apiid  iiiilitcs,  iion  mirilicus  iisus  in 
re  militari  ivlitiHsct,  iictiiK-  adjiilor  ci  I'.  Sexliiis  ad  fx(  ilaiidiim  An- 
•  oiiiiiin,  coliorlaiidimi,  ac  iin|i«"llciidiini  fiiiss<'l,  datusilloin  hello  cssct 
liicini  locus,  Sic. 

Sc-xtius,  cum  suo  rxcrritu,  siuntna  <  fit  ritalr  est  Antoniuin  coih('C\i- 
tus.  Hir  ego  quid  pr.ivlicru),  c|iiil)us  rchus  consulcni  ad  nMn  gcicn- 
H.itu  rscit.uil ;  (niol  sliiiuilos  aduiovcrit,  i^c.     Pro  Scxl.  5. 
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his  hands*  But,  Antonius  happened  to  be  seized, 
at  that  very  time,  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  pre- 
tended, at  least,  to  be  so,  that  lie  might  have  no 
share  in  the  destruction  of  an  old  friend:  so  that 
the  command  fell,  of  course,  to  a  much  better  sol- 
dier and  honester  man,  Petreius;  who,  after  a 
sharp  and  bloody  action,  in  which  he  lost  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  best  troops,  destroyed  Catiline 
and  his  whole  army,  fighting  desperately  to  the 
last  man-j".  They  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  in  wiiich 
they  stood,  and,  as  if  inspired  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  their  leader,  fought,  not  so  much  to  con- 
quer, as  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could; 
and,  as  CatiUne  had  threatened  in  the  senate,  to 
mingle  the  public  calamity  with  their  own  ruin. 

'i'luis  ended  tliis  famed  conspiracy :  in  which 
some  of  tlie  greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected 
to  be  privately  engaged,  particularly  Crassus  and 
CsEsar :  they  were  both  influenced  by  the  same  mo- 
tive, and  might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest  in 
the  city,  to  advance  themselves,  in  the  general  con- 
fusion, to  that  sovereign  power  which  they  aimed 
at.  Crassus,  who  had  always  been  Cicero's  enemy, 
by  an  officiousness  of  bringing  letters  and  intelli- 
gence to  him,  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot,  seemed 
to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt  J;  and  Cx- 
sar's  whole  life,  made  it  probable,  that  there  could 
hardly  be  any  plot  in  which  he  had  not  some  share; 
and  in  this,  there  was  so  general  a  suspicion  upon 
him,  especially  after  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  cri- 

Dio,  1.  37.  p.  47. 

t-  Salliist.  M.I.  t   Pint,  m  Cic. 
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iiiinals,  that  he  had  some  ditViculty  to  escape  with 
lite  tVoin  the  ia<;e  of  tlie  knights,  wlio  jriiarded  tlie 
a\-eiuies  of'  tlic  w:nate  ;  w  lieie  he  (hirst  not  \  entiire 
to  a])|H'ar  anv  nioie,  till  hi'  entered  upon  liis  pne- 
torshipwith  the  new  year*.  C'rassus  was  aetuaUy 
aceiised,  hv  one  Tanpiinius,  \\  lio  was  taken  u])oii 
tlie  road  as  he  was  i^'oini;-  to  Catiline,  and,  upon 
promise  of  pardon,  made  a  disco\c'ry  of  w  hat  he 
knew:  where,  after  eoniirminij^  w  hat  the  other  wit- 
nesses had  deposed,  he  added,  that  he  was  sent  hy 
C'rassus  to  Catiline,  with  adviee  to  him,  not  to  he 
discouraged  l)\'  the  seizure  of  his  accomplices,  hut 
to  make  the  i;-reater  haste,  for  that  reason,  to  the 
city,  in  order  to  rescue  them,  and  revive  the  sj)irits 
of  his  other  friends.  .\t  the  name  of  Crassus  the 
senate  wa.^  so  shocked,  that  they  would  hear  the 
man  no  laithcr:  hut,  callius:,-  upon  Cicero  to  put  the 
(piestion,  and  take  the  sense  ol  tlu'  house  upon  it, 
the\  Noted  larfjuiuiuss  exidence  to  l)e  false,  and 
orik-red  him  to  he  ke])t  in  chains,  nor  to  be  pro- 
(hu-ed  ai;ain  hi-torc  them,  till  he  would  confess  who 
it  was  that  had  sidiorucd  lii;u|.  Crassus  declared, 
afterwards,  in  the  hi-ariui;-  of  Salhist,  that  Ciccjo 
was  tiie  eontii\er  of  this  alVront  upon  him|.  l>ut, 
that  does  not  sei  ni  pr(»hahle;  since  it  was  Ciceros 
constant  maxim,  as  In-  lieijUcutK'  intimates  in  liis 
sj)eechcs,  t(.'  mitigate  and  leclaim  all  men  (d'ciedii 

*  I'll  iiuiiiiuili  ICqiiiUii  Kotii.iiii,  ([ui  pias'ulii  cudsa  cum  idis  crajit 
liiTiiiii  adfin  C'«>nr«nlia — f^mlicnii  i-x  stnatu  Casari  gladio  iiiin! 
tarciiltir.  Salliisl.  4t>.  N  ix  |)aiui  ( oinplt.'xu,  li)i;ac|UL-  ohjcjia  pic 
IfXiTinl.  I  iiiit  plaiiL*  (li-U-iiiUis  lion  iiiodo  ccb^it,  M'tl  rliaiii  in  nl, 
(|iiaii)  aiini  Icinpiii  luria  alistiiitiit.     Siu-luii.  J.  Cas.  14. 

I    Salliisl.  48. 

\   IpMiin  C'lasMiin  I'go  posli-a   pr.i  ili*  .iiitcin   amiivi,   taiilaiu   ill«!'i 
t  (iiitiniK  liain  >il)i  a  Cili  louc  iin|)o!>iUiin.      lb. 
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by  gentle  methods,  rather  tlian  make  them  despe- 
rate by  iin  imseasonal)le  severity ;  and,  in  tlie  ge- 
neral eontagion  of  the  eity,  not  to  cut  off,  but  to 
heal  e\ery  part  that  was  curable.  So  that,  when 
some  information  was  given  likewise  against  Ctesar, 
lie  chose  to  stifle  it,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
charge  him  with  the  plot,  by  the  most  pressing  so- 
licitations of  Catulus  and  Piso,  who  were  both  his 
particular  enemies,  the  one  for  the  loss  of  the  high 
priesthood,  the  other  for  the  impeachment  above 
mentioned*. 

Whilst  the  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh, 
Cicero  Mas  repaid  for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes, 
and,  in  the  very  wax  that  he  desired,  by  the  warm 
and  grateful  ap{)huiscs  of  all  orders  of  the  citv. 
I'or,  besides  the  honors  already  nientioned,  L.  Gcl- 
11  us,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said,  in  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  Jlepublic  owed  him  a 
civic  crow  if,  lor  having  saved  them  all  from  ruiiif : 
and  Catulus,  in  a  full  house,  declared  him  the  la- 
ther of  his  country.!:;  as  Cato  likewise  did  from 
the  rostra,  with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  whole 
))eople  11 :  vv  hence  Pliny,  in  honor  of  his  nemory, 
cries  out,  "  hail  thou,  w  ho  wast  first  saluted  the 
parent  of  thy  country  i"  This  title,  the  most  glo- 
rious which  a  mortal  can  wear,  was,  from  this  pre- 
cedent, usurj)ed  afterwards  by  tliose,  who,  of  all 

*  Appian.  Bell.  civ.  1.  2.  p.  430.     Salknt.  4y. 

I  L.  Cji'lliiis,  Ills  aiurienlibiis,  civicam  coroiiam  dtbcri  a  Repub- 
lic a  dixit.     In  I'isoii.  J.  it.  A.  Cell.  5.  6. 

it      {   Me  Q.   CatuUis,   prinot-ps  luijiis   ordinis,   treqiientissimo  senatu 
Paientem  Fatriie  uoiiiiiiavit.     In  Pis.  3. 

II  I  Int.  in  Cic. — KaTwio?  a  «i;tov  xat  CTarffst  rr,;  -waT/i'j&j  Ttreoca- 
yo^ivffcoirce,  i-rnQorjCit  I  ^jif^o?.     App'an.  p.  4>>1. 

•  §  Salve,  priinii<=  omnium  parens  paliiu-  appellate,  &.c.     Piin.  lli^t, 
N.  7.  -30, 
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morials,  deserved  ir  tlic  least,  the  emperors;  proud 
to  extort  fiom  slaves  and  flatterers,  what  Cicero 
ohtained  from  the  iVee  vote  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Home. 


.Umjin  parentem. 


Ponia  paircm  patriiX.  Ciccrontm  libera  dixit. 

Jiiv.  8. 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome  wliile  free,  nor  vet  entlirall'd 
To  Tyrant's  will,  thy  Couiitr)*s  parent  call'd. 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis,  in  decreeing  extraordinary  honors  to 
him ;  and,  Capua  in  particular,  chose  him  their 
patron,  and  erected  a  ^ilt  statue  to  him*. 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an  ex- 
cellent consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these 
honors,  nor  gives  liim  any  greater  share  of  praise, 
than  what  could  not  he  disscnd)led  hy  an  historian. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reserved- 
ness  ;  first,  the  personal  enmity,  which,  according 
to  tradition  subsisted  between  them;  secondly,  the 
time  of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  reign  of  Augns- 
tus,  while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious 
to  en\y.  "Jlie  otiu  r  consid,  Antonius,  had  Init  a 
small  shaic  of  thi-  ib.inks  and  honors  which  were 
decreed  upon  this  occasioii :  be  was  known  to  have 
been  cnd)ai  ked  in  the  sauic  cause  with  Catiline,  and 
considered  lis  acting  only  under  a  tutor,  and  doing 
])enance,  as  it  were,  for  |)ast  offences  :  so  that  all 
the  notice,  uliicli  was  taken  of  liim  by  the  senate, 
was,  to  pay  him  llic  slii;bt  conij)liment  above  mcn- 

*   Mr  inaurala  bl.ituu  tloiiaruut:  iiic  palronum  umim  adsciveraiit. 
In  I'l^.  II. 
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tioncd,  for  having  removed  his  late  profligate  com- 
panions from  liis  friendship  and  councils*. 

Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this  year ;  the  one,  as 
it  has  been  said,  against  bribery  in  elections ;  the 
other,  to  correct  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  called  le- 
gatio  libera;  that  is,  an  honorary  legation  or  em- 
bassy, granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any  of 
its  members,  when  they  travelled  abroad  on  their 
private  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  embassadors  or 
magistrates  ;  which,  by  the  insolence  of  these  great 
guests,  was  become  a  grievous  burthen  upon  all 
the  states  and  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
Cicero's  design  Avas  to  abolish  it ;  but,  being  driven 
from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  content 
to  restrain  tlie  continuance  of  it,  which  before  was 
unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  yearf. 

At  his  fust  entrance  into  his  office,  L.  Lucullus 
was  soliciting  the  demand  of  a  triumpii  for  his  vic- 
tories over  ]\lithridates,  in  which  he  had  been  ob- 
structed for  three  years  successively,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  some  of  the  magistrates;]:,  who  paid  their 
court  to  Pompc}',  by  putting  this  affront  upon  his 
rival.  13}-  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Republic,  no 
general,  while  he  was  in  actual  command,  could 
come  within  the  gates  of  Rome,  without  forfeiting 

*  Atque  eliain  collegae  meo  laus  impeitiUir,  quod  cos  qui  luijiis 
ioiijiirationis  participes  fuissent,  a  suis  &  a  Reip.  consiliis  removisset. 
Ill  Caiil.  3.  6. 

|-  Jam  illud  apertiiin  est,  nihil  esse  turpius,  cpiani  qucnquain  legtiri 
1115.1  Reipub.  causa — quod  quidoin  genus  legatiouis  ego  consul,  quaii- 
quam  ad  commodum  scnatus  p<Mtiaere  videatui",  tamen  adprobaiite  se- 
natu  frequentissimo,  nisi  milii  levis  tribunus  plebis  tuni  intercessisset, 
sustulissem  :  m\\n\\  tanu-ii  tempos  ^^'  quod  erat  inliniluni,  annuum 
feci.     De  leg.  3.  8. 

t   Phit.  in  Lurull. 
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Jiis  commission,  and,  consc(|iicntly,  all  pretensions 
to  a  triumph;  so  that  Lucuihis  continued,  all  tliis 
time,  in  the  suburhs.  till  the  afVair  was  decided. 
The  senate  t"a\  ored  his  suit,  and  were  solicitors  lor 
him*,  hut  could  not  j)revail.  till  Cicero's  authority, 
at  last,  helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal  ear  into 
thecityl";  making-  him  some  amends,  hy  this  ser- 
vice, for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law,  wliich  had 
deprived  him  of  his  government.  After  his  triumph, 
lie  entertained  the  whole  lloman  people  with  a 
sumptuous  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by  tlie 
nobility,  as  one,  whose  authority  would  be  a  pro- 
per check  to  the  and)itiou  and  jjower  of  Pomjjey  : 
but,  havini;'  now  obtained  all  the  honors,  which  he 
could  reasonably  hope  for  in  life,  and,  observing  the 
turbulent  and  distracted  state  of  the  city,  he  wltli- 
drew  himself,  not  long  aftei',  from  ])ublic  aflairs,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  \u>  days  in  a  polite  and 
splendid  retreat  [;.  lie  was  a  generous  patron  of 
learning,  and  himself  eminently  learned;  so  that 
his  house  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  ])rincipal 
scholars  and  wits  of  (irecci'  and  Rome;  where  he 
had  |)ro\  idcd  a  w  ell-fiiniished  library,  with  porticos 
and  galleries  annexed,  lur  (he  cH)n\'enienccol' walks 
and  literary  cout'crences,  al  which,  he  himsi'lf  used 
frecpicnlly  to  assist;  gi\ing  an  exaniple  to  the 
w<;rld,  ot'  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  liad 
not  been  sullied  b\  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic 
softness  and  epicurean  hi\uiy. 

♦  ill. 

j-  Ciim  victor  a  Millirulatii  n  Ix-llo  r«'v»-itisscl,  iMiiniconim  laiiiiii' 
Ilia  trifiiiiio  laidiiis,  ciuam  <lrl)>n-i.ii,  (riiiiiipliavit.  Nos  «'nim  coii- 
siilcH  iii(ro<lii\iniiis  pxiur  in  iirlx  in  <  iiiTum  claris-imi  viii.     Acadom. 

I.  :.  I. 

t   IMul.  ill  I.uciill. 
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After  tliis  act  of  justice  to  Liicuilus,  Cicero  liacl 
an  opportunity,  before  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulship, to  pay  all  due  honor,  likewise,  to  his  friend 
Pompey ;  who,  since  he  last  left  Rome,  had  glori- 
ously finished  the  Piratic  and  Mithridatic  war,  by 
the  destruction  of  Mithridates  liimself :  upon  the 
receipt  of  which  news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  in  his  name, 
often  days;  which  was  twice  as  long  as  had  ever 
been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to  Marius 
himself,  for  his  Cimbric  victory*. 

But,  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memor- 
able events  of  this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  men- 
tion of  one,  which  distinguished  it  afterwards,  as  a 
particular  iura  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  the  birth  of 
Octavius,  surnamed  Augustus,  which  hapjjened  on 
tJie  twent\'-tliird  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it 
an  accession  of  glory  to  Cicero's  consulshipf  :  but 
it  excites  sj)cculations  rather  of  a  different  sort;  on 
the  inscrutable  methods  of  providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man  ;  that,  in  the  moment 
when  Rome  was  preserved  from  destructiion,  and 
its  liberty  thoiiglit  to  be  established  more  firmly 
than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the 
vWorld,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  ef- 
fected, what  Catiline  h:ul  attempted,  ii^nd  destroyed 
both  Cicero  .:and  the  Republic.  If  Rome  could 
jlave  l)een  saved  by  human  council,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero ;  but  its  destiny 
>vas  now  approaching:  for  govennneuts,   like  na- 

••'  *  Quo  consule  refercnte,  priimini  decern  dierum  supplicatio  de- 
creta  Cii.  Ponipeio  Mithridate  iiiterfecto ;  ciijus  senttutia  primum 
duplicata  est  supplicatio  consularis.     De  proviiic.  Consular,  xi. 

f  CousiiUiliii  Ciceronis  non  mediocre  adjecit  deciis,  natiis  eo  anno 
JD.  Augiutus.     \\-l\.  ■:.  .]t).  Siieton.  c.  5.  Dio,  p.  .Si>0. 


> 
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tural  bodies,  h:ivc,  witli  the  |)riiuiple.s  of  their  pre- 
sentation, the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mixt  in 
their  constitution,  whicli,  after  a  certain  period,  be- 
gin to  operate  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissohi- 
tion  of  the  vital  frame.  I'hesc  seeds  had  long  been 
feiTncnting  in  the  bowels  of  the  Republic;  when 
Octavius  came,  pecidiarly  formed  by  nature  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation  and 
exalt  them  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  remained  hut  to  resign  the  consulship,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  dis- 
charged it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul; 
and,  after  such  a  year,  and  from  such  a  speaker, 
the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what  Ci- 
cero would  say  to  them  :  but  Afetellus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  affected  commonly  to  open  their 
magistracy  by  some  remarkable  act,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  measures  which  they  intended  to  pursue,  re- 
solved to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  au- 
dience :  for,  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra, 
and  was  ready  to  pcrrmin  this  last  act  of  his  oflice, 
the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak,  or  to  do 
any  thing  more,  than  barely  take  the  oath  ;  dec-lar- 
ing,  that  he,  who  had  j)ut  citizens  to  death  unheard, 
ought  not  to  \)v  pciniitted  to  sj)eak  for  himself: 
upon  which  Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  loss,  in- 
stead of  prr)nounciug  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out 
aloud,  so  as  all  the  pi-oj)lc  might  hear  him,  that  he 
iiad  sa\'c(l  thi"  licpublic  and  the  city  from  luiu; 
w  liich  the  nudtitudc  below  conlinncd  w  ith  an  uni- 
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versal  shout,  and  with  one  voice,  cried  out,  tliat 
what  he  had  sworn  was  true*.  Thus  the  intended 
affront  was  turned,  by  his  presence  of  mind,  to  his 
greater  honor ;  and  he  was  conducted  from  the 
forum  to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstra- 
tions of  respect,  by  the  whole  city. 

*  Ego  cum  in  condone,  abiens  magi-tratii,  dicere  a  tribiino  plebis 
prohibercr,  quae  constitueram  :  cumqiie  is  inilii,  tantumniodo  lit  jiira- 
rem,  permitteret,  sine  ulla  dubitatione  juravi,  reminiblicani  atque  banc 
urbem  mea  unius  opera  esse  saivam.  Mihi  populus  Ronianus  uni- 
versus  non  unius  diei  gralulationeni,  sed  aeternitatem  immortalitatem- 
que  donavit,  cum  meum  jusjuiandum  tale  atque  lantum  juratus  ipse 
una  voce  &  consensu  approbavit.  Quo  quidem  tempore  is  meus  do- 
mum  fuit  e  foro  reditus,  ut  nemo,  nisi  qui  mecum  esset,  civium  esse 
in  numero  videretur.     In  Pison.  3. 

Cum  ille  miiii  nihil  nisi  ut  jurarem  ])ermitleret,  magna  voce  juravi 
yerissimuin  pulcherrimumque  jusjnrandum:  quod  populus  item  magna 
voce  me  vere  jurassejuravit.     Ep.  fam.  5.  2. 

Etenim  paullo  ante  in  concione  dixerat,  ei,  qui  in  alios  animadver- 
tisset  indicia  caussa,  dicendi  ipsi  potestalem  lieri  non  oporlcre.     lb. 
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C  iCERO  ])cing  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  senator,  wa.s  to  take  liis  place  on  that  vcne- 
r:d)lclicnch  of  considars,  who  were  justly  reckoned 
the  lirst  citizen.>>  ol"  the  Rej)uhlic.  They  deliveied 
their  opinions  the' iirst  always  in  the  senate ;  and, 
connnonly,  determined  the  opinions  of  the  icst :  •fbi'. 
as  they  had  })asscd  through  ail  the  puhlic  ollices, 
and  been  conversant  in  e\ery  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration, so  thci)-  t'xpericme  i»;ave;  them,  igreat 
authority  in  all  debates;  and,  havinu;  little  or  no- 
thinu;  farther  to  expect  for  thcmsehes,  they  were 
esteemed,  not  oidv  the  most  knowiii<i\  but,  licne- 
ralh'  speakiui;-,  the  nicsi  ili,siutcrcste(l  of  all  the 
other  senators,  aud  to  have  no  other  view  in  their 
deliberations,  but  the  peace  aud  prospi-rity  of  the 
Republic. 

'J'his  was  a  slatiou  (.-xactlN'  suited  to  C'ic'cro's 
tem|>er  aud  wishes  ;  he  desired  no  toreii»;n  govern- 
ments, or  counnaud  of  armies  ;  his  province  was 
the  senate  aud  the  foiuni  ;  to  guard,  as  it  were, 
the  vitals  of  the  iiuj)!!!',  aud  to  direct  all  its 
couucils  to  their  piopcr  cud,  tlic  geucial  good; 
aud,  iu  this  ad\aucc(l  post  of  a  c'ousulai' senator, 
as  iu  a  watch-tower  of  the  state,  to  obscr\e  eacJi 
ihreateuiug  cloud  aud  rising  stoim,  aud  gi\e  the 
alarm  to  his  fellow-citi/cirs  fioui  what  cjuaitcr 
it   was  coming,  aud    by    what     mcaus    its    elfccts 
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might  be  prevented  *.  This,  as  he  frequently  inti- 
mates, was  the  only  glory  tliat  he  sought,  the  com- 
fort with  which  he  flattered  himself,  that,  after  a 
life  of  ambition  and  iatigue,  and  a  course  of  faith- 
ful services  to  the  Republic,  he  should  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  secure  old  age,  beloved  and  honored  by 
his  countrymen,  as  the  constant  champion  and  de- 
fender of  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  IJut  he  soon 
found  himself  mistaken,  and,  before  he  had  quitted 
his  office,  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy, 
which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illustrious  merit:  for 
the  vigor  of  his  consulship  had  raised  such  a  zeal 
and  union  of  all  the  honest,  in  the  defence  of  the 
laws,  that  till  this  sj)irit  could  be  broken,  or  sub- 
side a<iain,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  ambitious  to  aim 
at  any  power,  but  through  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  constitution ;  especially  while  he,  who  w^as  the 
soul  of  that  union,  continued  to  flourish  in  full  cre- 
dit at  the  head  of  the  senate.  He  was  now,  there- 
fore, the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  fac- 
tious, against  whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  war, 
but  of  another  party,  not  less  dangerous,  the  en- 
vious too  ;  whose  united  spleen  never  left  pursuing 
him  from  this  moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out 
of  that  city,  which  he  had  so  lately  preserved. 

The  tribune  IMetellus  began  the  attack ;  a  fit 
leader  for  the  purpose ;  who,  from  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  and  the  authority  of  his  oiiice,  was  the 
most  likely  to  stir  up  some  ill  humor  against  him, 

*  Idcirco  ill  hac  custodia  &  tanquain  in  specula  collocati  siiimis, 
ut  vacuum  oinni  nietu  populum  Komanum  nostra  vigilia  &  prospi- 
^iientia  reddert.nius.     Phil.  7.  7. 

VOL.   r.  R 
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by  insultinu^aml  icvilini:^  hini,  in  all  liis  liaiano-ues, 
for  puttins:  citizens  to  (k-atli  witlioiit  a  trial;  in  all 
wliich  lie  \v  as  .strenuously  supported  by  (Ja.'Siir, 
who  pushed  him  an,  likewise,  to  the  promulgation 
of  several  pestilent  laws,  v/hich  sjavc  ort-at  dis- 
turbance to  the  senate.  Cicero  had  no  inclination 
to  enter  into  a  contest  u  irh  tlie  tribune,  but  tot)'/C 
some  pains  to  make  up  the  matter  w  ith  him,  by  tlic 
interposition  of  the  women  ;  j)articularly  of  Clau- 
dia, the  wife  of  his  brother  Mctellus,  and  of  their 
sister  Mucia,  the  wife  of  Pom])ey ;  he  emjdoyed, 
also,  several  common  iVicnds,  to  persuade  him  to 
be  quiet,  and  desist  from  his  rashness ;  but  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  was  too  far  eng'ai^ed,  and  had  put 
it  out  of  his  power*:  so  that  Cicero  had  nothing 
left,  but  to  exert  all  liis  \  i«;-or  and  elo{|uence,  to 
repel  the  insults  of  thi>  |)clulant  ma<;"istrate. 

(.'a}sar,  at  the  same  time,  was  attackimr  Catulus 
with  no  less  vi»)leiicc;  and  beini^  now  in  possession 
of  the  pra:torship,  made  it  the  lirst  act  of  his  ollice 
to  call  him  to  an  accnuiit,  for  euihezzlinL:;-  the  j)ul)lic 
inone\ ,  in  rchuildinii;  the  Capitol  ;  and  proposed 
also  a  law,  to  efface  liis  name  from  the  fabric,  and 
grant  the  c'onniiission  for  fiui.sliiui;-  w  hat  remained 
to  Pomj)ev  :  i>ut  tlu"  seiiati-  bi'.stirrcd  themselves 
so  warniK  in  the  cause,  tliat  (  a-sar  was  obliged  to 
droj)  it  (.  This  e\|)erinirut  con\  inced  the  two  ma- 
gistrates, tJKit  it  was  not  |M)ssil)le  for  them  to  make 
liead  agtiinst  the  authority  of"  the  senate,    without 

♦   Qtiibut  illr  rcsporidU,  sil)i  iioii  tssr  iiitrgnim.     Kj).  fain.  5.  i.'. 
t  Surtoii.  J.  Lxi.  13.     Dio,  1   37.  \>.  4«J. 
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the  help  of  Pompey,  whom  they  resolved,  therefore, 
by  all  the  arts  of  address  and  flattery,  to  draw  into 
their  tneasuies.  With  this  view,  Metellus  publish- 
ed a  law,  to  call  him  home,  witii  his  army,  in  order 
to  settle  the  state,  and  quiet  the  public  disorders, 
raised  by  the  temerity  of  Cicero  *  :  for,  by  throw- 
ing- all  power  into  his  hands  they  hoped  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  it  with  him,  or  to  embroil  him,  at 
least,  with  the  senate,  by  exciting  mutual  jealousies 
between  them  :  but  their  law  was  thought  to  be  of 
so  danirerous  a  tcndencv,  that  the  senate  chano-ed 
their  habit  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  ofa  public  cala- 
mity ;  and,  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  tribunes, 
particularly  of  Cato,  resolved  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power :  so  that,  as  soon  as  Metellus 
began  to  read  it  to  the  people,  Cato  snatched  it 
away  from  him  ;  and,  when  he  proceeded  still  to 
pronounce  it  by  heart,  Minucius,  another  tribune, 
stopt  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  This  threw  the 
assembly  into  confusion,  and  raised  great  commo- 
tions in  the  city  ;  till  the  senate,  finding  themselves 
supported  by  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks,  came  to 
a  new  and  vigorous  resolution,  of  suspending  both 
Caesar  and  Metellus  from  the  execution  of  their 
offices  f. 

Ctesar  resolved,  at  first,  to  act  in  defiance  of 
them  ;  but,  finding  a  strong  force  prepared  to  con- 
trol him,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire,  and 
reserve  the  trial  of  arms,  till  he  was  better  provided 

*  Dio,  ib.  Pint,  in  Cic. 

t  Donee   anibo  administratione  Reipiib.  dccreto  pati  ujn  summo- 
verentiir.     Sueton.  J.  C;es.  16. 
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for  it:  he  shut  himself  up,  therefore,  in  his  house, 
where,  by  a  prudent  and  submissive  behaviour,  he 
soon  made  his  peace,  and  got  the  decree  of  their 
suspension  reversed*.  But  Metellus,  as  it  was  con- 
certed, probably,  amoni;'  them,  tied  away  to  his  bro- 
tlier  Pompeyl,  that,  by  misrepresenting  the  state 
of  things  at  home,  and  offering  every  thing  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  he  might  instil  into  him  some 
prejudices  against  the  immoderate  power  of  Cicero 
and  the  senate,  and  engage  liim,  if  possible,  to  de- 
clare for  the  popular  interest.  (Jicero,  in  the  mean 
while,  published  an  invective  oration  against  Me- 
tellus, which  is  mentioned  in  his  epistles,  under  the 
title  of  Metellina ;[; :  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate,  in 
answer  to  a  speech  which  Metellus  had  made  to 
the  people,  and  is  ofti-u  cited  i)y  Quintilian  and 
others §,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

'i'hc  senate  having  gained  this  \ictory  ovcrCirsar 
and  Metellus,  by  obliging  the  one  to  submit,  the 
otlicr  to  leave  the  city  ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who 
connnanded  in  Cisalpine  ( iaul,  wrote  a  j)eevisli  and 
complaining  letter,  to  his  friend  Cicero,  ujjon  their 
treating  his  brother  the  tribune  so  severely  :  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  with  that  freedom  which 
H  cousciousnivss  of  intcLiritv  naturallv  dictates,  \ct 


*  I  I  cumpvrit  |>aial<»s,  «nii  vi  ac  per  anna  inoliiljcn-nt,  dinussis 
licloribu'',  al)jf(:la<|iii:  pra  tixla,  (linmiin  clain  r<'fugit,  pro  roiulitioiiP 
tcniponim  tuiirhirus — (jiiod  cum  prxlcr  opinioiirm  «"v»'jiis<;ct,  scnatus 
— uccitiiin  ill  niriaiii  &  utupliiisiiuis  vt*rl)is  rollaudattini,  in  iiitt'gruii} 
rcsliliiit,  intliH  to  prion-  <l«'in  to.     Sucton.   II). 

\    riut.  in  Ci( . 

*  In  ill.im  orationrin  MclfHin.im  aiKlidi  (pindain  ;  lilirr  til>i  niiftf- 
Uir.     Att.  1.  1.3. 

I  (^uint.  I  y.  3.     A.  (icllius  13.  7.  \ 
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with  all  the  humanity  which  the  sincerest  friend- 
ship inspires ;  as  tlie  reader  will  oljserve  from  the 
letter  itself,  whicli  affords  many  instructive  hints, 
both  historical  and  moral. 

M.  T.  Cicero  to  Q  Mf.tf.li.us  Cf.ler,  rroconsul. 

*'  You  write  me  word,  that,  considering  our  mu- 
"  tual  affection  and  late  reconciliation,  you  never 
"  imagined,  that  you  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
"  public  jest  and   ridicule  by   me.     I  do  not  well 
"  understand  what  you  mean;  yet  guess  that  you 
"  have  been  told,  that,   when  I   v/as  speaking  one 
"  day,  in  the  senate,  of  many,   who  were  sorry  for 
"  nn'  lui\'ing  preserved  the  Republic,   I  said,  that 
•'  certain  relations  of  your.s,  to  whom  you  could  re- 
"  fuse  nothing,  had  prevailed  with  you  to  suppress 
"  what  you  had  prepared  to  sa}',  in  the  senate,  in 
"  praise  of  me  :   when  I  said  this,  I  added,  that,  in 
*'  the  affair  of  saving  the  state,   I  had  divided  the 
"  task  with  you,  in  such  a  manner,   that  I  was  to 
"  secure  the  city  from   intestine  dangers,  you  to 
*'  defend  Italy  from  the  open  arms  and  secret  ploU 
"  of  our  enemies  :   but,   that  this  glorious  partner- 
"  ship  had  been  broken  by  your  friends,  who  were 
"  afraid  of  your  making  me  the  least  return  for  the 
*'  greatest  honors   and  services  which  you  had  re- 
"  ceived  from  me.     In  the  same  discourse,  when  I 
"  was  describing  the  expectation  which  I  had  con- 
"  ceived  of  your  speecli,   and  how  much  1  was  dis- 
" -appointed  by  it,    it  seemed   to   divert  the  liouse, 
"  and  a  moderate  laugh  ensued  ;  not  n\Hm  you,  but 
"  on  my  mistake,  and  the  frank  and  ingenuous  con- 
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"  fession  of  iny  desire  to  be  praised  by  you.     Now, 
"  in  this,    it  must  needs  be  owned,  that  nothing 
"  could    be   said    more    lionorably    towards   you, 
*'  when,  in  the  most  shining  and  ilhistrious  part  of 
"  my  life,   I  wanted  still  to  have  the  testimony  of 
*'  your  commendation.     As  to  what  you  say  of  our 
"  mutual  affection,  I  do  not  know  what  vou  reckon 
"mutual    in   fiicndshij),    but  I  take   it  to  be  this; 
"  when  we  repay  the  same  good  oflices  which  we 
"  receive :  should  I   tell  you   then,  that  I  gave  up 
"  my    province   for   your   sake,  you  might  justly 
"  suspect  my  sincerity  :  it  suited  my  temper  and 
"  circumstances,  and  I  find  more  and  more  reason, 
"  every  day,   to  be  pleased  with  it:  but  this,  I  can 
"  tell  you,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned  it,  in  an  asscm- 
"  bly  of  the  people,   than  I  began  to  contrive  how 
"  to  tluow  it  into  yonr  liands.   I  say  nothing  about 
"  the  manner  of  drawing  your    lots ;  but    wouKl 
"  have  you   only  believe,    that  there  was  nothing 
*' done  in  it  by   my   colleague  without  my  privity. 
"  Pray  recollect  what  followed;   how  (juickly  I  as- 
"  sembled   the  senate,   after  }()ur   allotment;   how 
"  much  I  said  in  favor  of  you,  when  you  yourself 
"  told  me,   that  my  sj)ee(h    was  not  only  honorable 
**  to  you,   but  even    injurious  to    your  colleagues. 
"  Then,  as  to  tlu-  (l< cum   which  ])assc(l  lli.it  day,  in 
"  the  senate,    it  is  diaw  ii   in  such  a  strain,  that,  as 
"  long    as  it    subsists,    niv  good  ollices  to  you  can 
"  never  be  a  secret.      Afler  vom- departuic,  I  desire 
"  you  also  tf)   recollect    \s  hat    I  did  for  you,  in  the 
"  senate;   what  I  said  of  you  to  the  jx-ople  ;  what  I 
"  \srote  to  you  nnself;  and,  when  you  have  laid  all 
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'^  these  things  together,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge, 
"  whether,  at  your  last  coming  to  Rome,  you  made 
"  a  suitable  return  to  them.  You  mention  a  recour 
^'  ciliation  between  us;  but  I  do  not  comprehend 
^'  Jiow  a  friendship  can  be  said  to  be  reconciled, 
"  which  was  never  interrupted.  As  to  what  you 
"  write,  that  your  brother  ought  not  to  have  been 
"  treated  by  me  so  roughly  for  a  word  :  in  the  first 
"  place,  I  beg  of  you  to  believe,  that  I  am  exceed- 
''  ingly  pleased  witli  that  affectionate  and  fraternal 
*'  disj)osition  of  yours,  so  full  of  humanity  and 
"  piety  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  forgive  me,  if,  in 
*'  any  case,  I  have  acted  against  your  brother,  for 
"  the  service  of  the  Republic,  to  which  no  man  can 
"  be  a  warmer  friend  tlian  myself;  but,  if  I  have 
"  been  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  against  his 
"  most  cruel  attacks,  you  may  think  yourself  well 
"  used,  that  1  have  never  yet  troubled  you  M'ith  any 
*'  com|)laints  against  him.  As  soon  as  I  found 
"  that  he  was  preparing  to  turn  the  whole  force  of 
^'  his  tribunate  to  my  destruction,  I  applied  myself 
*'  to  your  wife  Claudia,  and  your  sister  Mucia, 
"  whose  zeal  for  my  service  I  had  often  expcri- 
"  enccd,  on  the  account  of  nay  familiarity  with 
"  Pompey,  to  dissuade  Iiiin  from  that  outrage: 
"  but  he,  as  I  am  sure  you  haAC  heard,  on  the  last 
"  day  of  the  year,  put  such  an  affront  upon  me, 
^'  when  consul,  and  after  having  saved  the  state, 
^'  as  had  never  been  offered  to  any  mao-lstrate,  the 
"  most  traitorously  affected,  by  depriving  me  of 
^*  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people,  upon  lay- 
'^'  ing  down  my  office,    liut  his  insult  turned  only  to 
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V  my  g^rcatcr  honor:  for  whtn  he  would  not  suffer 
"  me   to  do  any  thinu*  more   than  swear,   I  swore, 
*'  with  a  loud  voiee,  the  truest,   as  mtH  as  the  no- 
*'  blest  of  all  oaths;  while  the  people,  with  aeela- 
*'  mations,  swore  likewise,  that  my  oath  was  true. 
"  After  so  signal  an  injury,  I  sent  to  him,  tlie  very 
"  same  day,  some  of  our  common  friends,  to  press 
"  him  to  desist  from  his  resolution  of  pursuing  me  : 
"  but  his  answer  was,    that  it  w^as  not  then  in  his 
"  power  :  for  he  had  said,  a  few  da}S  before,  in  a 
"  speech  to  the  people,  that  he,  who  had  i)unishe(l 
*'  others  without  a  hearing,  ought  not  to  be  sutteri'd 
"  to  speak  for  himself  Worthy  patriot  and  excellent 
''  citizen  !  to  adjudge  the  man  w  lio  had  preserved 
*'  the  senate  fiom  a   massacre,   the   city  from  fuT, 
*'  and  Italy   from  a   \\  ar,  to  the  same  punishment 
*'  which  lh(.'  senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  honest 
"  men,  had  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  those  liorrid 
**  attemjits.     I   w  ithstood  your  brother,  therefore, 
*'  to    his   face;  and,  on  tlic   first   of  January,   in  a 
"  debate  upon  the  licpublic,  handled  him  in  such  a 
"  manner,  as  to  make  him  sensible,  that  he  had  to 
"  do  with  a  man  of  courage  and  constancy.     Two 
*'  days  after,   wlic-ji  hr  began  agaiji  to  harangue,  in 
"  every  three  words  he  named  and  threatened  me  : 
"  nor  bad  he  any  thing  so  much  at   heart,  as  to  et- 
"  feet  njv  ruin  at  any  rate;  not  by  the  legal  way  of 
**  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding,  but  i)y  dint  of  force 
"  and  violence.      It' 1  had  not  resisted  his  rashness, 
"  with   firmness  '.\\\<\  co>nage,  who  would  not  have 
"thought,  that    the    \igor  of  my   c(msidship  had 
*•  been  owing  to  chance,  rather  than  to  virtue?     If 
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"  you  have  not  been  informed,  that  j-our  brother 
"  attempted  all  this  against  me,  be  assured  that  he 
"  concealed  from  you  the  most  material  part :  but, 
"  if  he  told  you  any  thing  of  it,  you  ought  to  com- 
"  mend  my  temper  and  patience,  for  not  expostu- 
*'  lating  with  you  about  it :  but  since  you  must 
"  now  be  sensible,  that  my  quarrel  to  your  brother 
*'  was  not,  as  you  write,  for  a  word,  but  a  most  de- 
"  termincd  and  spiteful  design  to  ruin  me,  pray 
"  observe  my  humanity,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that 
"  name,  and  is  not  rather,  after  so  flagrant  an  out- 
"  rage,  a  base  remissness  and  abjection  of  mind.  I 
"  never  proposed  any  thing  against  your  brother, 
"  when  there  was  any  question  about  him  in  the 
"  senate  ;  but,  without  rising  from  my  seat,  assent- 
"  ed  always  to  those  who  were  for  treating  him  the 
*'  most  favorably.  1  will  add  farther,  what  I  ought 
"  not,  indeed,  to  have  been  conccincd  about,  yet  I 
*'  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and  even  assist- 
"  ed  to  get  it  done  ;  I  mean,  the  procuring  a  decree 
"  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy,  because  he  was  your 
'*  brother.  I  did  not,  therefore,  attack  your  bro- 
"  ther,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him;  nor 
"  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable,  as 
"  you  write,  but  firm  and  constant,  so  as  to  remain 
"  still  the  same,  when  it  was  even  deserted  and 
"  slighted  by  you.  And,  at  this  very  time,  when 
"  you  almost  threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you 
"  this  answer,  that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly 
"  applaud  your  grief;  for  I  know,  fi  om  what  1  feel 
"  within  myself,  how  great  the  force  is  of  frater- 
''nallove:  but  I  beg  of  you,  also,  to  judge  with 
"  the  same  equity   of  my  cause ;  and   if,   without 
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"  any  ground,  I  Iku  e  hcen  cruelly  and  barbarously 
"  attacked  by  your  friends,  to  allow  that  I  ought 
''  not  only  not  to  yield  to  them,  but  on  such  an  oc- 
"  casion,  to  expect  the  hclj)  even  of  you,  and  your 
"army  also,  against  them.  I  was  always  desirous  to 
"  have  you  tor  my  friend,  and  have  taken  j)ains  to 
"convince  you  how  sincerely  I  am  yours :  I  am 
"  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  continue  in  it  as 
"  long  as  you  please;  and,  for  the  love  of  you,  will 
"  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brother,  than,  out  of 
"  resentment  to  him,  give  any  shock  to  the  friend- 
"  ship  which  subsists  between  us.     Adieu*." 

Cicero,  upon  the  cxj)iration  of  his  consulship, 
took  care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whole 
administra{i<»u  to  P()mj)ey  ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impression  there  iVoni  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  public  decla- 
ration in  j)iaise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  l>ut 
Pompcy,  being  inlonncd  by  Metellus  and  ("u'sar,  ol 
the  ill  humor  which  was  rising  against  Cicero,  in 
i(omc,  answered  hi.ii  with  great  C()ldnes.s,  and,  in- 
stead of  payinghim  an\  c()m|)liment,  took  no  notice 
at  all  of  what  had  |)as,si(l  in  the  ailair  of  Catiline: 
upon  which  Cicero  cxjjostulates  with  him,  in  the 
following  Icttd,  with  some  little  resentment,  yet  so 
as  not  to  irritate  a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the 
Itcpublic,  and  to  w  bom  all  parties  were  lorwardly 
paying  their  court. 

M.    T.  CicKKi'  in  (y.  roMrms   tin-  (in-.U,   Emperor  f. 

"  I  had  an  incirdibh    pleamiic,    in  coinmon  with 

•  Epi*t.  fam.  .'>.  'J. 

f  Thr  word  rmpcror  slt^nifiod    notlmip  inorf   in  il-^  original   use, 
than  ihf  general   01   rluef  commiUi<lf  r  of  an  army:     [Cic.  dc  Oral. 
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"  all  people,  from  the  public  letter  which  you  sent: 
"  for  you  gave  us  in  it  that  assurance  of  peace, 
"  which,  from  my  confidence  in  you  alone,  I  had 
"  always  been  ])romisino-,  I  niust  tell  you,  how- 
*'  ever,  that  your  old  enemies,  but  new  friends,  are 
■"  extremely  shocked  and  disappointed  at  it.  An 
"  to  the  particular  letter  which  you  sent  to  me, 
"  though  it  brouglit  me  so  slight  an  intimation  of 
"your  friendship,  yet  it  was  very  agreeable:  for 
"  nothing  is  apt  to  give  me  so  much  satisfaction, 
*'  as  the  consciousness  of  my  services  to  my  friends; 
*'  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  are  not  requited  as  they 
"  ought  to  be,  I  am  always  content  that  the  ba- 
■"  lance  of  the  account  should  rest  on  my  side.  I 
*'  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  if  the  distin- 
*'  guished  zeal,  which  I  have  always  shewn  for  your 
"  interests,  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recommended 
*'  me  to  you,  the  public  interest,  at  least,  will  con- 
*'  ciliate  and  unite  us.  But  that  you  may  not  be 
"  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  was,  which  I  expected 

!.  43.]  in  which  sense  it  htlongecl  equally  to  all  who  had  supreme 
command  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  and  was  never  used  as  a  pecu- 
liar title.  But  after  a  victorv,  in  which  some  considerable  advantage 
was  gained,  and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain,  the  soldiers,  by 
-an  universal  acclamation,  used  to  salute  their  general  in  the  field 
with  the  appellation  of  emperor,  ascribing,  as  it  were,  the  sole 
merit  of  the  action  to  his  auspices  and  conduct.  This  became  a 
title  of  lutnor,  of  which  all  commanders  were  proud,  as  being 
the  effect  of  success  and  victory,  and  won  by  their  [)roper  valor; 
and  it  was  always  the  lirst  and  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph. 
On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the  title  of  em|)eror  was  constantly 
assumed,  and  given  to  generals  in  all  acts  and  letters,  both  public 
and  private,  but  was  enjoyed  by  them  no  longer  than  the  con\mis- 
sion  lasted,  by  which  lliey  had  obtained  it;  that  is,  to  the  time  of 
their  return  and  entrance  into  the  city,  from  which  moment  their 
command  and  title  expir.xl  together  of  course,  and  they  resumed 
■their  civil  character,  and  became  private  citizens. 
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"  to  find  in  your  letter,  I  will  tell  it  you  frankly, 
"  as  my  own  nature  and  our  iViendship  require.     I 
*'  expected,  out  of  regard  both   to  the  Republic, 
*'  and  to  our  familiarity,  to  have  had  some  compli- 
**  ment  or  congratulation  from  you,  on  what  I  lately 
"  acted  in   my  consulship;   which  you  omitted,  I 
*'  imagine,  for  fear  of  o-ivin<^  offence  to  certain  per- 
*'  sons:  but  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  the 
*'  things  which  I  have  been  doing,  for  the  safety 
"  of  m\    country,  arc  applauded  by  the  testimony 
"  and  judgment  of  the  whole  earth;  and  when  you 
"  come  amongst  ns,  you  will  iind  them  done  with 
"  so  much  prudence   and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
*'  you,  who  are  much  superior  to  Scipio,  will  admit 
"  me,   who   ;iui    not   nuicli  inferior  to  La?lius,  to  a 
"  share  both   (.)f  your  public  councils  and  private 
''  friendshij).     Adieu*/" 

Soon  after  Catiline's  defeat,  a  fresh  in({uiry  was 
set  on  foot  at  Home  against  the  rest  of  his  accom- 
plices, upon  the  information  of  one  I^  \'ettius, 
who,  among  others,  impeached  .1.  Ca.\sar,  before 
Xo\  ius  Niger,  the  (pia-'stor,  as  Q.  Curius  also  did 
ill  the  senate;  where,  lor  the  secret  intelligence 
which  he  bad  given  very  early  to  Cicero,  he  claimed 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  j)lot.  ile  aJlirmed,  that  what  he 
deposed  agaiirst  Ca'sar,  was  told  to  liim  by  Ca- 
tiline biniscU;  and  \'(  tiius  olli  red  to  ])r()(luce  a 
letter  to  Catilini",  in  Ciusar's  own  iiand.  Ca'sar 
fr)und   soine   diiliculty  to   icjiel  so  bf)ld  an  accusa* 

♦     Ki).   fan:.      ,7. 
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tion,  and  was  forced  to  implore  the  aid  and  testi- 
mony of  Cicero,  to  prove  tliat  he  also  had  given 
early  information  of  Catiline's  designs:  hut,  hy  his 
vio-or  and  interest  in  the  city,  he  ohtained  a  full  re- 
vengc  at  last  upon  his  accusers;  for  he  deprived 
Curius  of  the  reward,  and  got  Vettius  committed 
to  prison,  after  he  had  heen  miserably  handled,  and 
almost  killed  by  the  mob;  nor  content  with  this,  he 
imprisoned  the  quaestor  Novius  too,  for  suifering  a 
superior  magistrate  to  he  arraigned  before  him*. 

Several  others,  however,  of  considerable  rank, 
were  found  guilty  and  banished;  some  of  them  not 
appearing  to  their  citaticm,  others  after  a  trial:  viz, 
M.  Porcius  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Vargunteius, 
Servius  Sylla,  and  P.  Autronius,  Sec.  The  last  of 
these,  who  lost  the  consulship  four  years  before, 
upon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  had  been  Cicero's 
school-fellow,  and  colleague  in  the  qucestorship; 
and  solicited  him,  with  many  tears,  to  undertake 
his  defence:  but  Cicero  not  only  refused  to  de- 
fend him,  "but,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  against  himf. 

P.  Sylla,  also,  Autronius's  partner  and  fellow-suf- 
ferer in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for  con- 
spiring twice  with  Catiline;  once,  when  the  plot 

*  Cum  implorato  Ciceronis  tcstimonio,  qiiaedam  se  tie  coiijiira- 
tronp  uliro  dctiilisse  docuhset,  ne  Curio  pra.'inia  darcnlur,  efi'ecit. 
\  ottiuin — pro  rostris  in  coucione  pxiic  discerpUiin,  in  carccrem 
conjccit.  Eodem  Novium  qua?btorem,  quod  coinpellari  apud  se  ma- 
joreni  potestatcm  passus  csset.     Siieton.  J.  Cxi.  17. 

t  Vetii«ibat  ad  me,  &-  sxpe  veniebat  Autronius  multis  cum  lachry- 
mis,  supplex,  iit  se  dcfeuderem :  se  mcum  condiscipulum  in  pucri- 
tia.  familiarem  in  adolcsceulia,  collcgam  in  qua^stura  conimemorabat 
niis^e-     Pro  S)  Ha,  G.  »0. 
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proved  abortive,  soon  after  his  former  trial;  and  a 
second  time,  in  Cicero's  consulsliip:  he  was  de- 
fended in  the  fnst  by  llortensius,  in  tlie  last  by 
Cicero.  Tlie  prosecutor  was  Tor(juatus,  the  son 
of  his  former  accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
parts  and  s[)irit,  who,  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of 
ruining  an  enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  Mould 
snatch  it  from  him,  turned  his  raillery  against  Ci- 
cero, instead  of  Sylla  ;  and,  to  take  off  the  influence 
of  his  authority,  treated  his  character  with  great 
petulance,  and  employed  every  topic  which  could 
raise  an  odium  and  envy  upon  him  :  he  called  him 
a  king,  m  ho  assumed  a  power  to  save  or  destroy, 
just  as  he  thought  fit;  said,  that  he  was  the  third  fo- 
reign king  who  had  reigned  in  Rome  after  Numa 
and  'J  arcjuinius;  and,  that  Sylla  would  have  run 
away,  and  never  stood  a  trial,  if  he  had  not  under- 
taken his  cause;  whenever  he  mentioned  the  plot, 
and  the  danger  of  it,  it  was  with  so  low  and  feeble 
a  voice,  that  none  but  the  judges  could  hear  him; 
but  when  he  spoke  of  the  prison  and  the  death  of 
the  conspirators,  he  uttered  it  in  so  loud  and  la- 
mentable a  strain,  ab  to  make  the  whole  forum  ring 
with  it*. 

Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the 
trouble  of  defending  himself,  as  well  as  his  client. 
As  to  'roiquatus's  calling  him  ioieigner,  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  being  born  in  one  of  the  corporate 
towns  of  Italy,  he  owns  it  ;  and  in  that  town,  he 
savs,  whence  the  Kepui)lie  iiad  been  twice  preserved 

'    I'ru  >v11j,  7.  in. 
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from  ruin;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  him  witii,  hut  what  affected  not  only  the 
greatest  part,  hut  the  greatest  men  of  the  city; 
Curius,  Coruncanius,  Calo,  Marius,  Sec.  hut  since 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  witty,  and  would  needs  make 
liim  a  foreigner,  why  did  not  he  call  him  a  foreign 
consul,  rather  than  a  king ;  for  that  would  hav^e 
been  much  more  wonderful,  since  foreigners  had 
been  kings,  but  never  consuls  of  Rome.  He  ad- 
monishes him,  who  was  now  in  the  course  of  his 
preferment,  not  to  be  so  free  of  giving  that  title  to 
citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day  feel  the  resentment 
and  power  of  such  foreigners" :  that  if  the  patricians 
were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him  and  the  judges  upon 
the  bench  as  foreigners,  yet  Torquatus  had  no  right 
to  do  it,  whose  mother  was  of  Ascuium*  "  Do  not 
*'  call  me  then  foreigner  any  more,"  says  he,  "  lest 
"  it  turn  upon  yourself;  nor  a  king,  lest  you  be 
"  laughed  at,  unless  you  think  it  kingly,  to  live 
"  so  as  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  only  to  any  man, 
"  but  even  to  any  appetite  ;  to  contemn  all  sensual 
"  pleasures ;  to  covet  no  man's  gold  or  silver,  or 
"■  any  thing  else  ;  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  in  the 
"  senate;  toconsultthc  good,  rather  than  the  humor 
"  of  the  people;  to  give  way  to  none,  but  to  with- 
"  stand  many  :  If  you  take  this  to  be  kingly,  I  con- 
"fess  myself  a  king;  but  if  the  insolence  of  my 
"  power,  if  my  tlominion,  if  any  proud  or  arrogant 
"  saying  of  mine  provokes  you,  why  do  not  you 
•'  urge  me  with  that,    rather  than   the  envy  of  a 
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''  panic,  and  tlie  contumely  of  a  ii^roundlcss  ca- 
"  luninvr" — lie  proceeds  to  shew,  that  his  king- 
dom, it"  it  must  be  called  so,  was  of  so  laborious  a 
kind,  that  tlicrc  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  would 
be  content  to  take  his  place*,  lie  puts  him  in 
mind,  that  he  was  disj)osed  to  indulge  and  bear 
with  his  peitness,  out  of  regard  to  his  youth,  and 
to  his  father — though  no  man  had  ever  thrown  the 
slightest  aspersion  upon  him,  without  being  chas- 
tised for  it — but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  fall  upon 
one  whom  lie  could  so  easily  vanquish ;  who  had 
neither  strength,  nor  age,  nor  experience  enough 
for  liim  to  contend  with:  he  advised  liim,  however, 
not  to  abuse  his  ])aticnce  nuu-h  longer,  lest  h(^ 
should  be  tempted  at  last  to  draw  out  the  stings  of 
his  speech  against  him  (■.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  though  tiiere  was  no  positive  proof,  yet 
there  were  many  strong  presum|)tions  against  Sylla, 
with  which  his  ailversary  hoj)cd  to  oppress  him  : 
but  Cicero  endeavoured  to  confiile  them,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  tenor  and  character  of  iiis  life;  \n(>- 
testing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  w  ho  bad  been 
the  searcher  and  (I(t(  ctor  of  the  ])lot,and  had  taken 
such  |)ains  to  get  iutclhgcnce  of  the  wlu)lec.\tent  of 
it,  bad  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspicion  of 
Syllas  name  in  it  ;  and  thathe  had  no  other  motive 
ior  dclcnding  iiiiii,  hut  a  pun-  regard  to  justice;  and 
as  be  had  refused  to  defend  others,  nay,  bad  given 
evidence  against  thcin,  from  tlu;  knowledge  of  their 
guilt,  so  be  had  underlaken  Syllas  defence,  through 
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a  persuasion  of  liis  innocence**  Torquatus,  for 
want  of  direct  proof-  threatened  to  examine  Sylla's 
slaves  by  torture  :  this  was  sometimes  practised, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  prosecutor;  but  Cicero 
observes  upon  it,  that  tlie  effect  of  those  torments 
was  governed  always  by  tiie  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  firmness  of  his  mind  and  body ;  by 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  tortured;  and  that,  in  moments  of 
so  much  anguish,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
truth :  he  bids  them  put  Sylla's  life  to  the  rack, 
and  examine  that  with  rigor;  whether  there  was 
any  hidden  lust,  any  latent  treason,  any  cruelty, 
any  audaciousness  in  it :  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake  in  the  cause,  if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual 
life,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  was 
but  attended  tof.  Sylla  was  ac(}uitted  ;  but  Cicero 
liad  no  great  joy  from  his  victory^  or  comfort  in  pre- 
serving such  a  citizen,  who  lived  afterwards  in 
great  confidence  with  Ccesar,  and  commanded  his 
right  wing  in  the  battle  of  PJjarsalia:]:;  and  served 
liim  afterwards  in  his  power,  as  he  had  before 
served  his  kinsman  Sylla,  in  nianaging  his  confisca- 
tions and  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial,  Cicero  bought  a 
house  of  Al.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoin- 
ing to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his 
father,  and  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have  given 
up  to  his  brother  Quintus.     The  house  cost  him 

•  lb.  30.  t  lb.  28. 
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near  thirty  tlmusand  pounds,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  it  mms  built 
about  tlitrty  years  before,  by  llie  famous  tribune, 
M.  Li\ius  Drusus;  on  w  hieb  oecasion,  we  are  told, 
that  when  the  arebiteet  jjroniised  to  build  it  for 
him,  in  sueb  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neighbours 
should  overlook  him  :  *'  but,  if  you  liave  any  skill," 
replied  Drusus,  "  eontrive  it  ratlier  so,  that  all  the 
"  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing*,"  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  most  e<msj)ieuous  part  of  rhe  city,  near 
to  tlie  centra  of  all  business,  overlooking  the  forum 
and  the  rostra ;  and,  what  made  it  the  more 
splendid,  was  its  being  joined  to  a  portico  or  colon- 
nade, called  })y  the  name  of  Catulus;  who  built  it 
out  of  the  C'imbric  spoils,  on  that  area  where  Flac- 
cus  formerly  lived,  wIk^sc  house  was  demolished 
])y  public  authority,  t"oi-  his  seditious  practices 
with  C.<iracelms|-.  In  this  purchase,  he  followed 
the  rule  which  he  recommends  in  his  offices,  with 
regard  to  the  habitation  of  a  principal  citizen  ;  thai 
his  dignity  shoidd  be  adorned  by  his  house,  but 
not  derived  froniit.j:  wheie  be  mentions  several 
instances  of  great  men,  who,  by  the  s[)lendor  of 
their  houses,  on  this  ver\'  hill,  which  were  con- 
stantly striking  the  eyes  of  the   people,  and  im- 

*  Cum  proiiiitlfrcl'iM  arclutcctus,  ita 'sc  n'diliiiituriini,  ut  libera  a 
conspcctii,  ihiuuiiiis  :ib  tiinniliiU  arl)ilris  (■>i9iM — 'In  vrro,  inijviit,  si  ijxiiii 
ii>  tc  artis  lit,  i^  r^iiijioiic  il<iiiiuin  iiu-aiii,  iil  kpiic(|iu(l  aj^ain  al}  oiii- 
uibiib  |)iTs|)i(:i  possit.     \  I'll.  I'.it.  J.  14.     r,|).  fiiiii.  .^.  0. 

\  M.  riarniH'v  f^iiii  rilm  (ira«*i  hrxdii^ra-Kcipub.  salutfin  frcenit, 
&  scnatiis  sciitfiilia  f-.l  iiitfrfi-cUis,  iV  duiiiiis  fjiis  t-vnsa  est:  in  qua 
porlicurn  post  alKpiaiilo  ii.  C  ahiliis  lU*  I1)a;)ubii^  Ciiiibiicis  fccil.  I'l. 
dom.  38. 

t  Ornancia  est  cnitn  (ligiiit.i-j  <loiiui,  iion  «x  <U)iuo  lota  (luxrciiila, 
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printing  a  notion  of  their  magnificence,  made  their 
way  the  more  easily  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
RepubHc. 

A.  GelHus  tells  us,  that,  having  resolved  to  buy 
the  house,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  for  it,  he  bor- 
rowed it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he  was 
under  prosecution ;  but  the  story  taking  wind,  and 
being  charged  upon  him,  he  denied  both  the  bor- 
rowing and  design  of  purchasing,  yet,  soon  after, 
bought  the  house ;  and,  when  he  was  reproached 
with  the  denial  of  it,  replied  only,  laughing,  that 
they  must  be  fools  to  imagine,  that  when  he  had 
resolved  to  buy,  he  vv^ould  raise  competitors  of  the 
purchase  b}''  proclaiming  it*. 

The  story  was  taken,  probably,  from  some  of  the 
spurious  collections  of  Cicero's  jests  ;  which  were 
handed  about,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  even  in 
his  life-time,  as  he  often  complains  to  his  friendsf: 
for,  it  is  certain,  that  there  could  be  nothing  dis- 
lionorable  in  the  purchase,  since  it  was  transacted 
so  publicly,  that,  before  it  was  even  concluded,  one 
of  his  friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  by  letter, 
from  Macedonia  J.  The  truth  is,  and  what  he  him.- 
selfdocs  not  dissemble,  that  he  borrowed  part  0;f 

•  A.  Gellius,  12.  l'.\ 

•f  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  discesserim  omnia  omnium  dicta,  in  his  etiam 
Sestiana  in  me  confcrri.  Quid  ?  tu  id  pateris  ?  nonne  defendis  ? 
nonne  resistis  ?  &rc.    Ep.  fam.  7.  32. 

Sic  audio  Caesarem — si  quod  alTeratur  ad  eum  pro  meo,  quod  meunj 
non  est,  rejicere  solere.     lb.  9-  iC. 

I  Quod  ad  me  pridera  scripscras,  velle  te  bene  evenire,  quod  de 
Crasso  domum  emeram — Emi  eani  ipsam  domum  H.  S.  x.xxv.  ali- 
*luauto  post  luam  gratulationem.     Ep.  fam.  3.  6. 
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tlic  money,  to  pay  tor  it,  at  six  per  cent.;  and  says, 
merrily,  upon  it,  that  be  was  now  so  pliinii,etl  in 
debt,  as  to  be  ready  tor  a  plot,  but  tbat  tlic  con- 
5|/irators  \\ould  not  trust  hinV'.  It  raised,  indeed, 
some  censure  upon  bis  vanity,  for  purcliasins;  so 
expensive  a  bouse  witb  borrowed  money  :  but  ^les- 
sala,  tlie  consul,  liappenino-  soon  after  to  buy  Au- 
tnjnius's  bouse,  at  a  <;reater  j)rice,  and  -with  bor- 
rowed money  too,  it  j^ave  bim  sonie  pleasure,  tliat 
lie  coubl  justify  liimsclf  I>y  tlie  examj)l.eof  so  wortby 
a  magistrate:  "  liy  Messala's  j)urclvase,"'  says  be, 
*'  I  am  tbougbt  to  have  made  a  good  bargain  ;  and 
*'  men  begin  to  be  con\  inced,  tiiat  we  may  use  the 
*'  wealtbof  our  friends,  in  l)uying  wliat  contril)utes 
*'  to  our  (bgnity)/' 

iiut  tliemost  rcniarkahlc  eve  nt.  whic-b  Iiappencd 
in  the  end  of  tliis  year,  was  tlic  ]K)Iluti()n  of  the 
mysteries  of  tlic  Bona  Dca,  or  the  gooil  goddess, 
bv  P.  C'lodiiis ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of 
consecjuenccS;  not  only  iuNolved  Cicero  in  an  un- 
ex|)ecte(l  calamity,  but  seems  to  ha\c  given  the 
\\\>t  })low  towards  the  luiu  of  the  Ucjjuhlic.  Clo- 
<iius  was  now  (jua'stor,  and,  hy  that  means,  asena- 
tor ;  descended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Home, 
in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  of  a  grace  t'ul  person,  li\ely 
A\ir,  and  flowing  clo(|ucncc';  hut,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  n.ituic,  he  had  a  mind  iiurcdihly  \  ici- 

•  Ilacjur  »cifo,  iiw  imrx:  t:mliiin  lialx-n"  ;t  ris  alirni,  ul  <  upiani  ct)iijii- 
larc,  <;i  quiv<j(i.iiii  rci  i|iial.     Srd  partiiu  ine  «\tlinliiiit,  Stc.     lb, 

t  lia  rmptiom:  &  uwt  l)cn«*  «iiiissf  jiulirali  sumii><;  tV  lioiniiK-s  in- 
trlliirrrr  rfrpiTUiit,  lircre  aiiiirdnim  tai  iiltatibiis  in  timiiclo  ad  ♦lignf- 
t,itein  alKjium  jirrvi-iiirc.     A<l  Atl.  I.  \:\, 
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oLis;  was  iicrce,  insolent,  audacious,  but,  above  all, 
most  profligately  wicked,  and  an  open  contemner 
of  gods  and  men  ;  valuing  nothing,  that  either  na- 
ture or  the  laws  allowed  ;  nothing,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  desjjerate,  and  above  the  reach  of 
other  men;  disdaining  even  honors,  in  the  common 
forms  of  the  Republic;  nor  relishing  pleasures,  but 
what  were  impious,  adulterous,  incestuous*.  He 
had  an  intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife  Pomj)eia,  who, 
according  to  annual  custom,  was  now  celebrating, 
in  her  house,  those  awful  and  mystic  sacrifices  of 
the  goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  was  ever 
admitted,  and  where  every  thing  masculine  was  so 
scrupulously  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that 
sort  were  covered  during  the  ceremonyf.  This 
was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's  genius  to  act  upon; 
an  opportunity  of  daring,   beyond  what  man  had 

*  Exorta  est  ilia  Eeipub.  sacris,  religionilnis,  auctoritati,  vestrx, 
judiciis  publicis  funesta  cjuystura:  in  qua  idem  iste  decs,  honiinesquc, 
jHidorein,  pudicitiam,  senatOs  auctoritatein,  jus,  fas,  leges,  judicia  vio 
lavit,  &c.     De  Aru-;pic.  resp.  20. 

Qui  ita  jtidicia  pcnamque  contempserat,  \\t  eum  nihil  delectaret, 
quod  aut  per  naturani  tas  esset,  aut  per  leges  liceret.     Pro  Mil.  16. 

P.  Clodius,  homo  nobilis,  disertus,  audax  ;  qui  iiecjue  diceiidi, 
nei[ue  facieiidi  ulluin,  nisi  quern  vellet,  nosset  modum ;  iiialoruin 
propo-ilorum  executor  acerrimvis,  infamis  eliam  sororis  itupro,  &:c. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  45. 

uhi  velari  pictura  jubetur, 


Quxcunque  alterius  sexus  iniitati  rigviram  est. 

Juv.  6.  339. 

Qnod  quidem  sacrificium  nemo  ante  P.  Clodium  in  omni  memoria 
\iolavit — quod  lit  per  virgines  vestales ;  fit  pro  populo  Romano; 
fit  in  ea  domo,  qua?  est  in  imperio  ;  fit  incredibili  ceremonia;  fit 
ei  dex,  cujus  ne  nomen  quidem  viros  scire  fas  ejt.  De  Arujp. 
ro5p.  17. 
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ever  dared  before  him  :  tlic  tliouglit  of  mixing  the 
impurity  of  his  hists,  with  the  sanctity  of  these 
venerable  rites,  flattered  his  imagination  so  strongly, 
that  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his  mistress,  in 
the  very  midst  of  lier  holy  ministry.  With  this 
view,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's  habit,  and, 
by  the  benefit  of  his  smooth  face,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  the  maids,  wlio  was  in  the  secret, 
hoped  to  pass  witlioiit  discovery  :  but,  by  some 
mistake,  between  him  and  his  guide,  lie  lost  his 
way,  when  he  came  within  the  house,  and  fell  in, 
unluckily,  among  the  other  female  servants,  who, 
detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  matrons,  who  j)rcscntly  threw  a  veil 
over  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  Clodius  found 
means  to  escaj)e  by  the  favor  of  some  of  the 
damsels*. 

The  story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised 
a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the  whole 
city:  in  the  vulgar,  for  the  j)rofanati()U  of  a  reli- 
gion held  the  most  sacred  of  any  in  Home;  in  the 
better  sort,  for  itsofliencc  to  good  manners,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  ReiJublie.  C-.i-sar  put  away  his 
wife  ui)on  it ;  and  the  honest,  of  all  ranks,  were  for 
pushing  this  a(lvanta'z;e  against  Clodius  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  iji  hopes  to  free  themselves,  by  it,  of  h 
citizen,  who  by  this,  as  wc  11  as  other  specimens  of 

*  r.  C'lodiiiin,  Appii  filinni,  credo  (c  audissc  rum  vrslo  imili<  bri 
fii-prclicnsum  doini  C'.  Ca-saris,  cum  pro  populo  lirnt,  rinmpic  per 
niaiius  •^i-rvuU-  stTvatum  &  cducUiiu  ;  rem  cssi-  iiisigiii  iiifainia.  AU 
^It.  1.  li. 
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liis  audaciousness,  seemed  born  to  create  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  state*.  It  had  been  the  constant 
belief  of  the  populace,  that,  if  a  Tnan  should  ever 
pry  into  these  mysteries,  he  Mould  be  instantly 
struck  blind :  But  it  was  not  possible,  as  Cicero 
says,  to  know  the  trutli  of  it  before,  since  no  man, 
but  Clodius,  had  ever  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment :  though  it  was  now  found,  as  he  tells  him, 
that  the  blindness  of  the  eyes  was  converted  to 
that  of  the  mindf. 

The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  tlie  senate ; 
where  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  abominable  im- 
piety ;  upon  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  pro- 
vide a  law  for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it  be- 
fore the  people  J.  But  Q.  I'lifius  Calenus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  supported  by  all  the  Ciodian  faction, 
would  not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to  the  suf- 
frage of  the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  city,  while  the  senate  adhered  to  their  former 

*  Videbam,  ilhul  sct'lus  tain  importuiniin,  aiulaciani  tain  immaiiem 
adolcsciMitis  furenlis,  nobilis,  vulnerati,  noii  posse  arccii  otii  tinibus  : 
erupturum  illuil  inaluin  aliciuaiido,  si  impunilum  tuissel,  ad  peniiciein 
civitatis.     l)e  Ariisp.  lesp.  3. 

■j-  Aut  quod  ociilos,  lit  opinio  illius  religionis  est,  non  pcrdidiiti. 
Quis  eniin  ante  te  sacra  ilia  vir  scieiis  videiat,  ut  quisquam  pcenam, 
qii;c  seqiieretur  ilkid  scelus,  scire  posset?     lb.  18. 

Poena  omiiis  oculorum  ad  ca:citatem  mentis  est  conversa.  Pro 
Dom.  40. 

X  Id  sacrificium  cum  Virgines  instaura=;scnt,  mentioneni  a  Q.  Cor- 
nilicio  in  Senatu  factam — post  rem  ex  S.  C.  ad  Pontilices  relatam  ;  id- 
que  ab  ois  ncfas  esse  dccretum  :  deinde  ex  S.  C.  Consules  rogationeni 
promulgasse:  uxori  Cxsarem  nuncium  remisisse — In  hac  causa  Piso, 
amicitia  P.  Clodii  ductus,  operain  dat,  ut  ca  rogatio — antiquetur,  &:c. 
Ad  Att.  1.  13. 
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resolution,  tlioiioh  the  consul  Piso  used  all  his  en- 
deavors to  divert  them  from  it,  and  Clodius,  in 
an  abject  manner,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
every  senator;  yet,  after  a  second  debate,  in  a  full 
liouse,  there  were  fifteen  only  who  \  oted  on  Clo- 
dius's  side,  and  four  luindred  directly  a2;ainst  him  ; 
so  that  a  fresh  decree  jjassed,  to  order  the  con- 
suls to  recommend  the  law  to  tlie  people,  with  all 
their  authority,  and  that  no  other  business  should 
be  done,  till  it  was  carried*:  but  this  being  likely 
to  produce  great  disorders,  Ilorrensius  proposed  an 
expedient,  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties, 
that  the  tribune  Fufius  should  publish  a  law,  for 
the  liial  of  Clodius,  by  vlie  prator,  with  a  select 
bench  of  judges.  The  oidy  difVerence  between  the 
two  laws  was,  whclher  he  should  be  tried  by  the 
pcojde,  or  by  particular  judges ;  but  this,  says 
Cicero,  was  every  thing,  llortcnsius  was  afraid, 
lest  he  should  escape  in  the  scpiabble,  A\ithout 
anv  trial;  being  persuaded  that  no  judges  could 
absolve  him,  and  that  a  swoid  of  lead,  as  he  said, 
\\()uld  destroy  him:  but  llie  tribune  knew,  that, 
in  such  a  trial,  there  would  be  room  loi'  intriL:;ue, 
^joth  in  (busing  and  corruj^ting  the  judges,  which 
Cicero  likewise  foresaw,  iVom  the  fust;  and 
wished,  therefore,  to  h  ave  him  laflier  to  the  clVect 
of  that  odiiun,   in   wiiicli   his   cliar.icter   then   lay, 

•  Sciialtis  vocutur  ;  cum  <lt'<  trnrntiir  frcqnniti  scnalii,  contra  pug- 
nnnli-  I'lMonc,  ;i<i  ptrdi's  oiiiuiiiiii  ^igillJtiln  acrclcMito  (.'lodio,  iit  con- 
ttiili-H  |)o|)uliiiu  coli«itar<-iiUir  ail  lu^aliuiu-iii  n(  (ipitiKlaiii :  liumiiurs 
ud  XV.  C'ut'ioui,  ituliuin  S.  C.  f.u  icuti,  assi-nsciuiit,  ex  ultcra  parte 
facile  cccr.  fr.cnint. — Srn.itui  dfrcriuljat,  ul  jiiic,  (jiiaiii  rogalio  lut% 
V«»ct,  i»f  <iuid  a^'Tflur.     Ih.  1 4. 
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than  bring  him  to  a  trial  where  lie  had  any  chance 
to  escape*. 

Clodius"s  Avliole  defence  was,  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  tlie  time  of  the  fact;  for  which  purpose, 
he  produced  men  to  swear,  tliat  he  was  then  at 
Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from 
the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give 
his  testimony,  deposed,  thatClodius  had  been  with 
him  that  very  morning  «,t  his  house  in  Home"}". 
As  soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clo- 
dian  mob  beo*an  to  insult  him  with  o-rcat  rudeness; 
but  the  judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such 
respect,  that  they  presently  secured  him  from  all 
farther  affronts;}:.  Ciusar,  wlio  was  the  most  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  affair,  being  summoned 
also  to  give  evidence,  declared,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  matter;  though  liis  mother  Au 
relia,  and  sister  Julia,  who  were  examined  before 
him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of  the  whole 
fact:  and  beino;  iuterro(»;ated,  how  he  came  then 
to  part  with  his  wife?  He  replied,  that  all  who  be- 
longed to  him  onght  to  be  free  from  suspicion,  as 

*  Postea  vero  qiiani  Hortcnsius  excogitavit,  lit  legem  de  religione 
Fufius  tribiiiuis  pleb.  ferret ;  in  (;ua  nihil  aliud  a  coiisulari  rogatione 
ditilerebat,  nisi  judicum  gi-nus,  (in  eo  auLeni  erant  omnia)  pugnav.tque 
Ut  ita  ficret  ;  quod  &  sibi  ^c  aliis  persuaserat,  nuUis  ilium  judicii.us 
ertugere  posse;  contraxi  vela,  pcrspitiens  inopiam  judicum.— Hor- 
teiisius — non  vidit  illiid,  satius  esse  ilium  in  infamia  &  .sordibus  relin- 
qui,  quam  infirmo  judit  io  committi.  Sed  ductus  odio  properavit  rem 
deducere  in  judicium,  cum  ilium  plumbeo  gladio  jugulaium  iri  tamta 
diceret — A  me  tamen  ab  initio  consilium  liortcnsii  rcpieheudcbatur. 
Ad  Att.  1.  It). 

t  Plut.  in  Cic.     Val.  Max.  8.  5. 

X  Me  vero  teste  producto  ;  Credo  te — audisse,  qua?  coESurrectio 
judicum  facia  sit^  ut  me  circumsteltrint.  Sec.     Ad  Alt.  ib. 
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well  as  iruilt*.  lie  S3.\v  vcrv  well  how  the  thino: 
was  like  to  turn,  and  had  no  mind  to  exasperate  a 
man  of  Clodius's  character,  who  might  be  of  gootl 
service  to  liim,  for  the  advancement  of  his  future 
projects.  Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  was 
urged  on  to  this  act,  against  his  will,  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  wife  ;  a  fierce,  imperious  dame,  jealous 
of  Clodius's  sister,  whom  she  suspected  of  some  de- 
sign to  get  Cicero  from  her,  which,  by  this  step, 
she  hoped  to  make  desperate,  '^ihe  story  does  not 
seem  improbable;  for, before  the  trial,  Cicero  owns 
liimself  to  be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and  in- 
<liffcrent  about  it;  and,  in  his  railleries  with  Clo- 
dius,  after  it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances 
which  his  sister  had  made  towards  him;  and,  at 
the  very  time  of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with 
no  spirit,  nor  saifl  any  thing  more,  as  he  tells  us, 
than  what  wab  so  well  known,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  saying  it| . 

'I'he  judges  seemed  to  act,  at  first,  with  great 
gravitv;  granted  every  thing  that  was  asked  by 
the  ])rosecutors  ;  and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect 
them  from  the  mob;  which  the  senate  readily  or- 
dered, with  great  coinnicnfiations  ot"  theii"  prudence  : 
f)iitwl)cn  it  came  to  the  is.sue,  twenty-five  only  eon- 

*  Nogavit  her  (|ui(l(|unin  rompcrissf,  (|n:imvis  ft  inatcr  Aurelia, 
^  horor  Julia,  apu'l  i-osdnn  jiulicfs,  omnia  I'x  fuli'  n'tiilisscnt :  in- 
tirrogatusf[Uf,  tur  ii^iliir  irpiHliassrt  iixnrrm  i  <iuf>»iani,  iiupiit, 
mt'os  lam  suspicioiic  «|iiain  <riiii'mf  jiiflico  «  ar«Tf  oportiTc.  burton. 
J.  Ca-^.  74. 

•f  Nofinclipsi,  cjui  LyriiijM  i  a  prinripio  fiiissrimi;.,  qnotidic  (lcmi» 
tiKamiir.      A<1  Att.  1.  1.3. 

Nrijiip  <]\\\  (|(ru-(|iiatn  pro  tfulinumio,  nisi  tpiod  tral  ita  notiiia 
atfuif  Uiitatitni,  ut  iion  posscni  pr^lrruf.     \\>.  16. 
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demned,  while  thirty-one  absolved  him.  Crassus 
is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  manager,  in 
tampering  with  the  judges ;  employing  eveiy  art 
and  instrument  of  corruption,  as  it  suited  the 
different  tempers  of  the  men ;  and  where  money 
would  not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and 
young  men  of  (juality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero 
says,  that  a  more  scandalous  company  of  sharpers 
never  sat  down  at  a  gaming  table ;  infamous  sena- 
tors, beggarly  knights,  with  a  few  honest  men 
among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude ; 
who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with 
sad  and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of  beino'  in- 
fected  with  the  contagion  of  their  infamy  ;  and 
that  Catulus,  meeting  one  of  them,  asked  him,  what 
they  meant  by  desiring  a  guard  ?  were  they  afraid 
of  being  robbed  of  the  money  which  Clodius  had 
given  them*. 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  very  serious 
concern  to  Cicero,  who  laments,  that  the  firm  and 
quiet  state  of  the  Hcpublic,  which  he  had  esta- 
blished in  his  consulship,  and  which  seemed  to  be 

*  Nosti  Calvum — bicluo  per  uiuim  serviim,  &  eum  ex  gladiatorio 
ludo,  confecit  totum  negotimn.  Arcessivit  ad  se,  promisit,  inter- 
cessit,  dedit.  Jam  vero  (O  Dii  boni,  rem  perditam  !)  etiain  nodes 
certarum  mulicrum,  atqiie  adolesceiituloriiin  iiol)iliuin  iiitrod.uctiones 
nonnullis  judicibus  pro  inercedis  cumulo  fiienint, — xxv  judices  ita 
fortes  fuerunt,  ut  summo  proposito  periculo  vel  perire  inaUierint, 
quain  perderc  omnia,  xxxi  fuerunt,  quos  fames  magis  quum  lama 
cominoverit.  Quorum  Catulus  cum  vidisset  quendam  ;  Quid  vos, 
inquit,  pra?sidium  a  nobis  po>.tulabatis?  an,  nc  nummi  vobis  eriperen- 
tur,  tiniL-batis  ? 

Maculosi  Sonatores  nudi  Equites — pauci  tamen  boni  Inerant,  quos 
rejectione  fugare  ille  non  poterat ;  qui  ma-sti  inter  sui  dissiiniles  & 
moerentes  sedebant,  &  contagione  turpitudinis  vehenientcr  permove- 
bantur.     Ad  Att.  A.  16, 
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founded  in  the  union  of  all  g-ood  men,  was  now  lost 
and  broken,  if  some  deity  did  ]iot  interpose,  by  tliis 
simple  ju(lL;inent;  if  that,  says  lie,  can  be  called  a 
^ud<;nient,  for    thirty   of  the    most    contemptible 
scoundrels  of  Rome  to  violate  all  that  is  just  and 
•sacred,  for  the  sake  of  money  ;  and  vote  that  to  be 
false,  M-hieh  all  tbe  world  knows  to  be  true.     As  he 
looked  upon  liimself  to  be  particularly  atiVonted  by 
a  sentence,  <2:i\('n  in  ilat  contradiction  to  his  testi- 
mony, so  he  made  it  his  l)usiness,  on  all  occasions, 
to  di^play  the  inicpiity  of  it,  and  to  stin<>-  the  several 
actors  in  it  with  all   the  keenness  of  his  raillery*. 
In  a  debate  soon  after,  in  the  senate,  on  the  state 
of  the  Republic,   taking  occasion  to  fall  upon  this 
aifair,  he  exhorted  tlie  father.^  not  to  l)e  discourao-ed 
for  ha\  ini;-  recei\e<l  one  single  wound  ;  which  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  oua,ht  neither  to  be  dis- 
send)led,  nor  to  be  feared;  for,  to  fear  it,  was  ;l 
meanness;    and    not    to   be  ^sensible  of  it,    a  stu- 
pidity:   That    Lentuhis   wasiuice  ac(|uitte<i  ;   ("a- 
tiline  also  t\\  ice  ;  and  this  man  was  the  third,  wiiom 
a  Ixiich  of  judges  had  let  loose  upon  the  Repul)lic. 
''  l!ut  thou  art  mistaken,  Clodius,"  says  he;   ''  the 
*•'  judges   ha\e   not  iesei\  I'd   thee  for  the  city,   but 
*'  l<*r  a  prison;   they  designed  tlu'c  no  kindness  by 
"  keeping  thee  at  home,  but  to  (lej)iive  thee  of  the 
**  benefit  of  an   exile.      Wherefore,   lathers,   rouse 
"  your  usual  vigor;  ir^unie\  our  dignity ;   there  sub- 
*'  Hists  still  the  same  union  among  the  honest;  they 
*'  bavi-  had,  indeed,  a  fiesli  subject  of  mortifiealioi), 

*   Jn.fclaiulis  vcro,  «',\.igil.iji(liMj"U!  nuiiiinariis  ju(litil)us,    uinurin 
oniiiibiik  bludiuwui  uc  fauluubu!>  illiu:>  viclunx  «7«^p,7ia»  criiiui.     lb. 
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"  yet  their  courage  is  not  impaired  by  it ;  no  new 
"  mischief  has  befallen  us ;  but  that  only,  which 
"  lay  concealed,  is  now  discovered  ;  and  by  the  trial 
"  of  one  desperate  man,  many  others  are  found 
"  to  be  as  bad  as  he*." 

Clodius,  not  caring  to  encounter  Cicero  by  for- 
mal speeclies,  chose  toteaze  him  with  raillery,  and 
turn  the  debate  into  ridicule.  "  You  are  a  fine 
"  gentleman,  indeed,''  says  he,  "  and  have  been 
*'  at  Baia3."  "  That's  not  so  fine,"  replied  Cicero, 
"  as  to  be  caught  at  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess."' 
*'  But  what,"  says  he,  "  has  a  clown  of  Arpinum  to 
*'  do  at  the  hot  wells  "^"  "  Ask  that  friend  of  yours," 
replied  Cicero,  "  who  had  a  month's  mind  to  your 
''  xlrpinum  clown  f."  "  You  have  bought  a 
"  house:}:,"  says  he.  "  You  should  have  said, 
"  judges,"  replied  Cicero.  "  Those  judges,"'  .says 
he,  "  would  not  believe  you  uj)on  your  oath." 
"  Yes,"  replied  Cicero,  "  twenty-live  of  them  gave 
*'  credit  to  me ;  while  tiie  rest  would  not  give  any 
"  to  you,  but  made  you  pay  your  money  before- 
*'  hand."  This  turned  the  laugh  so  strongly  on 
Cicero's  side,  that  Clodius  was  confounded,  and 
forced  to  sit  down^  But  being  now  declared  ene- 
mies, they  never  met  without  some  strokes  of  this 

*  lb. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  sister  Clodia,  a  lady  faiuo'.H 
for  her  intrigues ;  who  had  been  trying  all  arts  to  tempt  Cicero  to 
put  away  Terentia,  and  to  take  her  for  his  wife. 

X  Tliough  Clodius  reproaches  Cicero  hi.'re  for  the  extravaijant  pur- 
chase of  a  house,  yet  he  himself  is  said  to  have  given  afterwards  near 
four  times  as  much  for  one,  viz.  about  1 19,0001.  sterling.  Plin.  iii<l 
N.  I.  36.  15. 

§  Ad  Att.  1.  16. 
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kind,  upon  each  other;  whicli,  as  Cicero  ohserves, 
must  needs  appear  flat  in  the  narration,  since  all 
tlicir  force  and  hcauty  depended  on  the  smartness 
of  the  contention,  and  the  spirit  witli  wliicli  they 
Avcre  delivered*. 

The  present  consuls  were  M.  Pupius  Piso  and  M. 
^fessahi ;  the  first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
into  otlicc,  ])ut  a  slight  aftVont  upon  Cicero  :  for 
Iiis  opinion  ha\  ing-  hecn  asked  always  tlie  first,  by 
the  late  consuls,  Piso  called  npon  him  only  the 
second,  on  Catuhis  the  third,  Ifortensius  the 
fourth  :  this,  he  says,  did  not  displease  hhn,  since 
it  left  him  more  at  lihcrty  in  his  \otin<;";  and  freed 
him  from  the  ohligation  of  any  complaisance  to  a 
man  whom  he  desj)ised  j".  This  consul  was  warmly 
in  the  interests  of  Clodlus;  not  so  much  out  of 
friendship,  as  a  natural  inclination  to  the  worst 
side  :  for,  accordin^c  to  Cicero's  account  of  him,  he 
VwMs  a  man  of  a  weak  and  wicked  mind  ;  a  chur- 
lish, captious  sneerer,  without  any  turn  of  wit ;  and 
making-  men  laui^h  by  his  looks  rather  than  jests  ; 
fav()rin<2;  neither  the  ]m|)idar  nor  the  aristocratical 
parfv;  iVom  whom  no  i^ood  was  to  he  expected, 
Ixcau^c  he  wished  none;  nor  hurt  to  he  feared, 
because  he  durst  do  none;  who  would  ha\'e  been 
more  vicious,  by  ha\inu;  one  \  ice  the  less,  sloth 
arul  laziness  I",  ike.  Cicero  frai\kly  used  the  li- 
bcity,  which  this  consuls  behaviour  allowed  hiui, 
of  delivci  iu'.;'  his  sen!  inicnts  without  any  reserve; 

•  Nam  cn-tcia  iifm  pfSMint  lialjiTc  iir(|tii'  vim,  nciinc  venustatcm, 
n-innio  illo  studio  coiiti-iitiuiiis.      Ih. 

I    II).  1.3. 

*  Ni-qnr  i<l  iiKiRis  ntni(-ilia  (ludii  ductus,  <|ii.ini  slvidio  ix'rdilariim 
rniini,  atijiu- partiuii).     Ibid.  14. 
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giving  Piso  himself  no  quarter,  but  exposing  every 
thing  that  he  did  and  said  in  favor  of  Clodius,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  hinder  tiie  senate  from  de- 
creeing to  liim  the  province  of  Syria,  which  had 
been  designed,  and  in  a  manner  promised  to  him  *. 
The  other  consul,  IMessala,  was  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent character;  a  firm  and  excellent  magistrate, 
in  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  constant 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero f. 

About  this  time  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  mad<5 
that  elegant  oration,  still  extant,  in  the  defence  of 
his  old  preceptor,  the  poet  Archias  :  he  expected, 
for  his  pains,  an  immortality  of  fame  from  the  praise 
of  Archias's  muse ;  but,  by  a  contrary  fate  of  things^ 
instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of  glory  from  Ar- 
chias's  compositions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  own, 
that  the  name  of  Archias  has  not  long  ago  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  great  character  given 
by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of  this  poet,  we 
cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss  of  his  works  : 
he  had  sung  in  Greek  verse  the  triumphs  of  Marius 
over  theCimbri,  and  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates; 
and  was  now  attempting  the  consulship  of  CiceroJ : 

Consul  autein  ipse  parvo  animo  &  pravo ;  tantuni  cavillator 
gcneie  illo  inoroio,  quod  etiam  siite  dicacilate  ridetur  ;  facie  inagi-;, 
quam  facetiis  ridiculus  :  riilijl  agens  cum  Repiib.  sojunctus  ab  obtima- 
tibus:  a  quo  niliil  spercs  boni  Reipub.  quia  noa  vult;  nihil  nietuas 
mali,  quia  non  audct.     lb.  13. 

Uno  vitio  minus  vitio^us,  quod  incrs,  quod  soirnii  pleiius.   lb.  14. 

*  Consulem  nulla  in  re  coiisistere  unquam  sum  passus:  dt'sponsam 
liomini  jam  Syriani  ademi.     lb.  16. 

t  Messala  consul  est  egregius,  fortis,  constans,  diligens,  nostri 
laudator,  amator,  imitator.     lb.  14. 

X  Nam  &  Cimbricas  res  adoloscensattigit,  &  ipsi  ilU  C.  Mario,  qui 
olurior  ad  hsc  studia  videbatur,  jucundus  fuit. 
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l)iit  lliis  pL-ri^iiic'd  with  the  rest,  or  was  left  ratlier 
iinfmislK'd,  aixl  interrupted  by  his  dcatli,  sinee  we 
find  no  further  mention  oi'  it  in  any  of  Ciecro's 
later  writings, 

Ponipey  the  (irent,  returned  to  Pionic  a])oiit  the 
beginnin*;-  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  \'n)\n  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  city 
liad  been  nuich  ahunied  about  liini,  by  various  re- 
j)orts  from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home; 
where  a  u;encral  aj)i)rehension  j)revailcd,  of  Ills 
coming  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  take  the  go- 
verimient  into  his  hands*.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
bad  it  now  in  his  power,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Kepublie,  without  the  hazard  e\en  of  a  war, 
or  any  opposition  to  contiol  him.  Cii'sar,  with 
tlic  JVibune  Metellus,  was  in\  iting  him  to  it,  and 
l)ad  no  other  and/ition,  at  picsent,  than  to  serve 
under  him  :  but  l^Jmpey  was  t(jo  phlegmatic,  to  be 
easily  induced  to  so  desj)erate  a  resolution  ;  or 
seems  rather,  indeid,  to  lia\  e  had  no  thoiiiihts  at 
ail  of  that  sort,  but  to  have  been  content  with 
the  rank  which  he  then  |)osse^,^(tl,  of  the  lirst 
citizen  (jf  Kome,  without  a  ri\al.  lie  had  lived  in 
a  perj)etual  eoiuse  of  sui-ecss  and  gloiy,  with- 
out any  shir,  (it her  lV(jm  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple,   t(;   inspire   him  with    sentiujents  of  revenge, 

Milliriclaticuin  vcro  liriliiiii,  nKiKiuiin  aUpie  diflicile — loliiin  al) 
lioc  exijrcssiim  rst ;  <|iii  lil)ri  iioii  inodo  L.  l^tiriilldin — vcriim  eliain 
po|)iili  Koiii.  iiomoii  illuMr.iiil.  —  Nam  quas  res  in  cyiisulaUi  uostio 
^nl)l^(UIH  siiiMil  pro  saliili*  iiibis  att|iu;  iiiipiTii — «<  ssinnis,  uttigit  liir 
veriibus  utqiit;  iiiclioavit:  quilnis  u(jcJili<«,  qiiuil  iiiilii  iiuigna  r«-s  & 
JucuikLi  \  iia  «-,l,  liiiiic  ad  jjcrlKicudiui)  linrlaUi>i  sum.  I'lo  Areliia, 
y.  II. 

*   Pliif.  ill  romp. 
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or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for  violent  measures;  and 
he  was  persuaded,  thattlie  growing  disorders  of  the 
city,  ^\'ou]d  soon  force  all  parties  to  create  him 
dictator,  for  the  settlement  of  the  state;  and 
thought  it  of  more  honor  to  his  character  to  obtain 
tliat  power,  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens,  than 
to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.  But  whatever 
apprehensions  were  conceived  of  him,  before  his 
coming,  they  all  vanished  at  his  arrival;  for,  he 
no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he  disbanded  his 
troops,  giving  them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in 
liis  triumph  ;  and,  with  a  private  retinue,  pursued 
his  journey  to  Rome,  where  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  came  out  to  receive  him,  with  all  imaginable 
gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy,  for  his  happy 
return'**'. 

By  his  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended 
the  barrier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia, 
having  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms f,  Pon- 
tus,  Syria,  Bythynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Roman  provinces ;  leaving  all  the  other 
kings,  and  nations  of  the  east,  tributary  to  the  Re- 
public, as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Among  his  other 
conquests,  he  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
opportunity  of  a  contest  about  the  crown,  between 
the  two  brothers  Hiicanus  and  Aristobulus :  the 
lower  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  with  little  or 
no  opposition ;  but  the  fortress  of  the  temple  cost 

*  Plut.  ill  Pomp. 

f  Ut  Asia.,  quae  iniperium  antea  nostrum  terminabat,  nunc  tribus 
novls  provinciis  ipsa  cingatur.     De  Piovin.  Consular.  12. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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him  u  .si('i;c  of  thrcr  months  ;   nor  wonhl  lie  have 
taken   it  tlicn,  so  easily,  as  Dio  tells  us*,   had  it 
not  heen  for  the  advantai^e,  that  the  besieged  gave 
him,   hv  the  observance  of  their  weekly  Sabbaths, 
on  which  they  abstained  so  religiously  IVom   all 
work,  as  to  neglect  even  their  necessary  defence. 
Heshewedgreathumanity  to  the  people,  and  touched 
no  part  of  the  sacred  treasure,  or  vessels  of  gold, 
wliich  were  of  an  immense  value  h  yet  was  drawn, 
by  his  curiosity,  into  such  a  j^rofanation  of  their 
temple,  as  mortified  them  more  than  all  that  they 
had  suffered  by  the  war :  for,  in  taking  a  view  of 
the  buildings,  lie  entered  with  his  otheers,  not  only 
into  the  holy  place,  where  none  but  the  priests,  but 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  but  the  high 
priest  was   permitted,    by    the   law,    to   enter;   by 
wliich  act,  as  a  very  eminent  writer,  more  piously, 
perhaps,   than  judiciously,   remarks,  lie  drew  upon 
himself  the   curse  of  (iod,    and  never   prospered 
afterwards  [.      He  carried  .\ristobulns  and  iiis  chil- 
dren ])risoneis   to  Home,  for  the  ornament  of  liis 
triuinj)h;  and  settled  llircanus  in  the  goveinment 
and  the  high  prie>thood,   but  subject  to  a  tribute. 
Upon    the    receipt    of  the    j)ublic    letters,    whieh 
brouglit    the   .leeount   oi"  his   success,    the   senate 
passed  a  decree,    that,    on    all    festival   days,    he 
should  have  the  (jrivilege  to  wear  a  laurel  crown, 
with  his  general's  robe;  and  in  theecjucstrian  races 
of  tlie  circus,  liis  triumj)]ial  habit :  an  honor,  which, 

•   Di...  I.  37.  p.  30. 

\   Al  C'l).  Pninp<;iu8,  captis  IlieroiolymiH,  victor,  ex  ilio  fjuio  nihil 
illigit.      Pro  ll.irc.  23. 

t   rrid»:aux.  Connrct.  par.  2.  p.  343. 
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wlicn  he  liad  once  used,  to  sliew  liis  grateful  sense 
of  it,  lie  ever  after  prudently  declined ;  since,  witli- 
out  adding  any  thing  to  liis  jjower,  it  could  serve 
only  to  increase  the  envy,  which  many  were  en- 
deavouring to  stir  up  against  him''*. 

On  the  merit  of  these  great  services  he  did  many 
acts  ahroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  gave 
what  laws  he  pleased  to  the  whole  east;  distri- 
buted the  conquered  countries,  at  discretion,  to  the 
kings  and  princes  who  had  served  him  in  the  wars  ; 
built  twenty-nine  new  cities,  or  colonies;  and  di- 
vided to  each  private  soldier  about  fifty  pounds 
stCil'ing,  and  to  his  officers  in  proportion;  so  that 
the  whole  of  his  donati\e  is  computed  to  amount 
to  above  three  millions  of  our  money  f. 

His  first  business,  tlierefore,  after  his  return, 
and  what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these 
acts  ratified  by  public  authority.  The  popular 
faction  promised  him  every  thing,  and  emplo^-ed 
all  their  skill  to  divert  him  from  an  union  with 
Cicero  and  the  senate,  and  had  made  a  consider- 
able impression  upon  him  :  but  he  found  the  state 
of  things  very  different  from  their  representations; 
saw  Cicero  still  in  high  credit;  aiid,  by  his  means, 
the  authority  of  the  senate  much  respected  ;  which 
obliged  him  to  use  great  management,  and  made 
him  so  cautious  of  offending  any  side,  that  lie 
pleased  none.  Cicero  says,  of  liis  first  speech, 
that  it  was  neither   agreeable    to  the  poor,    nor 

*  Dio,  1.  37.  p.  39. 

+  Plin.  Hijt.  1.  3T   'J.     Appian.  de  bell.  Mithridat. 
T  2 
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relished  l)y  tlie  i  icli  ;  disappointed  the  seditious, 
vet  i^ave  no  satisfaelion  tu  the  lionest*.  As  he 
liappened  to  come  home  in  tlie  very  heat  of  Clo- 
(huss  alTair,  so  he  was  piesently  urged,  hy  hoth 
parties,  to  deeiare  for  the  one  or  tiie  other.  Fu- 
fius,  a  husy,  factious  trihunc,  demanded  of  liim, 
before  tlie  people,  wliat  lie  thought  of  Clodius's 
l)eing  tried  b\  the  [)ra'tor  and  a  bench  of  judges? 
to  which  he  answered,  \ery  aristocratically,  as 
Cicero  calls  it;  that  he  had  ever  taken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
all  cases.  And  w  hen  the  Consul  Messala  asked  him, 
in  the  senate,  what  his  opinion  was  of  that  ])rofa- 
nation  of  religion,  and  the  law  poposed  about  it? 
he  took  occasion,  \\it]i()ut  entering  into  ])articu- 
lars,  to  applaud,  in  general,  all  that  the  senatr 
had  dont'  in.  it;  and  upou  sitting  down,  told 
Cicero,  who  sat  next  to  him,  that  he  had  now 
said  enough,  he  thought,  to  signify  his  sentiments 
of  the  matter  I . 

Crassus  ol)ser\  ing  Pompey's  reserve,  resoUcd  to 
j)ush  liim  to  a  more  ex|)licit  declaration,  or  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  at  least  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  seuate ;  risin<j,-  up,  therefore,  to  speak,  lie 
launched  out,  in  a  \(i\  high  strain,  into  the 
praises  of  Cicero's  eousidship  ;  declaring  himself 
indebted  to  it  lor  his  being,  at  tlul  time,  a. senator 
and  a  eitizen  ;  nay.  lor  his  \-ery  liberty  and  his 
life  ;  and  that,  as  often  as  be  saw  his  wit"c,   liis  fa- 

*    I'rim.i  roiuio  Pompeii — iif)ii   jiu  iiiida  niiscris,  inaiiis   iniprobis, 

l>ralis  rum  prala,  hoiiis  iiori  pravis.      Ita(|iii- frigi'hat.  Ad  Atl.  I.  14. 

\  Miliiqur,  III  assrclil,  dixit,  -i:  pularc  salis  ab  so  yliam  Uc  islis 
rcbm  cs5«  rcsponsnm.     ll>. 
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mily,.  and  his  country,  so  often  he  saw  his  obHga- 
tions  to  Cicero.  This  (hscoinposed  Ponipey,  who 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  Crassus's  motive;  whe- 
ther it  was  to  take  the  benefit  of"  an  opportunity, 
which  he  had  omitted,  of  ingratiating  liimself  with 
Cicero ;  or  that  he  knew  Cicero's  acts  to  be  in  higli 
esteem,  and  the  praise  of  them  \ery  agreeable  to 
the  senate ;  and  it  piqued  him  the  more,  for  its 
coming  from  a  quarter,  whence  it  Avas  least  to  be 
expected;  from  one,  whom  Cicero,  out  of  regard 
to  him,  had  alwa}  s  treated  with  a  particular  slight. 
The  incident,  however,  raised  Cicero's  spirits,  and 
made  him  exert  liiir.  self  before  his  new  hearer,  Pom- 
pey,  with  all'  the  pride  of  his  eloquence :  his  to- 
pics were,  the  firmness  and  gravity  of  the  senate ; 
the  concord  of  the  equestrian  order ;  rhe  concur- 
rence of  all  Italy  :  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  baffled 
conspiracy ;  the  peace  and  plent}^  which  had  since 
succeeded :  all  which  he  displayed  with  his  utmost 
force,  to  let  Pompey  see  iiis  ascendant  still  in  that 
sembly,  and  how  mucti  he  liad  been  imposed 
upon,  by  the  accounts  of  his  new  friends*.  Pompey, 
likewise,  on  his  side,  began  presently  to  change  his 
tone,  and  affected,  on  all  public  occasions,  to  pay  so 
great  aco'.irt  io  Cicero,  that  the  other  faction  gave 
him   •:  '-name   of  Cnieus  Cicero:  and  their 

seeming  iiiiiJh  was  so  generally  agreeable  to  the  city, 

*  Proxime  Pompeium  sedtrbani :  intcP.exi  homincm  inovcri ; 
utniin  Crabsum  iiiirc  eani  giatiain,  quam  ipse  prxtcnnisisset. 

Ego  aulcm,  Dii  boni,  (jiioinodo  Ivi'OTep'rffi^n's-a.u.r,)/  novo  auditori 
Pompeio? — llxc  crat  i'so^-c-i;  de  gravitate  C)idiiii>,  de  equestri 
Concordia,  de  consensione  Ilaliiv,  de  immortiiis  reliqiiiis  conjura- 
tioflis,  de  viliiate,  de  otio.     Ad  Att.  1.  !4. 
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that  they  were  both  of  thetn  constantly  clapped, 
whenever  tlicy  appeared  in  the  theatre,  Mithout  a 
hiss  from  any  cpiartcr*.  Vet  Cicero  easily  disco- 
vered, that  all  this.outward  civility  \vas  but  feigned 
and  artificial;  that  he  was  full  of  envy  within,  and 
had  no  good  intentions  towards  the  public;  nothing 
candid  or  sincere ;  nothing  great,  generous,  or  free, 
ill  hinrf". 

There  was  one  point,  which  Ponipey  resolved  to 
carry,  this  summer,  against  the  universal  inclina- 
tion of  the  city  ;  the  election  of  L  Afranius,  one 
of  his  creatures,  to  the  consulship  :  in  which  he 
fights,  says  Cicero,  neither  with  authority,  nor  in- 
terest, but  with  what  Philip  of  Alaccdon  took 
every  fortress,  into  which  he  eould  dii\e  a  loaded 
ass;};.  Plutwrc-h  says,  that  he  himself  distributed 
the  money  openly  in  his  own  gardens:  but  Cicero 
mentions  it  as  a  current  report,  that  th.e  consul  Piso 
had  undertaken  to  di\  Ide  it  at  his  house:  which 
gave  biith  t(;  two  new  laws,  drawn  npbyCatoand 
hi.s  biotluT-in-Iaw  ,  Doniilius  Ahenobaibus,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  U'\rlli-(iat  the  consul;  the  one  of  which 
gave  a  libeity  to  search  the  houses,  e\en  of 
nuwistrates,  on  infoi  niatious  ol"  bribeiN  ;  the  other 
declared  all  iIiom'   enemies  to  the  state,   at  whose 

■*  r.inir  eo,  lit  noslii  Illi  cuinissatorrs  ct)i)juralioiiis,  barliatuli 
jr.vtiii-s,  ilium  in  srrmoiiihiiH  Cna;um  CictRONKM  iippcllciit.  Ilaque 
&  liidis  ic  ir.ludutunbiis  luirarulas  ivKrnixujixi,  sine  ulU  pastoriciu 
(isllila,  aiifnfl)anius.      II).  Hi. 

I  Nos,  ut  o%UMnlii,  adinoiluin  diliftil — .Tpciic  latnlal  ;  occiillc.scd 
itu  ul  pi.-Dtpiciuiin  sil,  iiivirict :  iiiliil  (ohm-,  iiiliil  siiiipliw,  nihil  /» 
roif  <ro>.tTix«i(  honcttuii),  mini  illusln-,  niliil  knlv,  iiiliil  lilx  rum.    11*.  13. 

\  Id  «o  ruHjuc  auctoiiialf,  ii»'j|iu:  ^ralia  pugiiat  ;  si'd  «|uilius  Plii- 
linpu*  omnia  raslrllu  txpu^iuri  p"5s»"  dicrbaf,  in  cpix  modo  ascllus 
tofcii>lus  duto  pO:<>ii  asci'iidcr*.-.     lb.  10. 
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houses  the  dividers  of  money  were  found*.  Pom- 
pey,  however,  obtruded  Afranius  upon  the  eity,  by 
which  he  disgusted  all  the  better  sort,  both  of  the 
senate  and  people  j". 

He  had  been  making  preparation,  all  tliis  sum- 
mer, for  his  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  liis 
birth-day,  the  thirtieth  of  September;  having  re- 
sided, in  the  mean  while,  as  usual,  in  the  suburbs: 
so  that  the  senate  and  people,  in  compliment  to 
him,  held  their  assemblies,  generally,  during  that 
time,  without  the  Avails  ;  some  of  which  are  men- 
tioned to  have  been  in  the  Flaminian  circus  J.  His 
triumpli  lasted  t\\  o  days,  and  was  the  most  splen- 
did which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome:  he  built  a 
temple  to  jMinerva  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  in- 
.scription,  giving  a  summary  of  his  victories :  "  That 
"  he  had  finished  a  war  of  thirty  years ;  had  van- 
"  quished,  slain,  and  taken  two  millions,  one  hun- 
''  tired  and  eighty-three  thousand  men ;  sunk  or 
"  taken  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  ships;  reduced 
"  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  a  thousand  five  hun- 
"  dred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and  fortresses;  and 
*'  subdued  all  the  countries  between  the  lake  Mieo- 
"  tis  and  the  Red  Sca§." 

*  Consul  autcm  ille — suscepisse  negotiiiin  dicitiir,  &  domi  di- 
risores  habere :  sed  S.  C*  duo  jam  facta  sunt  odiosa,  quod  in  consu- 
leni  facta  putantur,  Calone  &  Domitio  postiilante,  &c.     lb.  16. 

f  Consul  est  impositus  nobis,  quern  nemo  pixter  nos  philosophos 
aspicere  sine  suspiratu  posset.     lb.  18. 

X  Fufius  in  concionem  produxit  Pompeiuni;  res  agcbatur  in  Circo 
Flaminio.     lb.  14, 

§    Cn.  PoMPEIUS.    Cn.  F.  MAGNUS.  Imp. 

BeLLO.    XXX.   ANNORCM.  CONFECTO. 

FySIS.  FUGATIS.  Decisis.    IN  DEDIIIO.VEM 
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Quiiitus  Cicero,  wlu),  by  the  help  and  interest  of 
his  brother,  was  ibllow  ing  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
through  all  the  honors  of  the  state,  having  been 
prKtor  the  last  year,  now  obtained  the  government 
of  Asia ;  a  rich  and  noble  province,  comprehend- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  AsialVIinor. 
Before  he  went  to  take  j)ossession  of  it,  he  ear- 
nestly pressed  Atticus,  whose  sister  he  married, 
to  go  along  with  him,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  ; 
and  resented  his  refusal  so  heinously,  that  Cicero 
had  no  small  trouble  to  make  them  friends  again. 
There  is  an  excellent  letter,  on  this  subject,  from 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  which  1  cannot  forbear  insert- 
ing, for  the  light  which  it  gives  us  into  the  ge- 
nuine characters  of  all  the  three,  as  well  as  of 
other  great  men  of  those  times,  with  a  short  ac- 
count also  of  the  present  state  of  the  Republic. 
Cicero  to  Attici's. 

"  I  PKRCEIVE,  from  your  letter,  and  the  copy 
"  of  my  brother's,  which  you  sent  with  it,  a  great 
**  alteration  in  his  atfection  ynd  sentiments  with  re- 
"  gard  to  you:  which  aifects  me  with  all  that  con- 
"  cern,  which  my  extieiiu-  love  ior  you  both  ought 
"  to  give  me;  and  with  wonder,  at  the  same  time, 
"  what  could  possibly  liapj)cn  cither  to  exasj)erate 
"  him  so  highly,  or  to  eilect  so  great  a  change  in 

ACCEI'TIS.    lIOMINf.M.    CtNTIhS.    VICIKS. 

SKMEI..    CtNTKNIS.    LxXXlll.  M. 

UtTKESMS    AUT   CArX.    NAVIUUS.    l)c  CCXLVI. 

OppiDis.  Castkm.is.    M.U.XXXVMI. 

IN    KIUEM    UECErilS. 

TKKRIb.    A.    MaOTI.    J.ACt'.    AD    KuDRUM. 

Maui:,  subactis, 

VOIUM.    MtUITO.    MlNERV.«5. 

riin.  Hia.  N.  7.  26. 
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"  him.  I  had  observed,  indeed,  before,  what  you 
"  also  mistrusted  at  your  leaving  us,  that  he  had 
"  conceived  some  secret  disgust,  wliich  shocked 
"  and  filled  hismind  with  odious  suspicions:  which, 
''  though  I  was  often  attempting  to  heal,  and  cspe- 
"  cially  after  the  allotment  of  his  province,  yet  I 
"  could  neither  discover  that  his  resentment  was 
"  so  great,  as  it  appears  to  be,  from  your  letter, 
"  nor  find,  that  what  I  said  had  so  great  an  effect 
"  upon  him  as  I  wished.  I  comforted  myself,  how- 
*'  ever,  wiih  a  persuasion,  that  he  would  contrive 
"  to  see  you  at  Dyrrachium,  or  some  other  place 
"  in  those  parts;  and,  in  that  case,  made  no  doubt 
"but  that  all  would  be  set  right ;  not  only  by 
"  your  discourse,  and  talking  the  matter  over  be- 
"  tween  yourselves,  but  by  the  very  sight  and  mu- 
"  tual  embraces  of  each  other :  for  I  need  not  tell 
*'  you,  who  know  it  as  well  as  myself,  what  a  fund 
"  of  good  nature  and  sweetness  of  temper  there  is 
"  in  my  brother,  and  how  apt  he  is,  both  to  take 
*'  and  to  forgive  an  offence.  Ijut  it  is  very  un- 
*'  lucky,  that  you  did  not  see  him ;  since,  by  tliat 
''  means,  what  others  have  artfully  inculcated  has 
''  liad  more  influence  on  his  mind,  than  either  his 
"  duty,  or  his  relation  to  you,  or  your  old  friend- 
"  shi}),  which  ought  to  have  had  the  most.  Where 
*'  the  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is  easier  for  me  to 
"  imagine  than  to  write  ;  being  afraid,  lest,  while 
*'  I  am  excusing  my  own  people,  1  should  be  too 
"  severe  upon  yours ;  for,  as  1  take  the  case  to  be, 
"  if  those  of  his  own  family  did  not  make  the 
"  wound,  they  might,  at  least,  have  cured  it.  When 
*'  we  see  one  another  again,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
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*'  more  easily  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  whicii 
*'  is  spread  somewhat  wider  than  it  seems  to  be. — 
"  As  to  the  letter  \vhich  lie  wrote  to  you  from 
"  Thessalonica,  and  what  you  suppose  him  to  liave 
"  said  of  you  to  your  friends  at  Home,  and  on  the 
**  road,  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  move  liim 
"  to  it.  liut  all  my  hopes  of  making  this  matter 
"  easy,  depend  on  your  humanity  :  for  if  you  will 
"  but  reflect,  that  the  best  men  arc  often  the  most 
"  easy,  both  to  be  provoked,  and  to  be  ajipeased  ; 
"  and  that  this  quickness,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or 
"  flexibility  of  temper,  is,  generally  the  jnoof  of  a 
"goodnature;  and,  above  all,  that  we  ought  to 
**  bear  with  one  anothei's  inlirinities,  or  faults,  ov 
**  even  injuries  ;  this  troublesome  affair,  I  hope, 
**  will  soon  be  made  u])  again.  I  beg  of  you  that 
**  it  may  be  so.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  special 
*' care,  from  the  singular  affection  which  1  bear 
"  to  you,  to  do  eveiy  thing  in  my  j)()wcr,  that 
"  all,  who  belong  to  n.e,  may  both  love  and  be 
"  l)elovcd  by  }  on.  1  here  was  no  occasion  for 
"  that  part  of  yotir  letter,  in  whith  you  Uicntion 
"the  opportunities,  which  ^•ou  liave  omitted,  of 
"  tmJ)loyment^,  both  in  the  city  and  the  j)ro\inccs; 
"  as  well  at  other  times,  as  in  mv  ef)n>ulship :  I 
"  am  perfectly  acijuainted  with  the  ingenuity  and 
"  greatness  of  your  mind:  and  never  thought  that 
"  their  was  atiy  other  diftercnce  between  you  .wnl 
"  me,  but  in  a  dilVcrent  choice  and  method  of 
"  life:  whilst  I  was  drawn,  by  ;i  sort  of  and)ition, 
"to  the  <le.>iirr  and  pursuit  of  honors;  you,  In' 
"other  maxims,  in  no  wise  blanicahle,  to  the  en- 
"joyment  of  an  honorable  retreat.      I5ut,   for  the 
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genuine  character  of  probity,  diligence,  exact- 
ness of  behaviour,  I  neither  prefer  myself,  nor 
any  man  else  to  you  :  and,  as  for  love  to  me, 
after  my  brother  and  my  own  family,  I  give  you 
always  the  first  place.  For  I  saw,  and  saw  it  in 
a  manner  the  most  affecting,  both,  your  solici- 
tude and  your  joy,  in  all  tlic  various  turns  of  my 
affairs ;  and,  was  often  pleased,  as  well  with  the 
applause,  which  you  gave  me  in  success,  as  the 
comfort  which  you  administered  in  m.y  fears  : 
and,  even  now,  i:i  tlie  time  of  your  absence,  I 
feel  and  regret  tlic  loss,  not  only  of  your  advice, 
in  which  you  excel  all;  but,  of  that  familiar  chat 
with  you,  in  which  I  used  to  take  so  much  de- 
light. Where  then,  shall  I  tell  you,  that  I  most 
want  you?  in  public  affairs?  where  it  can  never 
be  permitted  to  me  to  sit  idle;  or  in  my  labors 
at  the  bar?  which  I  sustained  before,  through 
ambition :  but  now,  to  preserve  my  dignity : 
or,  in  my  domestic  concerns  ?  where,  though 
I  always  wanted  your  help  before,  yet,  since 
the  dejjarture  of  my  brother,  I  now  stand  the 
more  in  need  of  it.  In  short,  neither  in  my 
labors,  nor  rest;  neither  in  business,  nor  retire- 
ment ;  neither  in  the  forum,  nor  at  home;  neither 
in  public,  nor  in  private  affairs,  can  I  live  any 
longer  without  your  friendly  counsel,  and  en- 
dearing conversation.  We  have  ot'ten  been  re- 
strained, on  both  sides,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  from 
explaining  ourselves  on  this  article;  but  I 
was  now  forced  to  it,  by  that  part  of  your  letter, 
in  which  you  thought  fit  to  justify  yourself  and 
your  way  of  life   to  me.     But,   to  return  to  my 
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brother:  in  tlie  present  state  of  tlie  ill  humor 
which  lie  expresses  towards  you,  it  haj)pcns, 
however,  conveniently,  that  your  resolution  ot' 
declining-  all  eniploynicnts  abroad,  was  declared 
and  known  long  beforehand,  i)oth  to  lue  and 
your  other  friends;  so  that  your  not  being  now 
together,  cannot  be  charged  to  any  (|uarrel  or 
rupture  between  you,  but  to  your  judgment  and 
choice  of  life.  "Wherefore,  both  this  breach  in 
your  union,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  healed  again, 
and  your  friendship  with  me  remain  for  ever  in- 
violable, as  it  has  hitherto  been.  Wc  live  here, 
in  an  infuin,  wretched,  tottering  Ucpublic :  for 
you  have  heard,  1  guess,  that  our  knights,  arc 
nou  almost  disjoined  again  from  the  senate.  The 
first  thing  which  they  took  amiss,  was  the  decree 
for  calling  the  judges  to  account,  who  had  taken 
money  in  Clothus's  ati'air :  I  haj)pcned  to  be  ab- 
sent when  il  passed  ;  but,  hearing  afterwards, 
that  the  whole  order  resented  it,  though,  without 
conij)laining  openly,  1  chid  the  senate,  as  I 
thought,  with  great  edect;  and,  in  a  cause,  not 
very  modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copiously.  They 
ha\c  now  anolJKi  curious  j)e'tilion,  scarce  (it  to 
be  enduied  ;  u  inch  yet  1  not  only  hoie  with, 
Ijut  defended.  'J'iu'  conipany,  who  hired  the  Asi- 
atic revenues  of  the  censors,  comj)lained  to  the 
senate,  that,  thioiigh  loo  great  an  eagerness, 
they  liad  given  nunc  for  tlu-iu  than  they  were 
worth,  and  li(gi;i'(l  to  be  released  from  the  bar- 
gain. I  was  tlieir  (.-hicf  advocate,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, the  second  ;  ibr  Crassus  was  the  man,  who 
put  thrni  u|)oii  making   this  ictjucst.     'J1ic  thing 
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is  odious  and  shameful,  and  a  public  confession  of 
their  rashness:  but,  there  was  great  reason  to 
apprehend,  that,  if  they  should  obtain  nothing, 
they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  senate; 
so  that  this  point,  also,  was  princij)ally  managed 
by  me.  For,  on  the  first  and  second  of  Decem- 
ber, I  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the  dignity  of  the 
two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  the  concord 
between  them,  and  \vas  heard  very  favorably  in 
a  full  house.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet  done; 
but  the  senate  appears  well  disposed  :  for  Me- 
tellus,  the  consul  elect,  was  the  only  one,  who 
spoke  against  us  ;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato, 
was  going  also  to  speak,  if  the  shortness  of  the 
day  had  not  prevented  him.  Thus,  in  pur- 
suit of  my  old  measures,  I  am  supporting,  as 
well  as  I  can,  that  concoitl  Vvhich  my  consulship 
liad  cemented  :  but,  since  no  great  stress  can 
now  be  laid  upon  it,  I  have  provided  myself 
another  way,  and  a  sure  one,  I  hope,  of  main- 
taining my  authority;  which,  I  cannot  well  ex- 
plain by  letter,  yet,  will  give  you  a  short  hint  of 
it.  1  nm  in  strict  friendship  with  Pompey — I 
know  already  what  you  say^ — and  will  be  upon 
my  guard,  as  far  as  cautioiL  can  serve  me ;  and, 
giseyoua  farther  account,  some  other  time,  of 
my  present  conduct  in  politics.  You  are  to 
know,  in  the  mean  while,  that  Lucceius  designs 
to  sue  directly  for  the  consulship  ;  for  he  will 
have,  it  is  said,  but  two  competitors  :  Caesar,  by 
means  of  Arrius,  proposes  to  join  with  him  ;  and 
ftibiilus/bv''  Piso's  mediation,   thinks   of  joining 
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"  with  Civsiir.  Do  you  Iau<;h  at  this?  lake  my 
"  word  tor  ir,  it  i>  no  hiughing  matter.  What 
'•shall  I  write  farther?  What?  There  are  many 
"  things;  but,  for  another  occasion.  If  you  would 
"  have  us  expect  you,  pray  let  uie  know  it :  at  prc- 
"  sent,  I  shall  beg  only  modestly,  what  I  desire 
"  very  earnestly,  that  you  would  come  as  soon  as 
*'  possible.     December  tlie  fifth*." 

As  to  the  petition  of  the  knights,  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  ('ato,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  sj)eak 
to  it,  oj)poscd  it  so  resolutely,  tliat  he  prevailed  to 
have  it  rejected  :  which  Cicero  often  condemns,  as 
contrary  to  all  good  j)olicy ;  and  comphiins,  some- 
times, in  his  lettcis,  that  Cato,  though  he  was  flic 
only  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  Republic, 
yet,  frc(|ii(.ntly,  did  mischief,  by  pursuing  his 
maxims  absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
times  I  :  aud,  upon  a  review  of  the  transactions, 
W'hicii  had  passed  since  his  consulship,  and  the  turn 
which  the  public  atl'airs  were  then  taking,  he  seems 
to  foretcl,  that  the  Republic  could  not  stand  much 
longer;  since,  tiiis  very  year,  had  overthrown  the 
two  main  j)illars  of  it,  which  he  had  been  erecting 
with  such  j)ains;  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
their  union  with  the  knights;};. 

♦   Ad  ;\tt.  1.  17. 

f  L'mu  est,  (jiii  tiin.'(,  constaiilia  in.tgis  &  liitegritalo,  qiiam,  iit 
niihi  vidctur,  cousilio  fi  iiiijfiiio,  C'aio  ;  (pii  iiii^t*rf»s  piihlicaiios, 
<)UOs  liahiiit  :tinantissini()s  Mii,  tcrtiiiin  jam  inni  .ciii  v»-xat,  iicqiu*  pis  a 
sriiatu  n-vpuusuin  dari  putitur.     Ad  Att.  1.  IS.  it.  2.  J. 

X  Nam  ut  iM  brrviliT,  «iu.T  po>t  disi-essiim  (iiiim  acta  sunt,  colligam, 
jam  c.Nrlamrs  nrcosoc  <rst,  res  Romanas  diiitiiis  starr  iion  posse. 

Sic  lllr  annus  duo  firmamiMita  licipub.  per  m«"  umini  conslitiifa, 
evt-rtil :  nam  .\-  sciiaU'is  autluiiutciii  ui>j' cit,  &  ordiuujii  coiicordjam 
(Usjunxit.      Ad  Att.  I.  IM 
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Q.  Caiciliiis  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius  were  now 
consuls.  The  first  had  been  prastor  in  Cicero's 
consulsl)i[),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Cati- 
line,  and  was  an  excellent  magistrate  and  true  pa- 
triot ;  a  firm  opposer  of  all  the  factious,  and  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  also  to  Pompey  ;  in  which  he  was  the 
more  heated  by  a  private  resentment  of  the  affront 
offered  to  his  sister  Mucia,  whom  Pompey  had 
lately  put  away*.  His  partner,  Afranius,  was  the 
creature  of  Pompey 's  power  ;  but  of  no  credit  or 
service  to  bin),  on  the  account  of  his  luxury  and 
laziness ;  being  fonder  of  balls  than  of  business. 
Cicero  calls  him  a  consul,  whom  none  but  a  philo- 
soj)her  could  look  upon  without  sighing;  a  soldier 
without  spirit ;  and  a  proper  butt  for  the  raillery 
of  the  senate,  where  Palicanus  abused  him  every 
day  to  his  face;  and  so  stupid,  as  not  to  know  the 
value  of  M'hat  he  had  purchased  [". 

By  the  help  of  this  consul  and  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Pompey  imagined,  that  he  should  readily 
obtain  the  ratification  of  his  acts,  together  v/ithaii 
Agrarian  law,  which  he  was  pusliing  forward  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  to  his 
.soldiers;  but,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  in  them 

*  Metellu3  est  consul  egregi us,  Ot  nos  ainat.  Sec.  lb.  18,  19,20, 
Dio,  I.  37.  p.  52. 

t  Queni  nemo  prccter  nos  philosophos  aspicere  sine  suspiratu  posset. 

Auli  autem  lilius,  6  Dii  iimnortales !  quain  ignavus  &  siiif  aniino 
miles  !  quam  dignus,  qui  Palicano,  sicut  facit,  us  ad  male  audiendum 
quotidie  pribeat ! 

llle  alter  iLa  nihil  est,  ut  plane  quid  cmcril,  jicsciat. 

Auli  liliijii  ver@  ita  se  gerit,  ut  ejus  consulatus  non  consul^lus  sit; 
sedmagni  uo>trJi  l-TrwTnai,  &c.     Ad  Att.  ib.     Dio,  ib. 
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botli  l)v  the  otbcr  consul,  Mt'tellus,  and  the  s^ene- 
rality  of  the  senate*'.  Lucullus  declared,  that  they 
ounlit  not  to  confirm  liis  acts  in  the  <»ross,  as  if 
they  received  thcin  from  a  master,  but  to  consider 
them  separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which  were 
found  to  he  reasonable  |.  Hut  the  tribune  Flavins, 
who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of  this 
opposition,  and  animatetl  by  Pompey's  power,  had 
the  hardiness  to  commit  iVIetellus  to  prison;  and, 
when  all  the  senate  followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
prison  too,  he  clapt  his  chair  at  the  prison-door  to 
keep  them  out:  but  this  violence  gave  such  a  general 
scandal  to  the  city,  that  Pomjiey  foimd  it  advisable 
to  draw  off  the  tribune,  and  release  the  consul  J:.  In 
order  to  allay  these  heats,  Cicero  offered  an  amend- 
ment t')  the  law,  which  satisfied  both  parties,  by  se- 
curing the  possessions  of  all  private  ]>r()jjrietors,  and 
hindering  the  public  lands  iVom  being  given  away  : 
his  pro])()sal  was,  that  out  of  the  new  revenues, 
whiei)  PoniptN  liad  acipiind  to  the  emj)ire,  fi\c 
years  rents  should  be  set  apart  to  |)urchasc  lands, 
for   the  intended  distribution §.     But  the  progress 

*  Auraria  aiilciii  j)rr)iiiiil;;ata  «!->l  a  I'lavio,  satic,  Icvis,  &c.  Ad 
Alt.  1.  IS. 

Agraria  lex  a  I'lavii)  trilMino  pkl*.  volicinentcr  agitabatur,  auclorr 
Potnpcio: — Niliil  popiilair  lial)fl)al  pra-ler  aiiclorcm. — Huic  toli 
ratioiii  auraria-  snialus  advrrsaljatur,  snspicaiis  ToiDpeio  iiovain  quaii- 
tlam  potniliain  <ni:rri.     II).  1<). 

,    I    l)i<.,  I.  37.  .V.'. 

J  11,. 

§  Kx  liac  i'ii^u  li'Ri",  s«T  iiiiila  roiu  ionis  voluntatc,  omnia  lollcbaiu 
qua- ad  privatoriiiu  inrommoiliiin  pcrlinrbant.  riiaiu  latioiirm  non 
ri'jirifbam,  nt  a^t-r  hac  advi-tililia  p<(  uiiia  iinncliir,  ([u-r  rx  novis 
vc«.tigalil)UK  |)(.'r  (|iiiii(pi(-i)iiiiiii)  ncipi-rctiir.     Magna    cum  Agrario- 
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of  the  affair  was  suspended  by  the  sudden  alami  of 
a  GaUic  war,  which  was  always  terrible  to  Home, 
and  being  now  actually  commenced  by  several  re- 
volted nations,  called  for  the  immediate  care  and 
attention  of  the  government*. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls,  severally,  to 
the  two  consuls;  and  required  them  to  make  levies 
without  any  regard  to  privilege,  or  exemption  from 
service:  and  that  three  senators  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  one  of  them  of  consular  rank,  to  be  sent, 
with  a  public  character,  to  the  other  Gallic  cities, 
to  dissuade  them  from  joining  in  the  war.  In 
the  allotment  of  these  embassadors,  the  first  lot 
happened  to  fall  upon  Cicero;  but  the  whole  as- 
sembly remonstrated  against  it,  declaring  his  pre- 
sence necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  employed  on  such  an  errand.  The  same  thing- 
happened  to  Pompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fell, 
who  was  retained,  also,  vvnth  Cicero,  as  two  pledges 
of  the  public  safety  j".  The  three  at  last  chosen 
were,  Q.  IMetellus  Creticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Len- 
tulus.     The  transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scat 

rum  gratia  confirmuham  oniiiiurn  privatoium  possessiones,  (is  enim 
est  nosier  cxercitiis,  hoininum,  ut  tiite  scis,  locupletium)  populo 
autem  &  I'ompeio  (nam  id  cjuoque  volebam)  satisfaciebam  emptione. 
Ad  AU.  1.    19. 

*  Sed  hxc  tola  res  interpellata  bello  refrixerat.  Ad  Att.  1.  19. 

f  Scnatus  decrevit,  ut  consules  duas  Gallias  sortirentur ;  delec- 
tus haberelur;  vacaliones  ne  valerent;  legati  cum  auctoritate  mit- 
terentur,  (pii  adirent  CJallia."  civitates. — Cum  de  consularibusinea 
prima  sori  exissct,  una  voce  senatus  tVequens  me  in  urbe  retinendum 
ccnsuit.  Hoc  idem  post  me  Pompeio  ai;ddit;  ut  no-"  duo,  quasi  pig- 
Hora  lleipub.  rctiiit-ii  vidorcmur.     lb. 

VOL.  J.  U 
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of  the  war,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Metelhis;  who  could 
not  contain  his  joy  \ipon  it,  for  the  prospect  of 
o-lorv  wliich  it  offered  him.  *''  Mctellus,"  says  Ci- 
cero,  "is  an  admirable  consul:  I  blame  him  only 
"  in  one  thing,  for  not  seeming  pleased  Avith  the 
*•  news  of  peace  from  Ciaul.  lie  longs,  I  suppose, 
*'  to  triumph.  I  wish  that  he  was  as  moderate  in 
"jhis,  as  fee  is  excellent  in  all  other  respects*." 

Cicero  now  finished,  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  Isocrates,  what  he  calls 
a  Commentary,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Transactions  of 
his  consulship;  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  M'ith  a 
desire,  if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens, 
and  the  cities  of  Greece.  He  happened  to  receive 
a  piece,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
from  Atticus,  which  he  rallies,  as  rough  and  un- 
polished, and  without  an}'  beauty,  but  its  simpli- 
city. He  sent  his  own  work  also  to  Posidonius,  of 
lUiodes,  and  begged  that  he  would  undertake  the 
.same  argument,  in  a  more  eleg;int  and  masteily 
manner.  Hut  Posidonius  answered  liim,  with  a 
compliment,  that,  instciul  of  being  encouraged  to 
write,  by  the  perusal  ol"  his  |)iee(\  he  was  (piite  de- 
terred from  attenii)ting  it.  Vpou  which  Cicero 
says,  jocoseh',  that  he  had  confoundi'd  the  whole 
(ireek  nation,  and  freed  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  those  littk-  wits,  who  had  been  teazing 
him  so  long,  to  be  tiiiploved  in  writing  the  history 

*  Mctilliis  tiius  est  ogrff»iu-i  con.-.ul:  niiiim  nprclicndo,  qur>d 
•tiiitn  «!  Galliii  nuiiciari  iioii  inaf^iiopt-ic  gaudtt.  Ciipif,  cTfdo,  (riiiiii- 
^luti'.     Hot  vtllfiu  iiiciliocrius;  i.rti.i.n'grcgia,     lb.  2f^, 
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of  his  acts*.  What  he  savs,  in  excuse  for  takinsc 
that  task  upon  himselfj  is,  that  it  was  not  a  pane- 
gyric, but  a  history ;  which  makes  our  loss  of  it  the 
greater,  since  it  must  liave  given  a  more  exact  ac- 
count of  those  times,  tlian  can  now  he  possibly 
had,  in  an  entertaining  work,  finished  with  care 
and  elegance;  which,  not  only  pleased  himself,  as 
it  seems  to  have  done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells 
us,  every  body  else:  "  If  there  be  any  thing  in 
"  it,  "  says  he,  "  which  does  not  seem  to  be  good 
"  Greek,  or  polite  enough  to  please  your  taste,  I 
*'  will  not  say  what  Lucullus  told  you  of  his  own 
*'  history  at  Panormus,  that  he  had  scattered  some 
"  barbarisms  in  it,  on  pur[)osc  to  make  it  appear 
"  to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman :  for  if  any  thing  oj; 
"  that  kind  should  be  found  in  mine,  it  is  not  with 
"  design,  but  contrary  to  my  intention'}"." 

Upon  the  plan  of  these  memoirs,  he  composed, 
afterwards,  a  Latin  poem,  in  three  books,  in  which 
he  carried  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  liis  exile, 
but  did  not  venture  to  publish  it,   till  several  years 

'*  Tiia  ilia — horridula  niilii  atque  incompta  visa  sunt:  sed  tamen 
erant  ornata  hoc  ipso,  (juod  oniamenta  neglexerant:  &  ut  mulieres, 
jdeo  bene  olere,  quia  nihil  olebant,  videbantur. —  Ad  me  rcscripsit 
jam  Rhodo  Posidonius,  so  nostrum  ilkid  I'ao^vr.^/.oe,  cum  legerct, — non 
modo  noil  excitatum  ad  scribendum,  sed  etiam  plane  perterritiun  esse. 
— Conturbavi  Grxcam  nationem  :  ita  vulgo  qui  instabant,  ut  darem 
sibi  quod  oniavent,  jam  exhibcre  mihi  modestiam  dcsliterunL  Ad 
Att.  2.  1. 

f  Commentariiim  coiisulatus  mei  Grxcc  compositum  adtemisi- 
in  quo  si  quid  erit,  quod  homini  Attico  minus  Gr:ecum,  eruditumque 
videatur,  non  dicam,  quod  tibi,  ut  opinor,  Panormi  Lucullus  de  suis 
historiis  dixerat,  se,  quo  facilius  illas  probarct  Roiuani  hominis  esse^, 
idciTco  barbara  quxdam  &  aoMmoc  dispersisse.  Apud  me  ii  quid 
erit  ejusmodi,  nic  imj)rudente  erit  &  invito.     Att,  1.  19- 

V  2 
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after:  Not  that  he  was  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  re- 
sentment of  those  whom  lie  had  laslied  in  it,  for  he 
had  done  that  part  very  sparinoly,  hut  of  those,  ra- 
ther, whom  he  had  not  celehrated,  it  heing  endless 
to  mention  all  who  had  heen  servieeahle  to  liini  *. 
This  piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  fragments,  scat- 
tered in  ditlerent  parts  of  his  other  writings,  'i'he 
three  hooks  were  severally  inscrihed  to  tlneeof  the 
]\Iuses  ;  of  which  liis  hiotlicr  expresses  the  higliest 
approbation,  and  admonishes  him  to  bear  in  mind 
\\  hat  Juj)iter  recommends  in  tlie  end  of  Urania,  or 
the  second  hook;  which  concluded,  probably,  with 
some  moral  lesson,  not  unlike  to  what  Calliope 
prescribes  in  tlie  third  | . 

Ivtcreu  cursiis,  qiios  p  rimi'i  a  parte  JurenliV, 
^uosque  adeo  consul  virliUe  (tuimoquc  pctisti, 
lhj!S  rciinc;  ntfjuc  atigr  ftimam  landeaifnc  bonoruin. 

n  liat  iiohlf  covirsc,  in  vsliich  tliy  cailifsl  yovith 
Wai  traiiiM  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth  ; 
In  whicli,  wIuMi  consul,  you  surli  honor  won, 
Whili-  Rome,  with  \von<l«-r  and  apj)laus(?  look'd  oti, 
'1  he  same  [)ur^Mc;  and  Kl  <  ach  (Mowinq  ye.ir, 
A  fresh  increase  of  lame  and  i;lory  bear. 

lie  published,  likcwi.^c,  at  this  time,  a  collection  ol 

*  tjrrijjsi  ctiani  vijrvibin  Ire-)  libros  di-  (eniporibiis  nxis,  (|UOfi  jam 
inidcun  ad  te  niisisscni,  si  i-^se  edcndos  putasseni — sed  (piia  verebai 
noil  e«K),  tjui  m-  Va'sos  arbilrarenlur,  <-lenini  id  fV«*i  parce  iV  niylliler  ; 
Sed  ros,  (|Uos  erat  infinitum  bene  dc  inc  nieritos  onincs  noniinare 
ICp.  fatn.  I.*.). 

t  (Juod  me  a<hnonP«  do  nostra  Urania,  «nadr  (pie  ut  nu-minerini 
Jovn  orationi'n),  <pia*  est  in  <'xtn mo  illo  lil)ro:  ej^o  vi-ro  nu-mini,  i<c 
ilia  omnia  inihi  ma^^iH  wripsi,  tpiani  cateris.  J'.p.  ad  Qniiil.  Iral. 
?.  0.    Vid.  Alt.  2.  3.     Dc  Divin.  I.  1 1. 
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the  principal  speeches  which  he  had  made  in  his 
consulship,  under  the  title  of  his  Consular  Ora- 
tions :  he  chose  to  make  a  separate  volume  of  them, 
as  Demosthenes  had  done  of  his  Phihppics,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  political  ta- 
lents ;  being  of  a  different  manner,  he  says,  from 
the  dry  and  cnihbed  style  of  the  bar,  and  shewing, 
not  only  how  he  spoke,  but  how  he  acted.  The 
two  first  were  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  RuUus  ; 
tlie  one  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people  :  the 
third,  on  the  tumult  about  Otho :  the  fourth,  for 
Rabirius  :  the  fifth,  to  the  sons  of  the  proscribed : 
the  sixth,  upon  his  resigning  the  province  of  Gaul: 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  on  the  affair 
of  Catihne:  with  two  more  short  ones,  as  appen- 
dixes to  those  on  the  Agrarian  law.  But  of  these 
twelve,  four  are  entirely  lost;  the  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  with  one  of  the  short  ones ;  and  some  of  the 
rest  left  maimed  and  imperfect.  Republished  also, 
at  this  time,  in  Latin  verse,  a  translation  of  the 
Prognostics  of  Aratus,  which  he  promises  to  send 
to  Atticus,  with  the  volume  of  his  orations*;  of 
which  work  there  are  only  two  or  tlnee  small  frag- 
ments now  remaining. 

Clodius,  Avho  iiad  been  contriving  all  this  ^hile 

*  Fiiit  eniin  inilii  commodum,  quod  in  eii  orationibiis,  qvnc 
Pliilij)picx  nomiiianUir,  cnidierat  civls  illc  tiuis  Deniostheius,  &  quod 
se  al)  lioc  refractariolo  judiciali  dicendi  gcnere  abjunxerat,  ul  cts/avots^cc 
Tt?  &  'ac/^.iriy.uTt^oq  viderctur,  curare,  utincx  quoquu  cssent  orationes, 
i\ux  consiilares  iiominarcntur. — Hoc  toUim  (TiJ^a  curabo  iit  habeas: 
i:  quoniani  le  cum  scripta,  turn  res  niex  dolectaut,  iisdeiu  libris  per- 
spif.ics,  &  (jiuc  gcsserim,  &  qua:  dixcriin.     Alt.  'J.  1. 

Prognostka  mea  cuir.  oratiiinculis  propedicin  rxpccta.     IL 

V  S 
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how  to  ievcni;'e  liiir.sclf  on  Cicero,  l)cgan  now  to 
give  an  opcnin*;  to  tlie  sclicme,  which  lie  had 
formed  for  that  ])iirpose.  His  project  was,  to  ^et 
himself  cho.scii  tribune,  and,  in  that  oihce,  to  drive 
liini  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law, 
which,  by  some  stratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to 
obtrude  upon  the  people*.  But,  as  all  patricians 
were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  by  its  original  in-' 
stitution,  so  his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  a 
plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian house,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without 
the  suftVage  of  the  people.  This  case  was  wholly 
new,  and  contrary  to  all  the  forms  ;  wanting  every 
condition,  and  serving  none  of  the  ends,  which 
were  recpiired  in  general  ad()j)tions;  so  that,  on 
the  first  proposal,  it  seemed  too  extravagant  to  be 
treated  seriously,  and  w  (ndd  soon  have  been  hissed 
oO' with  scorn,  had  it  not  been  concerted,  and  pri- 
\ately  supj)orted,  by  persons  of  much  more  weight 
tlian  Clodius.  C.'asar  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
Pompev  secretly  favored  it  :  not  thrit  they  intended 
to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  onl\  un<lei'  the 
lasli ;  and,  it  thev  coidd  not  draw  him  into  their 
measures,  or  make  him,  at  ieasl,  sit  (juiet,  to  let 
C'loditis  loose  upon  him.  The  solicitor  of  it  was 
one  Ilereiniius,  an  obscure,  hardy  Iribune,  wh() 
first  moved  it  to  tlu-  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the 
peoj)le,  but  met  with  no  encouragement  from  either: 
ior  the  cr)nsul  Metellus,   though  brother-in-law  to 

*   III'-  .ml.  Ill   u<ji>  s:i:jti!ai,  m (I  [tljiic  Tribiinus  pl(.b.  fieri  cupit. 
Ail  All.  'J.  1 . 
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Clodius,  warmly  opposed  it*;  and  declared,  that  be 
would  strangle  him  sooner,  with  his  own  liands, 
than  suffer  him  to  bring"  such  a  disgrace  upon  his 
familyl':  yet  Herennius  persisted  to  press  it,  but 
without  any  visible  eifect  or  success ;  and  so  the 
matter  hung  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
.  Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt, 
which  it  seemed  to  deserve;  sometimes  rallying  Clo- 
dius, with  much  pleasantry ;  sometimes  admonishing 
him,  with  no  less  gravity:  he  told  him,  in  the  se- 
nate, that  his  attempt  gave  him  no  manner  of  pain; 
and  that  it  should  not  be  any  more  in  his  power  to 
overturn  the  state,  when  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  patricians,  of  the  same  stamp,  in 
the  time  of  his  consulship;]:.  But  whatever  face  he 
put  outwardly  on  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a  real  un- 
easiness within,  and  made  him  unite  himself  more 
closely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protec- 
tion, against  a  stonn,  which  he  saw  ready  to  break 
upon  him;  while  Pompey,  ruffled  likewise  by  the 
opposition  of  the  senate,  was  as  forward,  on  his  side, 
to  embrace  Cicero,  as  a  person  necessary  to  his  in- 
terest. Cicero,  however,  imagining,  that  this  step 
would  be  censured  by  many,  as  a  desertion  of  his 
old  principles,  takes  frequent  occasion  to  explain 
the  motives  of  it,  to  his  friend  Atticus,  declaring, 
that  the  absolution  of  Clodius,   the  alienation  of 

*  Veruin  prceclare  Motelliis  impedit  &  inipedict.     lb. 

f  Qui  Consul  incipifiitem  fiirere  atque  conauteni,  sua  sc  nianu 
inkifecluruiii,  andieiite  seuatu  dixeiit.     Pro  Ca^Iio,  '24. 

*  Si'd  ne(|vie  magjiopcre  dixi  esse  nobis  laborandum,  quod  nihilo 
magis  ei  liciturum  esset  Pleljeio  Rempub.  perdrre,  qiiani  similibust'i".-; 
lijo  coiiiulc  Palriciis  csjet  licituin.     Ad  Atl.  Q.  1. 
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the  kniglits,  the  indolence  and  kixmy  of  the  con- 
sular senators,  who  minded  nothing  but  their  fish- 
ponds, tlieir  carps  and  mullets,  and  yet  were  all 
envious  of  him,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek 
some  firmer  support  and  alliance. — 'Fliat,  in  tliis  new 
frienilship,  he  should  attend  still  to  what  the  Sici- 
lian wag  Epicharmus,  whispered  "  Be  watchful, 
"  and  distrust,  for  those  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind*." 
On  another  occasion,  he  observes,  that  his  union 
with  P^mpey,  though  useful  to  himself,  was  more 
useful  to  the  Republic,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his 
power  and  authority,  who  was  \va^•ering  and  irre- 
solute, from  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of  the  fac- 
tious :  that  if  this  could  not  have  been  done,  with- 
out drawing  upon  himself  a  charge  of  levity,  he 
would  not  have  purchased  that,  or  any  other  ad- 
vantage, at  such  a  j)rice  ;  hut  he  had  managed  the 
matter  so,  as  not  to  be  thought  the  worse  citizen 
for  joining  with  P(»mpcy,  but  i^ompey  himself  the 
better,  by  declaring  for  Jiim. — 'J'hat,  since  Ca- 
tulus's  (Kalli,  he  stood  Miigic  aiid  uu.siij)|)orte(l, 
by  the  other  consulars,  in  tlie  cause  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  for,  as  the  poet  Khinlon  says,  some  of 
tiuni  were  gf)od  for  nothing,  others  cared  for  no- 
thing {',     **  IJut   how   niucli   tluse  tishmongers  of 

*  Cum  hoc  rgo  inr  l<<i)t.if.iii.iliarilatccoiijuuxi,  ut  ut(*r({ii(>  iioslriini 
ill  sua  ratioriu  inunitior,  «\.'  in  14<piib.  fint.ior  liac  cfnijunctioin.'  esse 
pousit-- 

Et  «i  iis  novis  amicitii«  implic.-iti  siimns,  ut  crcbro  mihi  vaTrr  iilr. 
Siculin,  iiiMihurn't  Kpichannus,  canlilciiarn  illain  siiam  : 

Ad  Alt.   1.   10. 
f  Illiid  t:\inrri  vfliiu  c.\is(iin(5,  n)c  hant  vi.mi  cjKiniu'iuiii  pust 
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"  ours  envy  mc,"  says  be,  "  I  will  write  you  word 
"  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting.  Yet 
"  nothing  shall  ever  draw  me  away  from  the  se- 
*'nate;  both  because  it  is  right,  and  most  agree- 
"  able  to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason 
*'  to  be  displeased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which 
"  they  give  me*."  In  a  third  letter,  he  says, 
"  You  chide  mc,  gently,  for  my  union  with  Pom- 
"pey:  I  would  not  have  you  to  think,  that  I 
*'  sought  it  only  for  my  own  sake ;  but  things  wer6 
"  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that,  if  any  difference 
''  had  happened  between  us,  it  must  have  caused 
"■  great  disturbance  in  the  Republic;  which  I  have 
"  guarded  against  in  such  a  manner,  that,  with- 
^'  out  departing  from  m}'  own  maxims,  I  have  ren- 
"  dered  him  the  better,  and  made  him  remit  some- 
"  what  of  his  popularity:  for,  you  must  know, 
''  that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts,  which  many 
*'  have  been  incensing  him  against,  much  more 
'"^  gloriously  than  he  does  of  his  own  ;  and  declares, 
"  that  he  had  only  served  the  state  successfully, 
''  but  that  I  had  saved  itf.  M'hat  good  this  \\\\\ 
"  do  to  me,  I  know  not;  but  it  will  certainly  do 
"  much  to  the  Re()ublic.     What  if  I  could  make 

■('afiilt  mortem  ncc  pnvsidio  iillo  nee  comiliilu  leiicre.  Nam  ul  ait 
Uliintoi),  lit  opiiior, 

Oi  ytXv  izs^a.^   iioiv  \iinv,  6*5  o  iiOtv  f^'t'^n.     Ail  Alt.  1.  CO. 

*  Mi!ii  vero  ul  invidcant  piscinarii  nostri,  aul  scribam  ad  te  alias, 
aiit  in  congressiim  nostrum  reservabo.  A  curia  auteui  nulla  r.ie  res 
divellet.     ib. 

•|-  Qumn  di'  meis  rebus,  in  qiias  miiiti  fum  iiicitarant,  nuilto  scito 
gloriosius,  quam  de  s;iis  |)ra"(licare.  Sibi  eniin  bone  g<'>tx,  mihicon- 
scrvativ  Keipub.  dat  tciliiiioiiium.     Ib.  '2.  1. 
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*'  Cj.^sar  also  a  better  citizen,  whose  winds  are  now 
"  very  prosperous  ;  should  I  do  any  great  harm  bv 
"  iir  Nay,  if  there  were  none  wlio  really  envied 
*'  me,  but  all  were  encouraginu;  me  as  they  ought, 
**  it  would  yet  be  more  commendable  to  heal  the 
"  vitiated  parts  of  the  state,  than  to  cut  them  otT; 
*'  but  now,  wlicn  that  body  of  knights,  who  were 
*'  planted  by  me  in  my  consulship,  with  you  at 
''  their  head,  as  our  guard  in  the  Capitol,  have  de- 
''  serted  the  senate,  and  our  consulars  place  their 
"  cliief  happiness  in  training  the  fish  in  their 
*'  ponds,  to  feed  from  their  hands,  and  mind  uo- 
*'  tliin<r  else:  do  not  you  think,  that  I  am  doinq* 
*'  good  service,  by  managing  so,  that  those  who 
*'  can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For,  as  to  our  friend 
*'  Cato,  you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I  do;  yet, 
"  with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  greatest  inte- 
''  grity,  he  often  hurts  the  Kcj)ublic;  for  he  de- 
"  livers  his  opinion,  as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of 
"Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Uf)inulus  *.  M'hat 
**  could  be  more  just,  than  to  call  those  to  an  ac- 
"  count,  who  had  rcccixcd  money  lor  judging? 
"  Cato  proj)Osed,  the  senate  agreed  to  it :  the 
*•  knights  j)resenlly  declared  war  against  the  senate, 
"not  against  me;  for  I  was  not  of  that  opinion. 
'■  W  liat  more  impudent,  than  to  dcmaiid  a  release 
'•  tVom  tlirir  contract?  yet  it  was  better  to  suffer 
'■  that  loss,  than  to  alienate  the  whole  order:  but 
"Cato  oj)poscd  it,  and  |)rc\ailed;  .so  that  now, 
'■  wh(  n  the  coiisnl  was  thrown  i)\1o  j)rison,  as  well 
"  as  in  all  tlir  tiimnlls  w  hich  ha\e  lately  happened, 

*  Nam  Catonoin   iioblruni   iioii  tti   aiiiiri   |>lii-:,  f|iiuiii  <;go.     Srd 
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*'  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a  foot:  thouo-h,  iin- 
*'  der  me,  and  the  consuls  who  succeeded  me,  they 
*'  had  defended  the  Republic  so  strenuously,  Sec.*" 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Caesar 
returned  from  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him  from  his  proctorship,  with  great 
fame,  both  for  his  military  and  political  acts.  He 
conquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms,  and 
civilized  them  by  his  laws ;  and  having  subdued 
the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  came  away,  in  all 
haste,  to  Rome,  to  sue,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
double  honor  of  a  triumph  and  the  consulship f. 
But  his  demand  of  the  first  was,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to 
the  second :  since  the  one  obliged  him  to  continue 
without  the  city,  tlie  other  made  his  presence  ne- 
cessary within  :  so  that,  finding  an  aversion  in  the 
senate,  to  dispense  with  the  laws  in  his  favor,  he 
preferred  the  solid  to  the  specious,  and  dropt  the 
triumph,  to  lay  hold  on  the  consulship;]..     He  dc- 

tamcn  ille  optimo  animo  utcns,  &  siimma  fide,  nocet  intcrdiiin 
Heipiib.  (licit  eniin  taiuiiiam  in  Platonis  ■sroAiTtia,  11011  tanquam  iu 
Roniuli  fxce,  scntcntiani.     Ad  Alt.  3.  I. 

*  Restitit  &:  prrvicit  Cato.  Itacpie  nunc,  Consule  in  carcere 
incluso,  siEpc  item  seditione  commota,  aspiravit  nemo  eorum,  quorum 
ogo  concursii,  itemciue  Consulcs,  qui  post  me  fuerunt,  Rempub, 
defoiulere  solebant.     Ad  Att.  'J.  I. 

t  Jura  ipsorum  peniiissu  statuciit;  invcteratam  quandam  bar- 
bariam  ex  Gaditanoium  moribus  &  di«;ciplina  delcrit.     I'ro  Balbo,  19. 

Pacatiique  provincial,  pari  festinatione,  non  cxpectato  successore, 
ad  triumplium  siinul  consulatunujue  deccssit.  Suclon.  J.  Cnes.  IS. 
Vid.  it.  Dio,  1.  37.  p.  34. 

t  Dio,  ib. 
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sit:;iic(i  L.  Luccciiis  ibr  his  collcap^uc,  and  piivatcly 
joined  interests  with  him,  on  condition  that  Luc- 
ceins,  \\  lio  was  rich,  .sliould  furnish  money  siiiTr- 
cient  to  biil)e  the  centuries.  ]kit  tlic  senate,  always 
jealous  of  his  desi':,Tis,  and  fearing-  the  cfiects  of  his 
power,  when  supported  Uy  a  colleague,  subservient 
to  his  will,  espotised  the  other  candidate,  J3ihulus, 
V  ith  all  their  authority,  andmatlea  common  purse, 
to  enable  him  to  bribe  as  high  as  his  competitors; 
uliichCato  himself  is  said  to  have  approved*.  By 
this  means  tliey  got  Bibiilus  elected,  to  their  great 
joy:  a  man  firm  to  their  interests,  and  determined 
to  obstruct  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  Ciesar. 

I'pon  Cicsar's  going  to  Spain,  lie  had  engaged 
Crassus  to  stand  bound  lor  him  to  liis  creditors, 
wlio  were  clamorous  and  troublesome,  as  far  as  two 
hundrcfl  thousand  pounds  sterling:  so  much  did 
«  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said  of 
•  himself  ■(".  Crassus  hoped,  by  the  purchase  of  his 
friendship,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against  Pom- 
pcy,  in  tilt:  administration  of  public  aflairs:  but 
Ciesar,  who  had  long  been  courting  Pompey,  and 
laborinirto  discni^-ai^e  him  iVom  an  union  with  Ci- 
cero,  and  the  aristcx  latical  interest,  easily  saw,  tlial, 
as  things  tlieu  stood,  their  Joint  strength   would 

'•  I'.'utiis  ul  ).,  f|iioni:un  iiift rior  gralia  rssci,  piriiiiia<itic  pollrn't, 
MUiniitOH  dc  »ii(),  coiiiiiimii  noiniiif  per  ri'iiturias  j)romiiiliavct.  Qua 
iognitu  re,  optiiiiati'h.  <juos  ni«-tus  ci-pcrat,  niiiil  "on  ausuniin  «*tim  in 
•umnio  iiiagibttatu,  conconli  A:  con^rntii.'iitc  tollcga,  aiu  tur«*s  Uiliulu 
fnrninl  taiitiindt  111  polli*  cniii  :  ar  pliTupu-  pcciinias  conJnUriirit  ;  iir 
CalDiif  (luitlcm  abnmntf  cam  laigilioiinn  c   Hrpiib,  fitri.     Sucton, 

t   riM(   iu  C»s.  App'iP.n.  dc  belt.  cir.  J.  p.  432.     Suclon.  ib.  IS. 
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avail  but  little  towarcb  obtaining  what  tlicy  aimed 
at,  unless  they  could  induce  Pompey  also  to  join 
with  them :  on  pretence,  therefore,  of  reconcil- 
ing Pompey  and  (Jrassus,  who  had  been  constant 
enemies,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  triple  league 
between  the  three;  by  which  they  should  nuitually 
obhge  themselves  to  promote  each  other's  interest, 
and  to  act  nothing  but  by  common  agreement:  to 
this  Pompey  easily  consented,  on  account  of  the 
disgust  which  the  senate  had  impolitically  given 
him,  by  their  ]>erversc  opposition  to  every  thing 
which  he  desired,  or  attempted,  in  the  state. 

This  is  connnonly  called  the  first  triumvirate; 
which  was  nothing  else,  in  reality,  but  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  of  three,  the  most  powerful  citizens  of 
Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country,  by  violence, 
what  they  coidcl  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's 
chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed,  by 
Ciesar,  in  his  consulshij) ;  Ca;sar's,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his  own  ;  and  Cras- 
sus's,  to  gain  that  ascendant,  which  he  could  not 
sustain  alone,  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  the 
vigor  of  Ciesar*.  l^ut  Cajsar,  who  formed  the 
scheme,  easily  saw,  that  the  chief  advantage  of  it 
would  necessarily  redound  to  himself:  he  knew, 
that  the  old  enmity  between  the  other  two,  though 

*  Hoc  consilium  Pompeius  liabuerat,  ut  tandem  acta  in  trans- 
inarinis  provinciis  per  Cxsarein  conlhinarentiir  consuleni :  Caesar 
aiitem,  quod  animadv*  rtebat,  se  codcndo  Pompeii  gloria;  aucturuni 
suani ;  &  invidia  conjnumis  potentia-  in  ilium  relegata,  conliima- 
turum  vires  suas :  Crassus,  ut  qneni  principatiim  solus  asscqui  non 
poterat,  auctorilafe  Pompeii,  viiilj'is  t''neret  Ca'san<.  V.'il.  Pi*. 
2.  14. 
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it.  mii2:ht  he  palliated,  could  never  lie  healed,  with- 
out Icavincr  a  secret  jealousy  hetwcen  them  ;  and 
as,  hv  their  common  help,  he  was  sure  to  make 
himself  superior  to  all  others,  so,  hy  managing  the 
one  against  the  other,  he  hoped  to  gain,  at  last,  a 
superiority  also  over  them  both*.  To  cement  this 
nnion,  therefore,  the  more  strongly,  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  as  well  as  interest,  he  gave  his  daughter  Ju- 
lia, a  beautiful  and  accomj)lished  young  lady,  in 
marriage  to  Pompey :  and  from  this  sera,  all  the 
Roman  writers  date  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars, 
which  afterwards  ensued,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Republic,  in  which  they  ended f. 

■  til  causa  nuiloriim 


J-'ucta  tribits  dominis  communis  liovia — ■ 

LlTA.v.   I.  S: 

TTonce  (low'd  our  ills,  henrr  all  that  ri\il  flame, 
"NVhen  Rome  the  coinmon  slave  oi  three  bccaiiK'. 


Cicero  might  ha\e  made  wliat  terms  he  pleased 
with  ihf  triumvirate;  been  admitted  even  a  j)artncr 
of  their  power,  and  a  tniirlh  in  iheii"  league;  which 
seemed  to  w  ant  a  man  nl"  his  cliaracter,  to  make  it 
complete.  I'or,  wiiiU-  the  re.st  were  engaged  in 
their  i;o\crnments,  aufl  the   command  of  armies 


*  Srii-bat  ciiim,  so  aliDs  facile  omncs  ipsoniin  .iiixilio,  deindc 
ipsos  ctiam,  iiiiuui  per  altniiin,  hmxl  multo  poNti-a  siipcraturuin  esse. 
Dio,  1.  :,7.  !,:.. 

i  Iiitrr  rum  ^  L'n.  Poiiiptiini  \-  Crassum  inita  potciiti.r.  sorictas, 
qui  irhi  orbi(|iit*  tcrrarmn.  iicc  inimis  diverso  «|iiO(juc  liinporc, 
rtiam  ipsis  cxitiahilis  luit.     Vfll.  Pat.  'J.  44. 

Mutiiin  t .\  Mctillo  conbulc  civicuin,  f<r. 

llor.  Cam.  ?.  I. 
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abroad,  his  authority  would  have  been  of  singular 
use,  at  home,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  and 
solicit  what  they  had  to  transact  with  the  senate  or 
people.  Cftsar,  therefore,  was  extremely  desirous 
to  add  him  to  the  party,  or  to  engage  him  rather  in 
particular  measures  with  himself;  and,  no  sooner 
entered  into  the  consulship,  than  he  sent  him  word, 
by  their  common  friend,  Balbus,  that  he  would  be 
governed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pompey,  with 
whom  he  would  endeavour  to  join  Crassus  too  *. 
Rut  Cicero  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements, 
jointly  with  the  three,  whose  union  he  abhorred; 
nor  into  private  measures  with  Ca?sar,  whose  inten- 
tions he  always  suspected.  He  thought  Pompev 
the  better  citizen  of  the  two;  took  his  views  to  be 
less  dangerous,  and  his  temper  more  tractable;  and 
imagined,  that  a  separate  alliance  w^ith  him,  would 
be  sulticient  to  skreen  him  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  ■  Yet,  this  put  him  under  no  small  diffi- 
culty :  for,  if  he  opposed  the  triumvirate,  he  could 
not  expect  to  continue  well  with  Pompey;  or  if 
he  served  it,  with  the  senate :  in  the  first,  he  saw 
his  ruin;  in  the  second,  the  loss  of  his  credit.  He 
chose,  therefore,  what  the  wise  will  always  chuse 
in  such  circumstances,  a  middle  way;  to  temper  his 

*  Ca->ar  consul  cgH  eas  res,  quanini  mc  participcm  esse  voluit — 
me  in  tribus  sibi  conjunctissiinis  consularibiis  esse  voluit,  De  IVo- 
viiic.  consular.  17. 

Nam  fnil  apud  me  Cornelius,  hunc  dice  15.ilbum,  Ci-saris  familia- 
rcm.  Is  adirmabat,  euui  omnibus  in  rebus  nieo  &  Pompeii  consilio 
'usurum,  clatui'uuupie  ojjeram  ut  cum  Pompeio  Crassum  conjungcret. 
Hie  sunt  luec.  Coujunctio  milii  summr.  euin  Pompeio;  si  placet. 
ei.i.un  cum  CiBsare.     Ad  Alt.  2.  3. 
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bcliaxionr  so,  that,  m  itli  tlie  constancy  of  hi.s  duty 
to  the  Kcpuhlic,  lie  nii*;ht  have  a  regard  also  to  his 
safety,  by  lemittint;-  somewhat  of  his  old  vigor  and 
contention,  without  suhmitliiii;-  to  the  meanness  of 
consent  or  approbation ;  and  w  hen  his  authority 
could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country,  to  niana2;c  their 
new  masters  so,  as  not  to  irritate  their  power  to  his 
own  destruction  ;  which  was  all  that  he  desired*. 
This  was  tlie  scheme  oi"  politics,  which,  as  he  often 
laments,  the  weakness  of  the  honest,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  the  envious,  and  the  hatred  of  the  wicked, 
ol)lii>ed  him  to  ])ursuc. 

One  of  his  intimate  iVicnds,  l'a|)irius  Partus,  made 
him  a  present,  about  this  time,  of  a  collection  of 
books,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  oi'his  brother 
Servius  Claudius,  a  celebrated  .scholar  and  critic  of 
that  age t.  The  books  wi-rc  all  at  Athens,  where 
Ser\ius  |)robal)l\-  dii-d  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Cicero  writes  about  them,  to  Atticus,  shews  what  a 
value  he  set  upon  the  present,  and  M'hat  ])lcasure 
he  exj)ccted  from  the  use  ol"  it. 

"  J'apirins  I'a-lus,"  .sa\>,  lu',  '*  an  hoiu-sl  man,  who 
*'  lo\  I'sjHc,  hasgi\  111  me  i  hr  hooks, which  his  brother 
''  Scr\  ius  Iclt ;  ami  siucc  ^ our  agent  (  incius  tells  me, 
*'  that  1  may  satcly  take  them  hy  the  Cincian  law  J , 

*  Nihil  jam  a  mo  ;i>pti iim  in  t|iicii(iiiaiii  lit,  i)cc  lamcn  qiiulquam 
popiilarc  ac  (liNsnlutuiii ;  !n il  i(a  tcmpcrata  lola  lalio  rsl,  ut  Iteip. 
coiistantiain  |)i;rst<'in,  privalis  rrbns  in«'is,  propter  iii(irmit;Ufin  boiio- 
jiim,  iiii(|iiilai«Mfi  inalcvoloniin,  udiuin  in  mc  iiiiprolxjiiim,  ailiiihi'am 
(|iiaii(lam  caiiiioni'm.     Au.  1.  lU. 

I  L'l  S(  rviuj,  fnitcr  Imis,  <pirm  litrialissinnim  fiiissp  jiidico,  (aciU* 
dicvrct,  lii». versus  I'laiili  noii  csl.     J'.p.  fam.  <».  K). 

X  'lUv  plvasaiitry,  \\l)i(.!i  C:i:<ri'  aims  at,  Uiiiis  on  Uic  naiiu'  of 
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*'  I  readily  signified  my  acceptance  of  them.  Now 
"  if  you  love  me,  or  know  that  I  love  you,  I  beg 
"  of  you  to  take  care,  by  your  friends,  clients,  hosts, 
*'  freedmen,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  be  lost. 
*'  I  am  in  extreme  want  both  of  the  Greek  books, 
"  which  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know 
"  him  to  have  left:  for  I  find  more  and  more  com- 
"  fort  every  day,  in  giving  all  the  time,  which  I 
"  can  steal  from  the  bar,  to  those  studies.  You 
"  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I 
"  assure  you,  by  shewing  the  same  diligence  in  this, 
"  that  you  usually  do  in  all  other  affairs,  which  you 
"  take  me  to  have  much  at  heart,  &c*." 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country,  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  architect,  Cyrus,  was  finishing  for 
him,  at  Rome,  some  additional  buildings  to  his 
house,  on  Mount  Palatin :  but  Atticus,  who  was 
just  returned  from  Athens,  found  great  fault  with 
the  smallness  of  the  windows;  to  which  Cicero 
gives  a  jocose  answer,  bantering  botli  the  objec- 
tion of  Atticus,  and  the  way  of  reasoning  of  the 
architects :  "  You  little  think,"'  says  he,  "  that,  in 
*'  finding  fault  with  my  windows,  you  condemn 
**  the  institution  of  Cyrusf;  for,  when  I  made  the 
"  same  objection,  Cyrus  told  me,  that  the  pros- 
"  pect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear  to  such  advan- 
"  tage  through  larger  lights.    For  let  the  eye  be  A; 

Atticus's  agent,  being  the  same  with  that  ofUie  author  of  the  law;  as 
if,  by  being  of  that  family,  his  authority  was  u  good  warrant  fortakyig 
any  present. 

*  Ad  Alt.  1.20. 

t  Referring  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xenophou,  called  by  that 
name. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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"the  object  B,  C;  the  rays  1),  E;  you  see  the 
*'  rest.  If  vision,  indeed,  were  performed,  as  you 
"  Ki)icureans  hold,  hy  imau.es  tlyin^^  off  from  the 
**  object,  tliose  imat^es  would  be  well  crowded  in 
"  so  strait  a  passage  ;  but  if,  by  the  emission  of 
**  ravs  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  commodiously 
*' enough.  If  you  find  any  other  faidt,  you  sliall 
*' have  as  good  as  you  brino- ;  unless  it  can  be 
*'  mended  without  any  cost  to  me*." 

Ciesar  and  Bibulus  entered  now  into  the  consul- 
ship, with  views  and  prineij)les  wholly  opposite  to 
each  other;  while  the  senate  were  ])leasini2:  them- 
selves with  their  address,  in  procurino-  one  consul 
of  their  own,  to  check  the  and)ition  of  the  other, 
and  expecting  now  to  vea|)  the  fruit  of  it.  Ikit 
they  presently  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  balance 
and  constitution  ol'ihe  IN  public  were(|uitechanged, 
by  the  o\  er-bcaiiug  po\\erof  the  tlnec;  and  that 
Caesar  was  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  any  of 
the  legal  and  ordinary  methods  of  ()pj)Osition  :  he 
liad  gained  seven  of  the  tribunes,  of  whom  \'ati- 
nius  was  the  captain  of  his  niercenaries  ;  wbose 
task  it  was  to  scour  the  streets,  secure  the  avenues 
of  the  forum,  and  clear  it,  by  a  superior  force,  of  all 
wiu)  wen-  prepared  to  oppose  thi'm. 

('lodius,  ni  tin'  lui'an  tune,  was  pnshnig  on  the 
allair  oi'  his  adoption  ;  and  soliciling  the  people  to 
confnni  the  law,  w  Inch  he  had  j)ro\ided  for  that 
j)urj)osc.  The  triumxiiati-  pretended  lobe  against 
it,  or  at  least  to  slaml  neuter;  bul  were  watching 
(Jic^iro's  motions,  in  okUi-  to  take  their  njcasures 
•  A.l  Alt.  :j.  ?.. 
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from  his  conduct,  which  they  did  not  find  sO  ob- 
sequious as  they  expected.  In  this  interval  it  hap- 
pened that  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  who 
had  governed  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
sulship, was  now  impeached,  and  brought  to  a 
trial,  for  the  mal-administration  of  his  province; 
and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual exile.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall,  with  his 
usual  freedom,  into  a  complaint  of  the  times,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  Republic,  in  a  style  that  was 
interpreted  to  reflect  severely  upon  their  present 
rulers.  The  story  was  carried  directly  to  C^sar, 
and  represented  to  him  in  such  colors,  that  he  re- 
solved to  revenge  it  presently  on  Cicero,  by  bring- 
ing on  Clodius's  law;  and  was  so  eager  in  it,  that 
lie  instantly  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
being  assisted  by  Pompey,  as  augur,  to  make  the 
act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  the  adoption  ratified 
by  the  people,  through  all  the  forms*,  within  three 
hours  from  the  time  of  Cicero's  speaking. 

Bibulus,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised 
of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pom- 
pey, that  he  was  observing  the  heavens,  and  taking 
the  auspices,  during  which  function  it  was  illegal 
to  transact  any  business  with  the  people  j".     But 

*  Horafortasse  sexta diei  qiiestus  sum  in  jiulicio,  cum  C.  Antoiiium 
defenderem,  quaedam  de  Repub.  qua"  milii  visa  sunt  ad  causam  miscri 
illius  pertinere.  Hxc  homines  improbi  ad  quosdam  viros  fortes  longe 
alituratciue  a  me  dicta  erant,  delulerunt.  liora  nona,  illo  ipso  die,  tu 
es  adoptatus.     Pro  Dom.  16.     Vid.  Sucton.  J.  Ca's.  20. 

f  Negant  fas  esse  agi  cum    populo   turn    de  calo  sevutum  sit. 

x2 
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Punipey,  instead  of  paying  any  leo-aid  to  his  mes- 
sap;c,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceeding-,  by  pre- 
siding in  it  ;  so  that  it  was  carried  without  any  op-r 
position.  And  tlius,  the  how,  as  Cirero  calls  it,  which 
had  been  kept  bent  against  him  and  the  Republic, 
was  at  last  discharged*;  and  a  plain  admonition 
given  to  him,  what  he  liad  to  exi)ect,  if  he  would 
not  be  more  complying.  For  his  danger  was 
brought  one  step  nearer,  by  laying  the  tribunate 
open  to  Clodius,  whose  next  attempt  would  pro- 
bably reach  home  to  him.  These  laws  of  adoj)tion 
were  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  petition  to  the  peO" 
pie,  after  the  following  form  : 

"  May  it  please  you,  citizens,  to  ordain,  tliat  P. 
"  Clodius  be,  to  all  intents  and  j)urposes  of  law, 
"  as  tridv  the  son  of  Fontcius,  as  if  he  were  be^ 
**  gotten  of  iiis  1)()(1\-  in  lawlid  marriaiie;  and  that 
"  jMjntciiis  have  the  j)()wer  of  lite  and  death  over 
"  him,  as  nnicli  as  a  father  has  over  a  j)roper  son  : 
"  this,  citizens,  1  pray  ycMi  to  confirm,  in  the  man- 
•'  ner  in  which  it  is  desired  |."  . 


Quo  die  (if  le  Irx  ciui.ita  la(a  esse  clicatiir,  auilcs  nt-parc  dc  roplo  cssr 
KTvaluin  ?  Aflcst  ]ira'sins  vir  siiipiilaii  virtutf — M.^Bibiilus  :  liiinc 
«  nnsiilein  illo  ipso  ilii*  roiiUndo  iiTvasso  dc  ca'lo.      Pio  Dom.  li. 

*  I'lirrat  illc  annus — (;»ii<|uaiu  iiilfiitiis  arciis  in  inc  uiiuiii,  sicut 
vulgo  rerutn  igiiari  loi|tu-l)aiitiir,  rtr  (|uidnn  vera  in  iniiviTtiuni  Ncm- 
pub.  traUueliuito  ad  plibi-ni  furibundi  lioinini^.      I'ro  Suxt.  7. 

f  The  lawyers,  and  all  the  lali-r  wrilcrs,  tioni  (he  authority  of  A. 
(Jcllius,  call  this  kind  of  adoption,  whirh  was  conliruK'd  by  a  law  of 
tin*  |)ro|)!<-,  an  adrogation :  but  it  docs  not  appi-ar,  that  there  was  any 
»ucti  dintini  lion  in  Cicero's  linn-,  who,  as  oft  as  lie  speaks  of  thitf 
a«;t,  either  to  the  senate  or  Ihepeoph-,  never  iibcs  any  ullicr  term,  thaa 
that  of  adoption.     Md.  A.  (All.  I.  'j.  ly. 
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There  were  three  conditions  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  act  of  this  kind  regular:  first,  that  the 
iidopter  sliould  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  in- 
capable of  procreating  children,  after  having  en- 
deavored it,  without  success,  when  he  was  capa- 
ble: secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should 
be  done  to  the  di<>;nitv,  or  the  rcHo-lous  rites  of 
either  family  :  thirdly,  that  there  should  be  no 
fraud,  or  collusion  in  it;  nor  any  thing  sought  by 
it,  but  the  genuine  effects  of  a  real  adoption. 
All  these  particulars  were  to  be  previously  exa- 
mined by  the  college  of  priests;  and  if,  after  a  due 
inquiry,  they  approved  the  petition,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  suffrage  of  the  citizens  living  in  Rome, 
who  voted  aCcordino*  to  their  original  division, 
into  thirty  curice,  or  wards,  which  seem  to  have 
been  analogous  to  our  parishes  * ;  where  no  busi- 
ness, however,  could  be  transacted,  wheti  an  augur 
or  consul  was  observing  the  heavens.  Now,  in 
this  adoption  of  Clodius,  there  was  not  one  of 
these  conditions  observed :  the  college  of  priests 
was  not  so  much  as  consulted  ;  the  adopter,  Fon- 
teius,  had  a  wife  and  children  ;  was  a  man  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  not  full  twentv  vears  old. 
when  Clodius  was  thirty-five,  and  a  senator,  of  the 
noblest  birth  in  Rome:  nor  was  there  any  thino- 
meant  by  it,  but  purely  to  evade  the  laws,  and 
procure  the  tribunate;  fur,  tlic  affair  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  Clodius  was  emancipated,  or  set  free 
again,  by  his    new    father,    from  all   his    oblio-a- 

*   Coinitiis  Curlatis. 
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tions*.  Ikit  these  obst:iclcs  signified  notliinijj  to 
Cicsar,  who  always  took  tlic  shortest  way  to  what  he 
aimed  at,  and  \ahic(l  neither  torins  nor  laws,  when 
he  had  a  power  suilieicnt  to  control  them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  stren<>-tli  between  the  two 
consuls  was  about  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  Cn?sar  liad  prepared,  for  distributing 
the  lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  thousand  poor 
citizens,  who  liad  each  three  cliildren  or  more.  h\- 
buliis  mustered  all  Ins  forces  to  oppose  it,  and  came 
down  to  the  forum,  full  of  courage  and  resolution, 
guarded  by  three  of  the  tribunes  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate  ;  and  as  oft  as  C'a?sar  attempted 
to  leeommend  it,  lie  as  often  interruj)ted  him,  and 
loudly  remonstiated  against  it,  declaring,  that  it 
should  never  pass  in  his  year.  Trom  words  they 
soon  came  to  blows  ;  w  heie  Hibulus  was  roughly 
handled;  his  t'asees  broken ;  pots  of  fdth  thrown 
upon  his  head  :  his  three  tribunes  wounded,  and 
the  whole  party  driven  out  of  the  forum,  ])y  \'ati- 
iiius,  at  the  head  of  Ca-sar*s  mobi-.     "When  the  tu- 

*  Quod  jus  «-sl  adoptionis,  Poiitiriccs  ?  N\iii|)<*,  ut  i>  adoptct, 
t|ui  iic(|Uf  procrearc  lilx-ros  jam  possit,  &  cum  polucril,  sit  i-xpcr- 
tus.  QiKv  dc'iii(pic  caiiba  tuuiiir  adoplioiiiii,  i\\\x  ratio  gciiorum, 
ac  dignitatis,  (pix  sacTonim,  (puni  a  pontiliciiin  collrgio  sokt. 
(juid  cit  iiuriim  ill  isia  adoptioiu-  (pixsituin  >  Adoptal  annus  viginti 
nalus,  I'tium  minor,  Srnalonni.  LihiToinmiu;  causa  ?  at  procrcare 
potest.  Jlalxt  uxorcin  :  susc  rpit  ctiani  lilx-ros. — Qu:v  omnis  notlo 
l)ontificum  cum  adoptarcre  cbsc  dcbuil,  &c.  Pro  Dom.  ad  i'oii- 
tif.  1.3. 

•f-  Idciiupic  111 — iiumitic  ('.  C':is;iris,  <  Icnicnti'-simi  al«pic  ()j)timi  viri, 
»<  clcrc  vrro  at<pic  aiidacia  tna,  M.  Hilnilum  foro,  curia,  tcmplii,  locis 
|)uljli<  is  omriil)Us  cxpulisscs,  iiu  luhiim  domi  conliiRTCS.  lit  Vatiii.  9. 
L>io,  J'l.  (.J.     Suctou.  J.  CiTi.  fO.     J'luf.  J'omp. 
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mult  was  over,  and  the  forum  cleared  of  their  ad- 
versaries, Ca3sar  procUiced  Poinpey  and  Crassus 
into  the  rostra,  to  signify  their  opinion  of  the  law 
to  the  people;  where  Pompcy,  after  speaking 
largely  in  praise  of  it,  declared,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose 
it  with  the  sword,  he  would  defend  it  witli  his 
shield.  Crassus  applauded  what  Pompey  said,  and 
warmly  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it  ;  so  that  it 
passed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  farther  contra- 
diction *.  Cicero  was  in  the  country  during  this 
contest,  but  speaks  of  it  with  great  indignation,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  and  wonders  at  Pompey 's  po- 
licy, in  supporting  Caesar  in  an  act  so  odious,  of 
alienating  the  best  revenues  of  the  llepublic;  and 
says,  that  he  must  not  think  to  make  them  amends, 
by  his  rents  on  mount  Libanus,  for  the  loss  of  those, 
which  he  had  taken  from  them  in  Campania  f.  The 
senate  and  all  the  magistrates  were  obliged,  by  a 
special  clause  of  this  law,  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
observance  of  it ;  which  Cato  himself,  though  he 
liad  publicly  declared  that  he  never  would  do  it, 
was  forced,  at  last,  to  swallow  ];. 

Bibulus  made  his  complaint,  the  next  dav,  in  the 
senate,  of  the  violence  offered  to  his  person  ;  but, 
finding  the  assembly  so  cold  and  intimidated,  that 
nobody  cared  to  enter  into  the  affair,  or  to  move 

*  Dio,  ib.  1.  3S.  6t. 

t  Cni'Us  ciuidein  nostor  jam  plane  quid  cogitet,  nescio.  Ad  Att. 
2.  16. 

Quid  dices  >  Yectigal  te  nobis  ia  moute  .:\iitiJibano  constituisse, 
agri  Campaui  abstulisse.     Ib. 

X  Dio,  ib. 

X  4 
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any  thing  about  it,  lie  rctircfl  to  liis  house  in  dc- 
spair,  with  a  resohition  to  shut  himself  up  for  the 
remaininn^  eicht  months  ofthe  year,  and  to  act  no 
more  in  public  but  by  his  edicts*.  This  was  a 
Mcak  step  in  a  mai2,istrate,  anncd  with  sovereign 
authority;  for  though  it  had  one  eftect,  which  he 
proposed  bv  it,  of  turnino-  the  odium  of  the  city 
upon  lii-^  colleague,  yet  it  had  another,  that  over- 
balanced it.  of  strengthening  the  hands  and  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  adverse  party,  by  leaving  tlie  field 
wholly  clear  to  them. 

As  Cirsar's  view,  in  the  Agrarian  law,  was  to 
oblige  the  po[)ulace,  so  he  took  the  opjxjrtuuity, 
which  the  senate  had  thrown  into  Ids  liands,  of 
obliging  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  tlic 
disadvantageous  contiact,  which  they  had  long,  in 
vain,  complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 
what  the\  bad  stipulated  to  pay  i  :  and  when  Cdto 
still  opposed  it,  with  his  usual  firmness,  he  ordered 
liim  to  be  hurried  aw  ay  to  j)rison.  He  imagined  that 
Cato  would  ha\e  aj)pealed  to  the  tiibunes;  but 
seeing  him  go  along  patiently,  w  ithout  speaking  a 
woid,  and  retlccting,  that  sucli  a  \  iolence  would 
create  a  fresh  odium,  without  sei\iiig  any  purpose, 
lie  d(  siri'd  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  re- 
lease him  j.  lie  next  procured  a  special  law  iVom 
the  j)eoj)U-,  tor  tlie  ratideatioii  of  all  Pompey's  acts 

•  Ar  posl»ro  (lio  ill  scnatii  ron<|ii«sliim,  nrr  <iiir)(iii;iin  n-pi-rlo,  qui 
sii|)«-r  tali  coMstf-riiatioin*  rcfcrrr,  ;nit  rtn^cre  alu|iii(l  .Tiiiii-ri-l — in  cam 
cocf^it  dt.^ixralioncni,  ut  (pioad  potrslatc  iibird,  doinn  aljclitus  liiliil 
aliiul  qtiani  per   ••dicta  obimnciatcl.     Sucton.  J.  Cis.  ::o. 

\  Dio,  .38.  62. 

J   I'lut.  Cxs. 
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in  Asia ;  and,  in  the  struggle  about  it,  so  terrified 
and  Immbled  Lucullus,  who  was  the  chief  op- 
poser,  that  he  brought  him  to  ask  pardon  at  his 
feet*. 

He  carried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect  to- 
wards Cicero ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  again, 
by  Balbus,  that  he  depended  on  his  assistance  in 
the  Agrarian  law  :  but  Cicero  contrived  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  spent  the  months  of  April  and  May 
in  his  villa,  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed  his 
chief  collection  of  books  f  ;  amusing  himself  with 
his  studies  and  his  children,  or,  as  he  says,  jocosely, 
in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  projecting,  how- 
ever, a  system  of  geography,  at  the  request  of  At- 
ticus,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  as  a  subject  too 
dry  and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  ornament  J;  and 
being  desired  also  by  Atticus  to  send  him  the  co- 
pies of  two  orations,  which  he  had  lately  made,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one  of  them,  and 
could  not  give  a  copy  ;  and  did  not  care  to  let  the 
other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises  whicli  it  bestowed 
on  Pompey  ;  being  disposed  rather  to  recant,  than 

*  L.  Liicullo,  liberius  rcsistenti  tantuin  calumniarum  metuin  in- 
jecit,  ud  ad  genua  ultro  sibi  accederet.     Suetoii.  J.  Cxs.  'JO. 

t  Nam  aut  fortiter  resistendum  estlegi  Agrari^p,  in  quo  est  qusdain 
diinitatio,  sed  plena  laudis  :  aut  quiescendum,  quod  est  non  dissiniile, 
atque  ire  in  Solonium,  aut  Antium:  aut  etiam  adjuvandum,  quod  a 
ine  aiunt  Ciesareni  »ic  expeclare,  ut  non  dubitct.     Ad  Alt.  ii.  3. 

Itaque  aut  lil)ris  m»*  delecto,  quorum  habeo  Antii  festivam  copiam, 
aut  fluctus  numero.     lb.  6. 

X  Etenim  yajy^a^hxa.  qua;  constitueram,  magnus  opus  est, — Sc  hcr- 
ciilc  sunt  res  difliciles  ad  explicandum  &  ojnottJiK  ;  iicc  tarn  possunt 
«»9>;gcy^a^6(>9«*,  quaiii  vidcbatur,     lb. 
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publish  thnii,  since  the  adoption  of  Clodius*.  He 
seems,  iii(K'C(I,  to  liave  been  too  splenetic,  at  prest-nt, 
to  compose  anything  but  invectives  ;  of  which  kind 
lie  \\as  now  drawinpj  nj)  eertain  anecdotes,  as  he 
calls  them,  or  a  secret  history  of  the  times,  to  be 
kliewn  to  n<-)ne  but  Atticns,  in  the  style  of  Theo- 
pomj)us,  the  most  satirical  of  all  writers  :  for  all  his 
politics,  he  says,  were  reduced  to  this  one  point,  of 
hatini;-  i)ad  ritizcns,  and  pleasing*  himself  with 
writing  against  them  :  and  since  he  was  driven  from 
the  lielm,  he  had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  sec  the 
wreck  fioni  the  shore;  or,  as  Sophocles  says  f, 

I'inltr  the  shelter  of  a  gond  iiarm  Too/, 
JCiili  mind  ■scnnily  calm  and  prone  to  ulcrp, 
J/cur  tlic  loud  storm  and  beating  rain  Xiithout, 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obtacle  of  liis 
adoption,  began,  w  ithout  loss  of  time,  to  sue  for  tlic 

tiibiinatr,  whilst  a  report  was  iu(Uistriousiy  spread, 

*  Oralioiics  mc  diias  postiilas,  <|iiartiin  aIt<Taiii  non  Iibfl)al  niilii 
scribi-re.  (|uia  absciilcrain ;  alU-rain,  nc  laiiclarcin  cnin,  (|iu'in  noii 
aiiial)aiii.      11).  7. 

L't  sciat  hii:  mosUt  Ilirrosolymarius,  Iradiirlor  a<i  picboin,  qiiain 
bonam  meis  ptitissimisoralionibiis  gratiain  rrtulfrit ;  (luaruni  iNpicta 
liiviita'.ii  tvaXit^diAK.      lb.  <). 

t  Ilacpu*  a>i'xW«,  ([ua- tilii  uni  Icp^imn,  'rin-npoiiipiiio  ffcncn',  aiit 
ni:im  a^p»•ri(n•l•  nuiltfi,  paiiRi-nliir.  Nfipu-  aliiul  jam  «iui<r|iiam 
«rc>.rii'»«-^«»,   nisi  odissc  improbus.      Atl. 'J.  f). 

.Ntiiic  vcro  ciiiii  vo^dT  (Niir  (Ir  navi,  luni  alijtctis  st-d  ncrpfii 
Riibcrnartilis,  ctipio  isloniin  iianfr.igia  vx  terra  iiiliu-ri  ;  cupio,  vil  ait 
luii^  .iriiiLiis  Sopliu«l«'S, 

-  -  ifixii  utffo  <i'y») 

lb.  7. 
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which  amused  the  city  for  a  wliile,  of  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Caesar.  He  declared  every  where, 
loudly,  that  his  chief  view,  in  desiring  that  office, 
was  to  rescind  all  Ctesar's  acts  ;  and  Caesar,  on  his 
part  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in  his  adop- 
tion, and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.  This  was 
eagerly  carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio  ;  Avho  as- 
sured him,  that  all  the  young  nobles  were  as  much 
incensed  against  their  proud  kings,  as  he  himself, 
and  would  not  bear  them  much  longer;  and  that 
Memmius  and  Metellus  Nepos  had  declared  against 
them:  which  being  confirmed  also  by  Atticus's let- 
ters, gave  no  small  comfort  to  Cicero ;  all  whose 
hopes  of  any  good  depended,  he  says,  upon  their 
(juarrelling  among  themselves*  The  pretended 
ground  of  this  rupture,  as  it  is  hinted  in  Cicero's 
letters,  was  Clodius's  slighting  an  offer,  which  the 
triumvirate  made  to  him,  of  an  embassy  to  king 
Tigranes ;  for,  being  weary  of  his  insolence,  and 
jealous  of  his  growing  power,  they  had  contrived 
this  employment  as  an  honourable  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him :  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own  importance  too 
well,  to  cjuit  his  views  at  home,  by  an  offer  of  so 
little   advantage  abroad ;  and  was  disgusted,  that 

*  Scito  Curionein  adolcscentem  venisse  iiic  salutatuni.  Valde  ejus 
sermode  Publio  cum  tuis  Uteris  congruebat.  Ipse  vero  miraiukiin  in 
modum  reges  odisse  superbos.  Poix-que  narrabat  inceiisain  esse  ju- 
veiituleiii,  netiue  ferre  lix'c  posse.     Alt.  2.  8. 

Incurrit  in  me  Roma  veniens  Curio  nieus — Piiblius,  inquit,  tribuna- 
tiim  plebis  jjetit.  Quidais?  &  inimicissiiuus  qiiidem  Cx-saris,  &:  ut 
omnia,  inquit,  ista  rescindat.  Quid  Cxsar  ?  iiiquam.  Negat  se  quic- 
quam  de  illius  adoptione  tulisse.  Deinde  suum,  Memmii,  Metelli 
Nepotis  cxprompsit  odium.  Complexus  juveiiein  dimisi,  properaiis 
ad  epistolas.     lb.  12. 
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C  n? Scir  had  not  iKimed  liim  anions^  the  twenty  coiii- 

niissioners    appointed   to    divide    the   Canij)auian 

lands;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from  tl^c  city,  till 

he  had  rcajx'd  the  tVuits  c^t"  the  trihunate.     Cicero, 

iiientioninu;    this   affair  to   Atticus,    says,    "  I   am 

*'  much  (Ieh2;lited  witli  what  you  write  about  Clo- 

"  (iius  :   try  all  means  to  search  into  the  bottom  of 

"  it;   and   send  or  hrini;*  rne  worrl.    whatever  you 

"  eitlier  learn  or  suspect ;  and,  especially,  what  he 

"  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.     Before  I  read 

'•  your  letter,  I  was  wishino-  that  he  would  acce])t 

"  it;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  Mitli 

*'  him,   for   I  an\  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting; 

"  but  I  imagined,  that  be  would  lose  by  it  all  the 

"  popularity  which  he  has  gained,  by  going  over  to 

"  the  plebeians.— What  then  did  you  mean  by  mak- 

"  ing  yourself  a  plebeian  -   ^\'a^   it   only    to   pay  a 

*'  visit  to  Tigraues?     Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia 

*'  use  to  take  notice  of  patricians  "    You  see  how  I 

''  had  been  preparing  myself  tf)  rally  the  embassy; 

"  which,  if  he  slight.'j,  alter  all,   and  if  this,  as  you 

"say,   disgusts  the  authors  and   j)roinoteis  of  the 

"  law,  we  shall  have   rare  sport.      IJut,    to  say   the 

*'  ti  utb,  Publius  has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely 

"  b\'  them  ;  since  he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man 

*'  with  Ca-^ar,  c.mnot  now   find  a   place  among  the 

"  twenty  ;   and  alter  j)romising  one  embassy,   they 

"  put  him  off  with    another:  and,    while  they  be- 

*'  stou'   tile    lich  ones   upon    Diusus,    or  X'alinius, 

"  reserve  this  baiieii  oiu- for   him,  wlu)sc   tribunate 

"  \vaspiopo-.ed  ti;  In;  ot   such  use  to  tlicm.      Warm 

"  him,  I  begol"y(ni,  on  this  head,   as  much  as  you 
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*'  can  ;  all  our  liopes  of  safety  arc  placed  on  their 
**  falling  out  among  themselves,  of  which,  as  I  uu- 
•*  derstand  from  Curio,  some  symptoms  begin  al- 
*'  ready  to  appear*."  But  all  this  noise  of  a  quar- 
rel was  found,  at  last  to  be  a  mere  artifice,  as  the 
event  quickly  shewed:  or,  if  there  was  any  real 
disgust  among  tiiem,  it  proceeded  no  farther,  than 
to  give  the  better  color  to  a  report,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  impose  upon  Cicero,  and  draw  some 
unwary  people  into  a  liasty  declaration  of  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  weaken  the  obstruction 
to  Ciodius's  election  from  that  quarter,  whence  it 
was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Atticus,  ^v'ho  went  abroad,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to  decline 
all  public  business,  as  much  as  he  decently  could, 
and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  bar, 
and  to  the  defence  of  causes ;  an  employment  al- 
ways popular,  which  made  many  friends,  and  few 
enemies:  so  that  he  was  still  much  frequented  at 
home,   and  honorably  attended  abroad,  and  main- 
tained his  cUgnity,  he  says,  not  meanly,  consider- 
ing the  general  oppression  ;  nor  yet  greatly,  con- 
sidering  the  part  which  he  had  before  acted  f. 
Among  the  other  causes  which  he  pleaded  this  sum- 
mer, he  twice  defended  A.  Thermus,  and  once  L, 
Flaccus  ;  men  of  praetorian  dignity,  who  were  both 
acquitted.     The  speeches  for  Thermus  are  lost; 
but  that  for  Flaccus  remains,  yet  somewhat  imper- 

*  Ad  Att.  2.  7. 

f  Me  tueor,  ut  oppressis  omnibus,  non  dcmisse  ;  ut  tantii  rebus 
geslis,  parum  fortiter.      Ad  Att.  2.  18. 
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f«»ct  ;  in  wliicli,  tlioiigli  he  had  hitcly  paid  so  dear 
for  speakiiiL^  liis  mind  too  freely,  we  find  several 
hold  reflections  on  the  wretched  state  of  sul)jec- 
tioii,  to  which  the  city  was  now  reduced. 

This  L.  ^^alerius  Flaccus  had  hccn  praetor  in 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  senate  for  his  zeal  and  vigor  in  the  seizure  of 
Catiline's  accomplices  ;  hut  Mas  now  accused  hy 
P.  Lielius  of  rapine  and  ojjpression,  in  his  province 
of  Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  from  his  priutor- 
ship.  The  defence  consists  chiefly  in  displaying 
the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invalidating  the 
credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.  Cicero  ohserves, 
that  the  judges,  who  had  known  and  seen  the  inte- 
grity of  riaccus's  life,  through  a  series  of  great  em- 
ployments, were  themselves  the  hest  witnesses  of  it, 
and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  from  others,  espe- 
cially from  Cireeians  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  al- 
M'avs  heen  partieuliirly  addicted  to  that  nation  and 
tlu'ir  studies,  and  kiu-w  maiu'  modest  and  worthy 
men  among  them  :  that  he  allowed  them  to  liave 
learning,  the  discipline  of  many  arts,  an  elegance 
of  writing,  a  (lueney  of  sj)eaking,  and  an  aeuteness 
of  w  it :  hut,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  they  had 
no  notion  ol"  it ;  knew  nothing  of  the  lorce  and  the 
cllicacy  of  it  ;  tliat  all  their  concern  in  giving  evi- 
«lence  was,  not  how  to  j)rove,  hut  how  to  express 
what  they  said:  that  they  ne\er  appeared  in  u 
cause,  hut  with  a  rt-sohition  to  hurl;  nor  ever  con- 
.sidfied  what  w<»i(ls  were  |)n)per  for  an  oath,  hut 
what  were  j)roj)c-r  to  do  mischiet";  taking  it  for  the 
last  di.sgrace,  to  he  hallled,  confuted,  aud  outdone 
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in  swearing :  so  that  tlicv  never  chose  tlie  best  and 
\vorthiest  men  for  witnesses,  but  the  most  darinir 
and  loquacious :  in  short,  that  the  wliole  nation 
looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  mere  jest,  and  placed  all 
their  credit,  livelihood,  and  praise  on  the  success 
of  an  impudent  lie :  whereas,  of  the  Roman  wit- 
nesses, who  were  produced  against  Flaccus,  though 
several  of  them  came  ano;rv,  herce,  and  wiHin<r  to 
ruin  him,  yet,  one  could  not  help  observing,  with 
what  caution  and  religion  they  delivered  what  they 
had  to  say;  and,  tbough  tliey  had  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  hurt,  yet,  could  not  do  it  for  their  scruples : 
that  a  Roman,  in  giving  his  testimony,  was  always 
jealous  of  himself,  lest  he  should  go  too  far ; 
weighed  all  his  words,  and  was  afraid  to  let  any 
thing  drop  from  him  too  hastily  and  passionately ; 
or  to  say  a  S3'llable  more  or  less  than  was  neces- 
sary*. Then,  after  shewing  at  large  by  what 
scandalous  methods  this  accusation  v/as  procured 
against  Flaccus,  and,  after  exposing  the  vanity  of 
the  crimes  charged  upon  him,  together  with  the 
profligate  characters  of  the  particular  witnesses; 
he  declares,  that  the  true  and  genuine  Grecians 

*  Pro  Flacco.  4.  5.  This  character  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wit- 
nesses is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  Polybius,  though  himself  a  Gre- 
cian, had  long  before  observed  ;  that  those,  who  managed  the  public 
money  in  Greece,  though  they  gave  ever  so  many  bonds  and  sureties 
for  their  beiiaviour,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  honestly,  or  pre- 
serve their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  single  talent :  whereas,  in 
Rome,  out  of  pure  reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  they  were 
never  known  to  violate  their  trust,  though  in  the  management  of  the 
greatest  sums.  [Polyb.  I.  6.  p.  498.]  This  was  certainly  true  of 
the  old  Republic ;  but  we  must  make  great  allowance  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bar,  when  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  same  integrity 
»nd  regard  to  an  oath  to  the  character  of  liis  own  times. 
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vcre  all  on  J'laccub's  side,  with  public  testimonies 
and  decrees  in  his  favor.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  you 
"  see  the  Athenians,  whence  hnmanity,  learning-, 
"  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and 
"  lau's  of  mankind,  are  thougiit  to  have  been  first 
''  propagated;  for  the  possession  of  whose  city,  the 
"  gods  themselves  are  said  to  have  contended,  on 
"  the  account  of  its  beauty  :  which  is  of  so  great 
'•  antiquity,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought 
"  forth  its  own  citizens,  and  the  same  spot  to  have 
"  been  their  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  coun- 
"  try ;  and  of  so  great  authority,  that  the  broken 
"  and  shattered  fame  of  Greece  depends  now 
"  singly  on  the  credit  of  this  city.  Here  also  are 
"  the  Lacedaunonians,  whose  tried  and  renowned 
*'  virtue  was  confirmed  not  only  by  nature,  but  by 
"discipline;  who  nlone,  of  all  the  nations  upon 
''  earth,  lia\'e  subsisted  for  above  seven  hundred 
''  vears,  without  am  chan<»c  in  their  laws  and 
"  manners.  Nor  can  1  pass  over  the  city  of  Mar- 
"  seilles,  which  knew  Flaccus  when  first  a  soldier, 
"and  afterwards  (piiestor ;  the  gravity  of  whose 
*'  discipline  1  think  preferable,  not  only  to  Greece, 
"  but  to  all  other  cities;  u  hich,  though  separated 
^'  so  far  from  the  country,  the  customs,  and  the 
"  language  of  all  (irecians,  surrounded  by  tlie  na- 
"  lions  of  (jaul,  and  washed  by  the  waves  of  bar- 
*'  barism,  is  sf)  wisely  goNcrncd  by  the  councils  of 
"  an  aristocracy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise  their 
'*  constitution,  than  to  imitate  it*."  One  part  of 
the   charge   against    I'laccus,    was,    lor    j)rohibit" 

*  lb. '26. 
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ing  the  Jews  to  carry  out  of  his  province  the  gold, 
which  they  used  to  collect,  annually,  through  the 
emjjire,  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  all  which  he 
seized  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  at  Rome.     Tlie 
charge  itself  seems  to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made 
no  mean  figure,  at  this  time,  in  the  empire ;  and 
Cicero's  answer,  though  it  betrays  a  great  con- 
tempt of  their  religion,  through  his  ignorance  of  it, 
yet  shews,  that  their  numbers  and  credit  were  very 
considerable  also  in  Rome.     The  trial  was  held  near 
the  Aurehan  steps,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the 
populace,  and  particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used 
it,  probably,  as  a  kind  of  exchange,  or  general  ren- 
dezvous of  their  countrymen :    Cicero,  therefore, 
proceeds  to  say,  "  It  was  for  this  reason,  Lajlius, 
*'  and  for  the  sake  of  this  crime,   that  you  have 
^'  chosen  this  place,  and  all  this  crowd,  for  the  trial: 
"  you  know  what  a  numerous  band  the  Jews  are  ; 
"  what  concord  among  themselves;  what  a  bustle 
"  they  make  in  our  assemblies.     I  will  speak  softly, 
"  that  the  judges  only  may  hear  me  ;  for  there  are 
"  people  ready  to  incite   them   against  me,  and 
"  against  every  honest  man ;  and  I  would  not  wil- 
"  lingly  lend  any  help  to  that  design.     Since  our 
"  gold  then  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy,  and  all 
"  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to  Jeru- 
"  salem,  Flaccus,  by  a  public  edict,  prohibited  the 
*'  exportation  of  it  from  Asia:  and  where  is  there 
"  a  man,  judges,  who  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
"  act  r  The  senate,  on  several  diti'crent  occasions, 
"  but  more  severely  in  my  consulship,  condemned 
"  the  exportation  of  gold.     To  witiistand  this  bar- 
voL.   r.  Y 
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'^  barous    siij)erstition   was    a  piece,   therefore,  hf 
*'  laudable   discipline ;  and,  out  of  regard   to  the 
"  Republic,  to  contemn  the  multitude  of  Jews,who 
"  are  so  tumultuous  in  all  our  assemblies,  an  act 
"  of  the  greatest  gravity  :  but  Pompey,  it  seems, 
"when  he  took  Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing 
"  in  that  temple :  in  which,  as  on  many  other  oc- 
*'  casions,  he  acted  prudently,  that,  in  so  suspicious 
"  and  ill-tongueda  people,  he  would  not  give  any 
"  handle  for  calumny ;    for  I  can  never  believe, 
"  that  it  Avas  the  religion   of  Jews  and  enemies, 
"  which  hindered  this  excellent  general,   but  his 
"  own  modesty."     Then,  after  shewing  that  Flac- 
cus  had  not  embezzled  or  seized  the  g(^ld  to  his 
own  use,  but  transmitted  it  to  the  public  treasury, 
he  observes,  that  it  was  not  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  the  crime,  i)ut  to  raise  an  envy,   that   this  fact 
was  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  accuser's  speech  wa^ 
turned  from  tlie  judges,  and  addressed  to  the  circle 
around    them:     *' Kvery  city,"  says  he,    "  Loelius, 
**  has  its  religion;  we  have  ours  :  while  Jerusalem 
"  florished,  and  Judiua  was  at  peace  with   us,  yet 
"  their  religious  rites  were  held  inconsistent  with 
"  the  splendor  of  this  empire,  the  gravity  of  the 
"  lloman  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
"  tors* :  but  imich  inoie  ought  they  to  be  held  so 
"  now  ;  since  they  have  let  us  sec,  by  taking  arms, 
"what  oi)inion  the}'  h-d\c  of  us;  and,   by   tlieir 
"  being  ((^nquered,  liow  dear  they  are  to  the  gods*" 
He  proceeds,  in  the  last  jjlace,   to  shew,  what  he 
h;id  intimated  in  the  beginning,  that  tiie  real  aim 
♦  lb. ''«. 
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of  this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those  who  had  siirna- 
Hzed  themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and 
revenge  of  the  seditious  :  and  puts  the  judges  in 
mind,  that  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  all 
honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders :  that 
they  saw  in  what  an  unsettled  state  things  were, 
and  what  a  turn  their  affairs  had  taken  :  that, 
among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had 
done,  they  were  now  contriving,  that,  by  the  votes 
and  decisions  of  the  judges,  every  honest  man 
might  be  undone  :  that  tiiesc  judges,  indeed,  had 
given  many  laudable  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Republic;  many,  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
conspirators :  yet,  some  people  thought  the  Re- 
public not  yet  sufficiently  changed,  till  the  best 
citizens  were  involved  in  the  same  punishment 
with  the  worst.  "  C.  Antonius,"  says  he,  "  is  al- 
"  ready  oppressed ;  let  it  be  so :  he  had  a  peculiar 
"  infamy  upon  him :  yet,  even  he,  if  I  may  be 
"  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have  been  con- 
''  demned  by  you :  upon  whose  condemnation  a 
''  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and  cele- 
^'  brated  with  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  auda- 
"  cious  and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites 
*'  performed  to  him  :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is 
"  to  be  revenged  on  Flaccus ;  and  what  more 
"  agreeable  sacrifice  can  you  ofter  to  him,  than  by 
"  Flaccus's  blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred 
"  of  us  all  ?  Let  us  then  appease  the  manes  of 
"  Lentulus  ;  pay  the  last  honors  to  Cethegus ;  re- 
"  cal  the  banislied  ;  nay,  let  me  also  be  punished 
"  for  the  excess  of  my  love  to  my  country  :  I  am 

Y  2 
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'  already  named  and  marked  out  for  a  trial  ;  have 

'  crimes  forged ;  dangers  prepared  for  me ;  which, 

*  if  they  had  attempted  in  any  other  method,  or  if, 

'  ill  the  name  of  the  peoj)le,  they  had  stirred  up 

'  the  unwary  multitude  against  me,  1  could  better 

'  have  borne  it;  but  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that 

'  they  should  think  to  drive  out  of  the  city  the 

'  authors,  the  leaders,  the  champions  of  our  com- 

'  mon  safety;  by  the  help  of  senators  and  knights, 

'  who,    with  one  mind  and   consent,  assisted  so 

*  greatly  in  the  same  cause.     They  know  the  mind 

'  and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people :  the  people 

'  themselves  take  all  possible  occasions  of  dcclar- 

'  ingit:  there  is  no  variety  in  their  sentiments,  or 

'  their  language.     If  any  one,  therefore,  call  me 

'  thither,  I  come  :  I  do  not  only  not  refuse,  but  re- 

'  quire  the  Roman  pcoj)le  for  my  judge  :  let  force 

'  onlv  be  excluded  ;  let  swords  and  stones  be  re- 

'  moved  ;  let  mercenaries  i)c  (|uiet ;  let  slaves  be 

'silent;  and   when  I  come  to  be  heard  for  myself, 

'  there  will  not  be  a  num  so  unjust,  if  he  be  free  and 

'  a  citizen,  who  will  not   be  of  o|)inion,  that  they 

'  ouglit  to   vote  me  rewards,  lathcr  than  punish- 

"  ment*."     lie  cf>nchides,  by  applying  himself,  as 

u-.nal,  to  moM-  the  pity  and  clemency  of  the  bench 

towards  the  person  of  the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics 

jjroper  to  excite  compassion  :  the  merit  of  his  Ibr- 

mer  services;  the  lustre  of  his  iamily  ;  the  tears  of 

iiis  (iiiidrcn  ;  thediscouragenu-nt  of  the  lumest;  and 

the  hurt,  which  the  Rej)ublic  would  sutler,  in  being 

deprived,  at  such  a  time,  of  such  a  citizen. 

•  Jb.  38. 
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Q.  Cicero,  \\  ho  succeeded  Flaccus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  was  now  entering  into  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  when  Cicero  sent  him  a 
most  admirahle  letter  of  advice,  about  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  province  ;  fraught  with  such  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  moderation,  humanity,  justice, 
and  laying  dowu  rules  of  governing,  so  truly  cal- 
culated for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  deserves 
a  place  in  the  closets  of  all  who  govern  :  and,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  connnand 
of  foreign  provinces;  who,  by  their  distance  from 
any  immediate  control,  are  often  tempted,  by  the 
insolence  of  power,  to  acts  of  great  oppression. 

The  triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested 
by  all  ranks  of  men :  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of 
the  league,  had  the  first  share  of  the  public  hatred: 
"  so  that  these  alfecters  of  popularity," says  Cicero, 
"  have  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss*."  Bibulus 
was  continually  teazing  them  by  his  edicts ;  in  which 
he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their  acts. 
These  edicts  were  greedily  received  by  the  city; 
all  people  got  copies  of  them ;  and,  wherever  they 
were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  pass,  for  the  crowds  which  were  reading*  themf. 

*  Qui  fremitus  homiiuim  ?  qui  irati  aninii  ?  quanto  in  odio  noster 
amicus  magnus  ?     Ad  Att.  2.  13. 

Scito  nihil  unquam  fuisse  tarn  infame,  tarn  tiirpe,  tam  peraeque  omni- 
bus generibus,  ordiuibus,  xtatibus  olfcnsum,  quani  hunc  slatum,  qui 
nunc  est:  magis  mi;liercule  ([uam  vellem,  non  modo  quam  putaram. 
Populares  isti  jam  etiam  modeitos  homines  sibilare  docuerunt.   lb.  19. 

•f  Itaque  archilochia  in  ilium  edicta  Bibuli  populo  ita  sunt  jucunda, 
ut  eum  locum,  ubi  proponuntur,  prs  multitudine  eorum  qui  legunt, 
transiie  nequeunt.    Ad  Att.  2.  21. 

Y    3 
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"  Bibulus  was  extolled  to  the  skies ;  tliougli  1  know 
"  not  why,"  says  Cicero,  "unless,  Hke  another  Fa- 
"  bias,  he  is  thought  to  save  tlic  state  by  doing-  no- 
"  thing  :  for  what  is  all  his  greatness  ot"  mind,  but 
"  a  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any 
"  service  to  the  Republic*?"  His  edicts,  however, 
provoked  Cjesarsofar,  that  he  attempted  to  excite 
the  mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag  him  out  by 
force:  and  Vatinius  actually  made  an  assault  upon 
it,  though  without  successf.  But  while  all  the 
world  dishkcd,  lamented,  and  talked  loudly  against 
these  proceedings ;  and,  aboN  c  all,  young  Curio,  at 
the  head  of  the  young  nobility ;  "yet,  we  seek  no 
"  remedy,"  says  Cicero,  "  through  a  persuasion,  that 
"  there  is  no  resisting,  but  to  (uir  destruction;!;. 

The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  shewn, 
chiclly,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  theatres  and  public 
shows;  where,  when  Cicsar  entered,  he  was  re- 
ceived only  with  a  dead  ap])lause;  but  when  young 
Cniio,  who  followed  hini,  appeared,  he  was  clap- 
ped, as  I'onijK'v  \iscd   to   be   in  the  height  of  his 

*  liihuliis  in  colo  est  ;  im^c  c|uaie,  scio.  Scd  ila  laiidatiir,  c|iiasi, 
uiiiis  homo  nobis  cimclando  rtslitiiil  rtm.     lb.  I!). 

Hibiib  aiilcin  isia  niugnitudo  aniini  in  coinitiorum  dilationr,  quid 
hahft,  niii  i|jsius judicium  sine  idia  corrcctioni-  Kii|)iil).     lb.  15. 

+  I'lilarat  Casar  oraiicuic  sua  posse  inipclli  coii<  ionein,  nt  iret  atl 
IJibuluni  ;  inulla  cinn  stdiiiosis>iinc  dictnt,  vocein  f.vprimt're  non 
potiiil.     Atl.  'J.  'Jl. 

Qui  tonsnleni  niorti  ol)jc(«'ris,  inclusum  obsederis, exfralicre  ex  suis 
tectiH  conatus  sis.     In  Valni.  9. 

X  Nunc  (|uidem  novo  <ni((dani  nioibo  civitas  inoritur;  ut  cum 
omnes  ca,  qua-  sunt  acta,  improbcut,  (juerantur,  doU-ant,  varielas  in 
re  nulla  fit,  apertrf|ue  lo(|Uiintur  /t  jam  dare  gemant  ;  tanien  nierli- 
cina  nulla  allcratur,  nt  tjuf  cnini  rcsisti  sine  iiitern«cionc  posse  arbitra- 
niur.     Att.  2.  'JO. 
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glory.  And  in  the  ApoUinarian  plays,  Dipliilus, 
the  tragedian,  happening  to  have  some  passages,  in 
his  part,  which  were  thought  to  hit  the  character 
of  Pompey,  hewas  forced  to  repeat  them  a  thousand 
times  : 


Thou  by  our  miseries  art  great 

The  time    will  come,    when   thou   wilt   wretchedly   lameat   that 

greatness 

If  neither  law  nor  custom  can  restrain  thee- 


at  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  theatre  made 
such  a  roaring  and  clapping,  that  tliey  could  hardly 
be  quieted*.  Pompey  was  greatly  shocked,  to  find 
himself  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  city  :  he 
had,  hitherto,  lived  in  the  midst  of  glory,  an  utter 
stranger  to  disgrace,  which  made  him  the  more  im- 
patient under  so  mortifying  a  change  :  "  I  could 
"  scarce  refrain  from  tears,"  says  Cicero,  "  to  see 
"  what  an  abject,  paltry  figure  he  made  in  the 
"  rostra,  where  he  never  used  to  appear,  but  witli 
"universal  applause  and  admiration;  meanly  ha- 

*  Diphiliis  Tragffdus  in  nostrum  Pompeium  petulaiiter  invectus 
est:  "  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  magnus,"  millies  coactus  est  dicere.  Tan* 
dem  virtutem  istam  veniet  tempus  cum  graviter  gemes,  totius  theatri 
clamore  dixit,  itemcjue  ca-tera.  Nam  &  ejusniodi  sunt  ii  versus,  ut 
in  tempus  ab  inimico  Pompeii  scripti  esse  videantur.  Si  neque  leges, 
neque  mores  cogunt,  &  cxtera  niagno  cum  fremitu  &  clamore  dicta 
sunt.     lb.  19. 

\alerius  Maximus,  who  tells  the  same  story,  says,  that  Diphilus,  in 
pronouncing  those  sentences,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  Pompey, 
to  point  him  out  to  the  company.  But  it  appears,  from  Cicero's  ac- 
count of  it,  in  this  letter  to  Atticus,  that  Pompey  was  then  at  Capua  ; 
whither  Casar  sent  an  express  to  him,  in  all  haste,  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  had  passed,  and  to  call  him,  probablv,  to  Rome.  Val. 
Max,  6.  2. 

Y    4 
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"  rani^iiiiio-  against  the  edicts  of  BiLulus,  and  dis- 
"  pleasing  not  only  his  auchcncc,  hut  himself:  a 
"  spectacle,  agreeable  to  none,  so  much  as  to  Cras- 
"  sus  ;  to  see  him  fallen  so  low  from  such  a  height: 
"  — and  as  Apelles,  or  Protogenes,  would  have 
"  been  grieved  to  see  one  of  their  capital  pieces  be- 
"  smeared  with  dirt,  so  it  was  a  real  grief  to  me, 
"  to  see  the  man,  whom  I  had  painted  with  all  the 
"  colors  of  my  art,  become  of  a  sudden  so  de- 
"  formed  :  for  though  nobody  can  think,  since  the 
"  affair  of  Clodius,  that  I  have  any  reason  to  be  his 
"  friend ;  yet  my  lo\e  for  him  was  so  great,  that 
"  no  injury  could  efface  it*." 

Ctesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  reap  some 
part  of  that  fruit,  \\hicli  he  expected  from  their 
union:  he  foresaw,  from  the  first,  that  the  odium 
of  it  would  fall  upon  Pompey  ;  the  benefit  accrue 
to  himself  I":  till  Pompey,  gradually  sinking  under 
the  envy,  and  himself  insensibly  rising  by  the 
power  of  it,  they  might  come  at  last  to  net  upon  a 
level :  or,  as  Florus  states  the  several  views  of  the 
three,  Caesar  wanted  lo  ac(|uirc;  C'rassus  to  in- 
crease; Pompey  to  prcscr\  e  his  dignity :j"..""     So  that 

•  Ut  illf  (mil  Immilis,  ut  (Iciuissiis  cr.it  :  lit  ipse  etiain  sihi,  non  iis 
solum  (nii  aderaiit,  (li'-pliccbat.  ()  Npfctacniiini  iini  Crasso  jiuuikIuiii, 
&c. — QiiaiKHiam  iifiiio  piitahat  piopd  r  Clodiaiiiiin  iiff^oruini  mv  illi 
ainicum  cssc  <lrbtTr:  taincii  laiiliis  liiil  amor,  nt  rxliauriii  nulla  posset 
injuria.     Ad  Alt.  '2.  21. 

f  C'xsar  animadvcrlcbat  sc — invidia  commvmis  potrutia'  in  ilium 
rclcgata,  tonlinnaturimi  vin-s  huas.     \'ell.  Tat.  '2.  44. 

I  Sic  igitur  C.x'sare  dignitatem  comparare,  Crasso  augere,  Pom- 
pcio  rcliniTc,  cupicntibus,  omnibus(|ut*  pariter  potciitia  cupidis,  dc  in- 
vadunda  Urpub.  facile  convcnit.     Lib.  4.  ".  11. 
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Pompey,  in  reality,  was  but  the  dupe  of  the  other 
two:  whereas,  if  he  had  united  himself  with 
Cicero,  and  through  liim  with  the  senate,  whither 
liis  own  and  his  country's  interest  called  him,  and 
where,  from  the  different  talents  of  the  men,  there 
could  have  been  no  contrast  of  glory  or  power ; 
he  must  have  preserved,  through  life,  what  his  ut- 
most ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  the  character  not 
only  of  the  firs^,  but  of  the  best  citizen  in  Rome: 
but,  by  his  alliance  with  Caesar,  he  lent  his  au- 
thority to  the  nursing  up  a  rival,  who  gained  upon 
him  daily  in  credit,  and  grew  too  strong  for  him, 
at  last,  in  power.  The  people's  disaffection  began 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his 
error;  which  he  frankly  owned  to  Cicero,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  entering  into  measures  with 
him  to  retrieve  it*.  He  saw  himself  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  where  to  proceed  was  ruinous,  to 
retreat  ignominious :  the  honest  were  become  his 
enemies;  and  the  factious  had  never  been  his 
friends.  But  though  it  was  easy  to  see  his  mis- 
take, it  was  difficult  to  find  a  remedy:  Cicero 
pressed  the  only  one,  which  could  be  effectual,  an 
immediate  breach  with  Cassar,  and  used  all  argu- 
ments to  bring  him  to  it ;  but  Caesar  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  drew  Pompey  quite  away  from  him  }•; 

*  Sed  quod  facile  sentias,  laedet  ipsum  Pompt-iiini,  vchementerqiie 
poenitet,  &c.     Att.  2.  22. 

Prinnim  igitur  illud  te  scire  volo,  Sanipsiceranum,  nostrum  ainicum, 
vehenieuttr  sui  status  i)a'nitere,  reslituique  in  cum  locum  cupere, 
ex  quo  decidit,  doloremque  suum  impcrtire  nobis,  &  medicinam  in- 
terdum  aperte  qusrcre  ;  quam  ego  possum  invenire  nullam.     lb.  23. 

t  Ego  M.  Bibuio,  pra-stantissinio  cive,  consule,  nihil  prxter- 
jiiisi,   quantum  faccre,   nitique   polui,    quin    Pompeium   a  Cxsaris 
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and,  having  got  possession,  entangled  him  so  fast, 
tliat  lie  could  never  disengage  himself  till  it  was 
too  lute. 

But,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  .peo- 
ple, or  to  draw  their  attention,  at  least,  another 
Avay,  Ca?sar  contrived  to  amuse  the  cit}'  with  the 
discovery  of  a  new  conspiracy,  to  assassinate  Pom- 
pey.  Vcttius,  who,  in  Catiline's  affair,  had  im- 
peached Ctesar,  and  smarted  severely  for  it,  was 
now  instructed  how  to  make  amends  for  that  step, 
by  swearing  a  plot  upon  rhe  oppo.site  party;  par- 
ticularly upon  young  Curio,  the  briskest  opposer 
of  the  triumvirate.  For  this  purpose,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  Curio's  acquaintance,  and,  when  he 
was  grown  f::miliar,  opened  to  him  a  resolution, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  taken,  ot"  killini^-  Pom- 
pc'v;  in  expectation  of  drawing  some  apjuohation 
of  it  from  him:  but  Curio  cairicd  the  story  to  his 
father,  w  ho  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to 
Pompcy;  and  so  the  matter,  being  made  public, 
was  brought  before  the  senate.  'Vhh  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  Vettius,  who  had  laid  his  measures 
BO,  tliat  he  himself  shoidd  have  been  seized  in  the 
forum  w  ith  a  poignard,  and  his  slaves  taken  also 
with  ])oignar(Is ;  and,  upon  his  e\aminatif)n,  was 
to  have  made  the  first  discovery,  irCmio  had  not 
prevented  liini.  I'nt,  being  nov.  cvainined  l)eforc 
the  senate,  be  denied,  at  lir.st,  bis  baxing  any  sucii 
discourse  with  Curio;  but  presently  recanted,  and 
olVcrcd  to  discover  what  be  knew,  ujion  j)roniisc  of 

«oiijuii<  tion.!  nvorarnn.     In  fpio  Ctsar  friirior  fuit :  ipse  ciiiin  Poin- 
peiimi  a  inna  fiiinili;oitatr  (li>j<mxil.     I'liilip.  'J.  10. 
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pardon,  wliich  was  readily  granted :  lie  then  told 
them,  that  there  was  a  plot,  formed  by  many  of  the 
young  nohility,  of  w  hich  Curio  was  the  head  :  that 
Paullus  was  engaged  in  it,  from  the  first,  with 
Brutus  also  and  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  Flamen, 
with  the  privity  of  his  father:  that  Septimius,  the 
secretary  of  Bihulus,  had  brouglit  him  a  dagger 
from  Bihulus  himself. — This  was  thought  ridi- 
culous, that  Vettius  should  not  he  able  to  procure 
a  dao-o-er,  unless  the  consul  had  o-iAcn  him  one. — • 
Youuir  Curio  was  called  in  to  answer  to  Vettius's 
information, who  soon  confounded  him,  and  shewed 
his  narrative  to  be  inconsistent  and  impossible :  for 
he  had  deposed  that  the  young  nobles  had  agreed 
to  attack  Pompey  ni  the  forum,  on  the  day  when 
Gabinius  gave  his  shew  of  gladiators,  and  that 
Paullus  was  to  be  leader  in  the  attack;  but  it  ap- 
peared, that  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia  at  that  very 
time. — The  senate,  therefore,  ordered  Vettius  to 
be  clapt  into  irons,  and  that  if  any  man  released 
him,  he  should  be  deemed  a  public  enemy. 

Caesar,  however,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop 
so  easily,  brought  him  out  again  the  next  day, 
and  produced  him  to  the  people  in  the  rostra;  and, 
in  that  place,  where  Bihulus,  though  consul,  durst 
not  venture  to  shew  himself,  exhibited  this  wretch, 
as  his  puppet,  to  utter  whatever  he  should  think  fit 
to  inspire.  Vettius  impeached  several  here,  whom 
lie  had  not  named  before  in  the  senate ;  particu- 
larly Lucullus  and  Domitius:  he  did  not  name 
Cicero,  but  said,  that  a  certain  senator,  of  great 
eloquence,  and  consular  rank,  and  a  neighbour  of 
the  consul,  had  told  him,  that  the  times  wanted 
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another  Brutus,  or  Ahala.  When  he  had  done, 
and  wa.s  going  down,  being  called  back  again,  and 
whispered  by  Vatiniu.s,  and  then  asked,  aloud,  whe- 
ther he  could  recollect  nothing  more,  he  farther 
declared,  that  Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  and  M. 
Laterensis,  were  also  privy  to  the  design*.  But  it 
happened  in  this,  as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots, 
of  tlie  same  kind,  that  the  too  great  eagerness  of 
the  managers  destroyed  its  effect :  for,  by  the  ex- 
travagance to  which  it  was  pushed,  it  confuted 
itself;  and  was  entertained  witli  so  general  a  con- 
tempt, by  all  orders,  that  Caesar  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it,  by  strangling  or  poisoning  Vettius  privately, 
in  prison,  and  giving  it  out,  that  it  was  done  by 
the  conspiratorsf. 

The  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for 
mortifying  Ca.'sar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible 
province  upon  him,  at  the  expiiation  of  his  consul- 
ship ;  as  the  care  of  the  woods  or  the  roads;  or 
what  should  give  him  at  least  no  poMcr  to  molest 
them;];.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces  Mas,  by 
ancient  usage  and  express  law,  their  undoubted 
prerogative;  ^hich  had  never  been  in\aded,  or 
attempted   by    the   i)eo|)lr^;  so  that    this  piece  of 

•  Ad  Alt.  2.  '24.  ill  Vatiii.  11.     SiiHoii.  J.  Cas.  20. 

-j-  Ficgrrisiu-  in  tnrciTe  ccrvici-s  ipsi  illi  \'i'Uio,  nc  qiiod  indicium 
corrupti  jiidicii  fxtan-t  ?     InA'atin.  11. 

Cx  ar — (Ifsprraiis  tarn  pra tipitis  consilii  oventiim,  intticepibse  ve- 
ncno  indicem  cn-ditiir.     Sin-ton.  J.  C\ts.  '20.     Pint,  in  Lncull. 

J  Eandiin  «'l)  <ansani  opera  optinialibns  data  est,  ut  jirovinciat 
fnturis  Coss.  minimi  ntgotii,  id  t->t,  sylv.T  callesijui-,  dect'rnercnlur. 
Sncton.  19. 

5  Til  provincias  consiilarcs,  qnas  C.  Gracchus,  qui  unus  maxime 
))upularis  fuit,  non  modo  non  al)stiilit  al)  Si-natu  ;  sed  cliam  ut  necfsse 
i-sset,  qudtannis  constitiii  por  St-nalum  dccrcta  li'gt*  sanxit.  Pro 
Doin.  y. 
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revenge,  or  rather  self-defence,  seemed  to  be  clearly 
in  their  power:  but  Ceesar,  who  valued  no  law 
or  custom,  which  did  not  serve  his  purposes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  senate,  applied  himself  to  his 
better  friends,  the  people  ;  and,  by  his  agent,  Va- 
tinius,  procured  from  them,  by  a  new  and  extraor- 
dinary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the 
addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the  senate, 
and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  constitution; 
as  it  transferred  to  the  people,  a  right,  which  they 
had  never  exercised,  or  pretended  to  before*  It 
convinced  the  senate,  however,  that  all  opposition 
was  vain ;  so  that  when  Ctcsar  soon  after  declared 
a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul  added  to  his 
other  provinces,  they  decreed  it  to  him  readily 
themselves ;  to  prevent  his  recurring  a  second  time 
to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  precedent,  so  fatal 
to  their  authority^. 

Clodius  began  now  to  threaten  Cicero,  with  all 
the  terrors  of  his  tribunate;  to  which  he  was 
elected  without  any  opposition  :  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehensions 
were  every  day  more  and  more  alarmed.  Tlie  ab- 
sence of  his  friend  Atticus,  w  ho  was  lately  gone  to 
Epirus,  was  an  additional  mortification  to  him : 
for  Atticus,  having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the 

*  Eripueras  Senatui  provincise  decernendx  potestatem  ;  Impera- 
toris  deligencli  judicium ;  aprarii  dispcnsalionem  ;  qua;  nunquain  sibi 
populus  Romatuis  appetivit,  qui  nunquam  liaec  a  summi  consilii  guber- 
iialioiie  auferre  conatus  est.     In  Vatiii.  15. 

f  Initio  quidem  Galliam  Cisalpinam,  abjecto  Iliyrico,  lege  Vatinia 
accepit :  mox  per  Scnatum  Comatain  quoque  :  veritis  Patribus,  ne  si 
ipsi  negassent,  populus  &  haiic  daret.     bueton.  22. 
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Clodian  family,  niig-ht  have  been  of  service,  eitlicf 
in  flissuading"  Clodius  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fisli- 
inii'  out  ioy  liini,  at  least,  wliat  lie  really  intended. 
Cicero  pressed  him,  therefoie,  in  every  letter,  to 
come  back  again  to  Rome ;  "  If  you  love  me," 
says  he,  "  as  much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold 
"  yourself  ready  to  run  hither,  as  soon  as  I  call  : 
"  though  I  am  doing,  and  will  do,  every  thing  in 
"  my  power  to  save  you  that  trouble*.  My  wishes 
"  and  my  aftairs  rc(|uirc  you  :  I  shall  want  neither 
"  counsel,  nor  courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see  you 
"  here  at  the  time.  1  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
"with  Varro:  Pompey  talks  divinely f. — How 
"  much  do  I  wish  that  you  had  staid  at  Rome! 
*'  as  you  surely  would  have  done,  if  you  had  ima- 
*'  gined  how  things  would  happen  :  we  should 
"  easilv  have  managed  Clodius,  or  learnt,  at  least, 
"  for  certain,  what  he  meant  to  do.  At  present  he 
"  flies  about ;  raves  ;  knows  not  what  he  would  be 
"  at ;  threatens  many  ;  and  will  take  his  measures, 
"  perhaps,  at  last  fronj  chance.  When  he  reflects, 
'*  in  what  a  general  odium  the  administration  of 
*'  our  affairs  now  is,  he  seems  disposed  to  turn  his 
"  attacks  upon  the  authors  of  it:  but,  when  he 
"  considers  their  jxiwer,  and  their  armies,  he  fallg 
**  again  upou  nie;  and  thicatens  me  both  with  vio- 
"  lencc  and  a  liial. — -JMany  things  may  be  trans- 

•  Til,  si  IDC  amas  tanttiin,  quantum  profecti)  amas,  oxpt'ditus  facilo 
\ji  sis ;  si  inclainaro,  ut  accurras.  Sed  do  opt- ram,  k  dabo,  ne  sit 
iiecMHr.     Ad  Alt.  '2.  20. 

f  Te  cviiu  i'fi,o  dcsidrro,  nmi  ftiarn  nn  ad  tciiipus  illtid  vocat, 
Pluriiniun  consilii,  aiiiini,  prasidii  dn)i(|n«*  niilii,  si  (c  ad  tcnipus  vi- 
fliTo,  accesscril.  Varro  uulii  sutisfacil,  roiiipcius  loquitur  divinitds. 
lb. '^J. 
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*'  acted  by  our  friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged 
"also  by  you,  would  have  the  greater  weight; 
"  many  things  may  be  drawn  from  Clodius  him- 
*'  self;  many  discovered,  wb.ich  cannot  be  con- 
"  cealed  from  you  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  run  into 
"  particulars,  when  I  want  you  for  all  things — 
"  the  whole  depends  on  your  coming  before  he 
"  enters  into  his  magistracy*.  "^Vlierefore,  if  this 
"  finds  you  asleep,  awake  yourself;  if  standing  still, 
"come  away;  if  coming,  run;  if  running,  fly:  it 
"  is  incredible,  what  a  stress  I  lay  on  your  coun- 
"  sel  and  prudence ;  but,  above  all,  on  your  love 
*' and  tidelity,  &ct/' 

Cassar's  whole  aim,  in  this  affair,  was  to  subdue 
Cicero's  spirit,  and  distress  him  so  far,  as  to  force 
him  to  a  dependence  upon  him  :  for  which  end, 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clodius  to  pur- 
sue him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  to  Cicero  for 
his  security :  he  offered  to  put  him  into  the  com- 
mission, for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania, 
withwhicli  twenty  of  the  principal  senators  were 
charged :  but,  as  it  was  an  invitation  only  into 
the  place  of  one  deceased,  and  not  an  original  de- 
signation, Cicero  did  not  think  it  for  his  dignity 
to  accept  it ;  nor  cared,  on  any  account,  to  bear 
apart  in  an  affair  so  odious  J:  he  then  offered,  in 

*  lb.  22, 

t  Quamobrem,  si  dormis,  cxpergiscore ;  si  stas,  ingredere;  si  ingre* 
Jeris,  ciirre  ;  si  curiis,  advola,  Creciibili;  non  c<t,  quaiUiim  ego  in 
consiiiis  &  prudentia  tiia,  &  quod  maximiiiu  est,  quantum  in  aniore 
&  hde  ponam.     Ad  Att  2   23. 

X  Cosconioniortuo,  sum  in  ejus  locum  invilatus.  Id  erat  v,)cari  in 
locum  mortui.  Nihil  me  turpius  apud  homines  fuisset ;  neque  vero 
ad  istam  ip'^am  a.T'pa.'Kuxt  quicquam  alieuius.  Sunt  enim  illi  apu-J 
bonoj  inviJioJ.     lb.  10, 
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the  most  oblig'ino-  manner,  to  make  him  one  of 
his  hentenants  in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  earnestly 
upon  him  ;  w  liich  was  botli  a  sure  and  honorable 
way  of  avoiding  the  dang-er,  and  M'Jiat  he  might 
have  made  use  of  so  far  only,  as  it  served  his 
purpose,  without  end)arrassing  himself  with  the 
duty  of  it^';  yet  Cicero,  after  some  hesitation, 
declined  this  also.  He  was  unwilling  to  owe  the 
obligation  of  his  safety  to  any  man,  and  much 
more  to  Civsar ;  being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  de- 
fend himself  by  his  own  strength ;  as  he  could 
easily  have  done,  if  the  triumvirate  would  not 
have  acted  against  him.  But  this  stiffness  so 
exasperated  Ciusar,  that  he  resolved  immediately 
to  assist  Clodius,  with  all  his  power,  to  oppress 
him  ;  and,  in  excuse  for  it,  afterwards,  used  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  himself,  for 
slighting,  so  obstinately,  all  tlic  iVicndly  otters 
which  he  made  to  him'|".  Fompcy,  all  this  while, 
to  prevent  liis  throwing  himself,  perhaps,  into 
Caesar's  hands,  was  giving  him  tlie  strongest  as- 
surances, coniirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  sooner  l)e  killed 

*  A  Ca'saic  valdo  libcralitcr  invilor  in  legaliononi  illam,  sibi  ut  sim 
legalus.  Ilia  &  inunitior  est,  &  nou  iiiipedit,  quo  niiiuis  adsiiii,  cum 
vclim.     lb.  18. 

Caesar  nu-  sibi  vull  esse  le^aluni.  Honestior  iia?c  deeliiialio  peri- 
culi.  Scd  ego  lioc  nunc  repudio.  (^uid  ergo  est  ?  Pugnare  nialo: 
iiiliil  taiiien  cerli.     lb.  19. 

t"  Ac  solet,  cum  se  purgal,  in  nie  confciic  omrieni  islorunj  tempo- 
n)m  cid|)atn  :  ila  nie  sibi  fuisse  iniiiii(  uni,  iil  ne  honorem  (juidem  ase 
accipere  vellcni.     All.  9.  2. 

hion  carnerunl  su-.pi<  ione  oppicssi  (Jiceronis,  Casar  &  Ponipeiiis. 
Hot  sibi  contraxisse  videbalin  Cicrro,  <|uod  inter  XX  vires  dividendo 
.  ilgro  Caiiipano  es^e  uoluisset.     Veil.  I'at.  2.  45. 
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himself,  than  suffer  him  to  be  hurt;  tliat  both  Clo- 
dius  and  liis  brother  Appius  had  solemnly  promised 
to  act  nothing  against  him,  but  to  be  wholly  at  his 
disposal;  and  iftliey  did  not  keep  their  word,  that 
he  would  let  all  the  world  see,  how  much  he  pre- 
f'eired  Cicero's  friendship  to  all  his  other  engage- 
ments. In  Cicero's  account  of  this  to  Atticus, 
*'  Varro,"  says  he,  "  gives  me  full  satisfliction. 
"  Pompey  loves  me,  and  treats  me  with  great  kind- 
*' ness.  Do  you  believe  him?  You'll  say.  Yes,  I 
"  do.  He  convinces  me,  that  he  is  in  earnest.  Yet, 
*'  since  all  men  of  affairs,  in  their  historical  reflec- 
"  tions,  and  even  poets  too,  in  their  verses,  admonish 
"  us  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  nor  to  believe 
"  too  easily;  I  comply  with  them  in  one  thing;  to 
**  use  all  proper  caution,  as  far  a,s  I  am  able;  but, 
"  for  the  other,  lind  it  impossible  for  me  nottobe- 
*'  lieve  him  *. " 

But,  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodius  and 
Pompey;  Cicero,  perceiving  that  Clodius  talked  in 
a  different  strain  to  every  body  else,  and  denounced, 
nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
suspicious   of  Pompey;  and   prepared    to   defend 

*  Poiiipcius  OTiiniii  pollicetur  &  Ci-sar:  qiilbus  ego  ita  credo,  ut 
niliil  (le  ineu  conipaiatioue  diininuain.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  2. 

Fompcius  amat  nos,  caro>-(|Uc  habet.  Cicdis?  inquies.  Credo; 
Prorsiis  milii  perstiadct.  Sed  cjiiia,  ut  video,  piagmatici  iiomines  om- 
nibus hisloricis  prxceptis,  vcrsibus  denique  cavere  jubent,  &  vetant 
credere;  alteiUm  facie,  ut  caveam  ;  allerum,  ut  non  credam,  facere 
noil  possum.  Clodius  adlnic  niihi  deiuinciat  periculum :  Po;n[)eius 
afllrmal  non  esse  per.culuin;  adjurat,  uddit  etiam,  se  piius  occisum 
iri  ab  eo,  quam  uic  violatnni  iri.     Ad  Att.  '2.  20. 

Fidem  recepisse  sibi  .Sc  Clodium  &  Appium  de  me  -.  banc  si  ille  nou 
servaret,  ita  lalurum,  uL  omnes  iutelli^creut,  nihil  antiquius  amicitia 
Hostra  fuissc,  &:c.     lb.  2'2. 

VOL.   I.  5f 
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liiinsclf  hv  liis  liciiuiiie  forces,  the  senate  and  tlie 
knii^hts,  with  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were 
ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  from  all  parts  of  Italy*. 
This  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Clodius  en- 
tered upon  the  tribunate;  where  his  first  act  was, 
to  put  the  same  affront  on  Bibulus,  which  had  been 
offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  layiuij^down  that  office, 
by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 

Q.  Mctellus  Celcr,  an  excellent  citizen  and  pa- 
triot, who,  from  his  consulship,  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul,  to  which  Ca*sar  now  succeeded, 
died  suddenly  this  sunnner  at  Rome,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  health  and  flower  of  his  age,  not  without  sus- 
])icion  of  violence.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  CModius, 
a  lewd,  intriguing  woman,  M-as  commonly  thought 
to  liavc  poisoned  him;  as  well  to  revenge  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  attempts  of  her  brother,  as  to  gain 
the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own  amours. 
Cicero  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her  with  it,  in 
his  speech  for  Ciulius,  where  he  gives  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom  he  visited 
in  his  last  moments;  when,  in  broken,  faultering  ac- 
cents, he  foretold  the  storm,  which  was  ready  to 
break,  botb  upon  Cicero  and  the  Republic;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  his  agonies,  signifled  it  to  be  liis  only 

*  Clodius  c-st  inimiciis  nobis.  PoiDpciiis  conlirinat  rum  nihil  fac- 
tunint  esse  contru  n>c.  Mihi  piMiciilosinn  est  ciccUtl':  ad  resistfii- 
duin  mc  paro.  Sliidia  spero  inc  sunniiu  habiturnm  oniiiimn  urdinum. 
lb.  21. 

Si  diem  Clodius  dixcrit,  tola  It. ilia  conciirret — sin  aiit<'m  vi  agcre 
con.nbitiir — omnes  se  &  snos  libi.Tos,  ainicoi,  clientos,  libi'rtos,  sit- 
vo>,  pet  iiniai  dcuieiui;  iua-i  poHicentnr.     Al  Quint.  Fr.  1.2. 
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concern,  in  dying,  that  his  friend  and  his  country 
should  be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical  a  con- 
juncture*. 

By  Metellus's  death  a  place  became  vacant  in  the 
college  of  Augurs:  and  though  Cicero  was  so  shy 
of  accepting  any  favor  from  the  triumvirate,  yet  he 
seems  inclined  to  have  accepted  this,  if  it  had  been 
offered  to  him,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  Atti- 
cus.  "  Tell  me,"  says  he,  "  every  tittle  of  news 
"  that  is  stirring;  and  since  Xepos  is  leaving  Rome, 
"  who  is  to  have  his  brother's  augurate:  it  is  the 
"  only  thing  with  which  they  could  tempt  me. 
"  Observe  my  weakness!  But  what  have  I  to  do 
f  with  such  things,  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu, 
"  and  turn  myself  entirely  to  philosophy?  I  am  now 
"  in  earnest  to  do  it;  and  wish  that  I  had  been  so 
"  from  the  beginning! ."  But  his  inclination  to 
the  augurate,  at  this  time,  was  nothing  else,  we  see, 
but  a  sudden  start  of  an  unweighed  thought;  no 

*  Cum  ille — tertio  die  post  quain  in  curia,  quani  in  rostris,  quam 
in  Repub.  llomisset,  integerrima  state,  optimo  habitu,  maximis  viri- 
bus,  eriperctur  bonis  omnibus  atque  universa?  civitati. — Cum  me  in- 
tuens  flentem  significabat  interruptis  atque  morientibus  vocibus,  quan- 
ta inipenderet  procella  urbi,  quanta  tempestas  civitati — ut  non  se  emo- 
ri,  qaam  spoliari  sue  priesidio  cum  patiiam,  turn  etiam  me  doieret. — • 
Ex  hac  igitur  domo  progressa  ilia  mulier  de  vcneni  celeritate  dicere 
audebit?   Pro  Cslio,  24. 

•f  Et  numquid  novi  omnino:  &  quoniam  Nepos  proficiscitur,  cui- 
nani  Auguratus  deferatur,  quo  quidem  uno  ego  ab  istis  capi  possum. 
Vide  levilatem  meam  !  Sed  quid  ego  lia?c,  qux  cupio  deponere,  & 
toto  animo  atque  omni  cura  ^tAosr&(pcr>?  Sic,  inquam,  in  animo  est; 
velleni  ab  initio.     Ad  Att.  2.  5. 

An  ingenious  Frencli  writer,  and  an  English  one  also,  not  less  in 
genious,  have  taken  occasion,  from  this  passage,  to  form  a  hea%'A'  charge 
against  Cicero,  both  in  his  civil  and  moral  character.  Tiie  French- 
man descants,  with  great  gravity,  on  the  foible  of  human  nature,  and 
the  astonishing  weakness  of  our  orator,  in  suffering  a  thought  to  drop 
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sooner  tin  own  out,  than  retracted;  and  dropt 
only  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  used  to  open  all  his 
thoughts,  with  the  same  freedom,  with  which  they 
offered  themselves  to  his  own  mind  *:  fur  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  might  have  had  this  very  augurate,  if 
lie  hafl  thought  it  worth  asking  for;  nay,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Cato,  who  could  not  he  ignorant  of  the  iact, 
he  says,  that  he  had  actually  slighted  it;  which 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  casef:  for  though 
he  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome,  yet  he  never 
stirred  from  his  retreat,  to  solicit  or  offer  himself 
for  it,  which  he  nnist  necessarily  have  done,  if  he 
had  any  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

C-icero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  .n  totter- 
ing condition  :  his  enemies  v.erc  gaining  ground  up- 
on him,  aiuh'uy  addition  ot'helj>  from  the  new  ma- 
gistrates might  turn  the  scale  to  his  ruin.  Catulus 
used  to  tell  him,  that  he.  had  no  cause  to  iear  any 
thintc;   tor  that  one  I'ood  consul   was  suilicient  to 

from  liiin,  which  niiift,  fnr  ever,  ruin  his  crrtlit  with  posU'iity,  ami 
destroy  that  high  opinion  ol  liis  virtue,  which  ho  labors  every  where  to 
incuUate.  But,  a  pruper  allnition  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  ctindnct, 
would  easily  liave  convinced  him  of  the  absurdity  of  so  severe  an  in- 
terprelaliun  ;  and  tin-  facts  produced  in  this  history,  abundantly  shew , 
that  tin-  passage  itself  cami(»t  admit  any  other  sense,  than  what  I  have 
given  to  it,  as  it  is  ri-nderc<l  also  by  M.  Mongaull,  the  judicious  tran- 
slator of  the  rpislles  to  Alliens,  vi/.  that  the  Aufuuale  was  tiie  only 
bait,  thai  could  tenijit  him  ;  not  to  go  into  the  measures  of  the  triiuuvi- 
ralp,  for  that  was  never  in  liis  thought«,  butto  accept  any  tiling  fron^  them, 
or  suMcr  himself  to  be  obliqcd  to  thim.  See  liisl.  de  I'Kxil  de  Ci- 
ccron.  p.  4'J.     Considerations  on  the  EifeofCic.  \}, '27. 

*  Kgo  tecum,  tauquam  mc<  um  lo(pior.     Ad  Alt.  8.  14. 

t  Saifrdoliuiii  deni(pie,  cum,  (|uem.idmodum  fe  existim.nrr  arbi- 
tror,  nou  diiricdlinie  consrm.i  pos^rm,  non  appitivi. —  Idem  post  in- 
juriam  ac  rrptam — studui  cpiani  ornatissim.i  senatus  populiiiue  Homa- 
ui  de  me  judicia  interceder*'.  Itafpie  i^:  Au^ur  poslea  iieri  vi>hii,  quod 
aulea  neglcxeiam.     I'.p.  fajii.  I.'i.  4. 
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protect  him;  and  Rome  had  never  known  two  bad 
ones  in  ottice  together,  except  in  Cinna's  tyranny*. 
13ut  that  day  was  now  come ;  and  Rome  saw,  in 
this  year,  what  it  had  never  seen  before,  in  peace- 
ful times,  since  its  fonndation,  two  profligate  men 
advanced  to  tliat  high  (hgnitv. 

These  were  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Gabiniu?; 
the  one,  the  fatlier-in-law  of  Caesar;  the  otlier, 
the  creature  of  Pompey.  Before  then-  entrance 
into  office,  Cicero  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
them,  and  not  without  reason ;  for,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  lic  was  alhed  to  Piso ; 
who  continued  to  give  him  all  the  marks  of  his 
conlidence,  and  had  employed  him  in  his  late 
election,  to  preside  over  the  votes  of  tlie  leading- 
century  ;  and,  when  he  entered  into  his  office,  on 
the  first  of  January,  asked  his  opinion  the  third 
in  tlie  senate,  or  the  next  after  Pompey  and  Cras- 
susf  :  and  he  might  flatter  himself  also,  probably, 
that,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  they  were 
uufler,  they  would  not  be  very  forward  to  declare 
thenisehes  against  him  ;[:.     Put  he  presently  found 

*  Audicram  ex  sapiciitissiino  homine — Q,  Catulo,  non  sxpo  xnmm 
consulem  iinpiobmn,  duos  vero  nunqiiam  post  Roinam  tonditam, 
excepto  illo  Ciiinaiio  tempore,  fuisse.  Quare  meam  caiisam  seinpt-r 
fore  tirmissimam  dicere  solebat,  dum  vel  uuus  in  Repub.  Consi\l 
esset.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  4. 

-f  Consules  se  oplinie  ostendunt.     Ad  Quint.     Fr.  1.2. 

'Fu  misericors  me  alTiMoin  tuiim,  quoin  tuis  comitiis  prxrogativre 
primiun  custodeni  pr^feceras;  quern  kalendis  Januariis  tertio  loco 
sententiain  rogaras,  constrictijm  inimicis  Reipub.  tradidisti.  Post 
red.  in  Sen.  7.     In  Pis.  b.  6. 

"J  Tlie  author  of  the  exile  of  Cicero,  to  agcjavatc  the  perfidy  qf 
Gabinius,  tells  us,  that  Cicero  had  defended  him  in  a  capital  cause, 
and  produces  a  fragment  of  the  oration  :  but  he  mistakes  the  time  of 
the  fact:  for  that  defence  was  not  made  till  several  years  after  this 
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himself  deceived  :  for  Clodius  had  ahcady  secured 
them  to  his  measures,  Ijy  a  private  contract,  to 
procure  for  them,  by  a  giant  of  the  people,  two 
of  the  best  governments  of  the  empire ;  for  Piso, 
Macedonia,  witli  Greece  and  Thessaly ;  for  Gabi- 
nius,  Cihcia :  and  wlien  this  last  was  not  thought 
good  enough,  and  Gabinius  seemed  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  his  bargain,  it  was  exchanged,  soon 
after,  for  Syria,  with  a  power  of  making  war 
upon  the  Parthians  *  For  this  price  they  agreed 
to  serve  him  in  all  his  designs,  and  particularly  in 
the  oppression  of  Cicero;  who,  on  that  account, 
often  calls  them,  not  consuls,  Ijut  brokers  of  pro- 
vinces, and  sellers  of  their  countiy  f. 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corrupt  in 
their  morals,  yet  very  difierent  in  their  tempers. 
Piso  had  been  accused,  the  year  before,  by  P. 
Clodius,  of  plundering  and  o])pressing  the  allies : 
when,  by  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  jiis 
judges,  in  the  most  abject  manner,  aiul  in  rhe 
mirlst  of  a  xioleiit  rain,  he  is  said  to  h;ne  movcfl 
the  comj)assi()n  of  the  bench,  ulio  tliouglit  it 
punishment  enough,  for  a  man  ot'  his  biitli,  tf)  be 
reduced  to   the  necessity  of  pidstiating  hinisclf  so 

consulship;  as  wf  sliall  sec  licrt  after,  in  its  proper  place.  I  list,  dr 
I'Exil  (IcCic.  p.  ll.'i. 

♦  I'tcdus  fetcriint  cum  tribimo  ])Iel).  p.ilain,  ut  ali  ro  piovincias 
accipcrciil,  <pias  vlUciiI — id  aiilcin  Iddus  meo  sanguine  icliini  blinciii 
pobhc  dircbant.     PioSuxt.  10. 

C'ui  quidcrn  cum  (.'iliciain  dedisses,  iTUilasti  padionem  & — 
Gabinio,  prelio  amplificalo,  Syiiani  uominatini  tledisli.  Pro 
Doin.  <). 

t  Non  consuli's,  sed  Mi  rcalorcs  provinciarum,  ac  teuditorofc  ves- 
trac  di^jnitalij.     Tost  icd.  in  Sin,  4. 
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miserably,  and  rising  so  deformed  and  besmeared 
with  dirt*.  Cut,  in  truth,  it  was  Ciesar's  autho- 
rity that  saved  him,  and  reconciled  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Clodius.  In  his  outward  carriao*e 
he  affected  the  mien  and  garb  of  a  pliilosopher; 
and  his  aspect  greatly  contributed  to  give  him  the 
credit  of  that  character:  he  was  severe  in  his 
looks ;  squalid  in  his  dress ;  slow  in  his  speech ; 
morose  in  his  manners ;  the  veiy  picture  of  anti- 
quity, and  a  pattern  of  the  ancient  Republic; 
ambitious  to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a  reviver 
of  the  old  discipline.  But  this  garb  of  rigid  vir- 
tue, covered  a  most  lewd  and  vicious  mind :  he 
was  surrounded,  always,  with  Greeks,  to  imprint 
a  notion  of  his  learning :  but  while  others  enter- 
tained them  for  the  improvement  of  their  know- 
ledge, he,  for  the  gratification  of  his  lusts ;  as  his 
cooks,  his  pimps,  or  his  drunken  companions.  In 
short,  he  was  a  dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean; 
wallowing  in  all  the  low  and  filthy  pleasures  of 
life ;  till  a  false  opinion  of  his  Avisdom,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  great  family,  and  the  smoaky  images  of 
ancestors,  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his 
complexion,  recommended  him  to  the  consulship ; 
which  exposed  the  genuine  temper  and  talents  of 
the  man  ■\. 

*  L.  Piso,  a  P.  Clouio,  accusatus,  quod  graves  &  intolerabiles  in- 
jurias  sociis  intulisset,  baud  diibis  riiinae  nietum  fortuito  auxilio  vitavit 
— quia  jam  satis  graves  euin  poenas  sociis  dedisse  arbitral!  sunt  hue 
deductum  necessitatis,  ut  abjicere  se  tarn  suppliciter,  aut  attollere 
tarn  deformiter  cogeretur,     Val.  Max.  8.  1. 

f  Quam  teter  incedebat?  quani  trucuientus?  quam  terribilis  a- 
spectu?  Aliquem  te  ex  barbatis  illis,  cxemplum  veteris  imperii,  ima- 
ginem  autiquitatis,  columen  Reipub.  diceres  intueri.    Yestitus  aspere, 

Z4 
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His  colleague,  Gahiniu>,  was  r.o  hypocvite,  but 
a  professed  mke  from  the  beginning';  gay,  fop- 
pish, hixurious;  always  curled  and  perfumed;  and 
living  in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine, 
and  women ;  void  of  every  principle  of  \irtiie, 
honor,  and  probity;  and  so  desperate  in  his  for^ 
tunes,  through  the  extravagance  of  his  pleasures, 
that  he  had  no  other  resource,  or  hopes  of  sub- 
sistence, but  from  the  plunder  of  the  Republic. 
In  his  tribunate,  to  pay  his  court  to  Ponipcy,  he 
exposed  to  the  mob  the  plan  of  Lucullus's  house, 
to  shew  what  an  expensive  fabric  one  of  the 
greatest  subjects  of  Rome  was  building,  as  he 
would  intimate,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ; 
yet,  this  vain  man,  ()p])rcsse(l  with  debts,  and 
scarce  able  to  shew  his  head,  found  means,  from 
the  perquisites  of  his  co^^ulship,  to  build  a  nuicli 
more  magnificent  j)alace,  than  LucuUus  himself 
had  done*.     No  wonder  then,  that  two  such  con^- 

nostra  hac  purpura  pli-btia,  &:  pone  fiista.  C'apillo  ita  Ijoirido,  ul 
— tanlu  rral  gravitas  in  ot  iilo,  tanta  conlrartio  Iroiilis,  ul  illo  stipcr- 
rilio  Kespuh.  tar»|iiam  Allaiilc  rolum,  niti  viclercliir.  [I'ro  SiKt.  8.] 
Quia  trjbU-in  si-in|)cr,  quia  lacilurnum,  quia  bubhorriduin  aUpic  in- 
tiiltuin  viclcbant,  &  <pio<l  oral  t«  iioinim-,  ut  ingi-ncrala  familuc  fru- 
palitas  viderrttir;  favcl>aiit — flmiin  animus  ejus  vullii,  (lagilia  paric- 
tibus  t«-g»l>anlur — la\i(ial)at  Jmmo  tlotlus  I'liilDsi^plins  mscio  quos — o, 
.'jt«'hat  in  sno  (Ji;LLoruin  fotov  i^  vino — Craci  stipati,  quini  in 
Ifclulis,  sap.- plurt's.     In  I'is.  10.  .'7. 

His  ulilur  (piasi  pra  fcclis  libidihuni  suaniin:  iii  volnptatfs  onincs 
vrstiganl  atqur  o'l(jrantiir :  hi  sunt  conditorio  iJl^lIuclort•.>quL•convivii, 
tec.     I'ost  r»<l.  in  Sen.  ii. 

01)0  pisti  ail  honorj-s  crrorc  Imniinum,  ronunrnilationr  fumo- 
snruin  iniaginuni,quarnni  ^inlil^•  niliil  liab<*s  pratrr  colnrfui.    In  Pis.  1. 

*  Altrr  uni;ufntis  aflbirns,  ralanir^trata  coma,  (Uspicicns  ton^cios 
!itii])rorinn — ffl«'llil  ncniiniMu — liomuicm  t-mcrsiun  siibilo  ox  diuturnis 
tiiithria  h)>-lroruni  ac  sliiproriim — vino,  gancis,  le'iiuciniis,  adulle* 
fitsqup  tonfcttuni.     I'r«  tjcxt.  y. 
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Sills,  ready  to  sacrifice  tlie  empire  itself  to  their 
lusts  and  pleasures,  should  barter  away  tiie  safety 
and  fortunes  of  a  private  senator,  whose  virtue  was 
a  standing  reproof  to  them,  and  whose  \ery  pre- 
sence gave  some  check  to  the  free  indulg-ence  of 
their  vices. 

Clodius,  having  gained  the  consuls,  made  his 
next  attempt  upon  the  people,  by  obliging  them 
with  several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
advantage,  which  he  now  pronnilgated.  First,  that 
corn  should  be  distributed,  gratis,  to  the  citizens. 
Secondly,  that  no  magistrates  should  take  the 
auspices,  or  observe  the  heavens,  when  the  people 
were  actually  assembled  on  public  business.  Third- 
ly, that  the  old  companies,  or  fraternities  of  the 
city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be 
revived,  and  new  ones  instituted.  Fourthlv,  to 
please  those  also  of  higher  rank,  that  the  censors 
should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or  inflict  any 
mark  of  infamy  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first 
openly  accused,  and  convicted  of  some  crime,  by 
their  joint  sentence*.  These  laws,  though  gene- 
rally agreeable,  were  highly  unseasonable;  tending 
to  relax  the  public  discipline,  at  a  time  \\'hcn  iV 
wanted  most  to  be  reinforced:  Cicero  took  them 
all  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  and  contrived  to  pave 
the  way  .to  his  ruin;  so  that  he  provided  his  friend 
L.  Ninnius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  nega- 
tive npon  them;  especially  on  the  law  of  fratcr- 

Ciir  ill(?  giirges,  lieluatus  tecum  simiil  Reipub.  snnguinem,  ad  cerium 
jamen  extriixil  villain  lii  Tiisciilauo  viscenbus  arani.    i'ro  Doiu.  47. 
*  Vkl.  Oiat.  in  Pis.  4.  &:  uoUs  Asconii.     Uio,  1.  J5,  p.  67. 
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nities ;  which,  under  color  of  incorporating  those 
societies,  gave  Clodiiis  an  opportunity  ( f  gather- 
ing an  army,  and  enhsting  into  his  service  all  the 
scum  and  dregs  of  the  city  *.  Dion  Cassius  says, 
that  Clodius,  fearing,  lest  this  opposition  should 
retard  the  effect  of  his  other  projects,  persuaded 
Cicero,  in  an  amicable  conference,  to  withdraw 
his  tribune,  and  give  no  interruption  to  his  laws, 
upon  a  promise  and  condition,  that  he  would  not 
make  any  attempt  against  him  f :  but  we  find, 
from  Cicero's  account,  that  it  was  the  advice  of 
his  friends  which  induced  him  to  be  quiet  against 
his  own  judgment ;  because  the  laws  themselves 
were  popular,  and  did  not  personally  affect  him  : 
though  he  blamed  himself,  soon  afterwards,  for  his 
indolence,  and  expostulated  with  Atticus,  for  ad- 
vising him  to  it;  when  he  felt,  to  his  cost,  the 
advantage  which  Clodius  had  gained  by  it  J. 

For  the  true  design  of  all  these  laws  was,  to  in- 
troduce only,  with  better  grace,  the  grand  plot  of 
the  play ;  the  banishment  of  Cicero  :  which  was 
now  directly  attempted,  by  a  special  law,  import- 
ing, that  whoever  luul  taken  the  hfe  of  a  citizen, 
uncondenuud,  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  lire  and  water §.  Though  Cicero  was 
not  named,   yet  he   was   marked    out   by  the  law  : 

*  C'ollc(?ia,  non  «"a  '.oliim,  (^ii:p  Scnattis  sustulerat,  rrslituta,  Bftl 
innuiiieraijilia  r|iiu'rlain  iiuva  ex  omni  facce  utbib  ac  scrvilio  concitata. 
In  Pis.  4. 

t  iJio,   I.  38.   p.  f)7. 

*  Nunqiiam  rssrs  passns  inilii  prreuadcri,  utile  nobis  esse  Irgem  dc 
Cf<ll»-qiis  jx-rftrri.     Ad  AU.  3.  \b. 

§  Qui  rivein  Homanum  indemnatum  perimissef,  ei  aq>ia  &  igniii>- 
tprdicerelur.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  45, 
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his  crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  accomphces 
to  death ;  which,  though  not  done  by  his  single 
authority,  but  by  a  general  vote  of  the  senate,  and 
after  a  solemn  hearing  and  debate,  was  ailed ged 
to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Cicero,  finding  himself  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit 
upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  public 
impeachment;  and  appeared  about  the  streets  iu 
a  sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  his  citizens :  whilst  Clodius,  at  the  head 
of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  him  at 
every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice 
and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at 
him  *.  But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  enough 
about  him,  to  secure  him  from  such  insults ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  knights,  and  the  young  nobi- 
lity, to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  f,  with 
youna;  Crassus  at  their  head,  who  all  chano-ed 
their  habit,  and  perpetually  attended  him  about 
the  city,  to  implore  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  the  people. 

The  city  was  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every 
part  of  it  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
senate  met  in  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  while  Ci- 
cero's friends  assembled  in  the  Capitol;  whence 
all  the  knights  and  the  young  nobles  went  in  their 
habit  of  mourning,  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  consuls,  and  beg  their  interposition  in 

*Plut.  Cic. 

f  Pro  me  pru'sente  senatiis,  hominunique  vigiiiti  millia  vestem  mu- 
taverunt.     Post  red,  ad  Quir.  3. 
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Cicero"i>  favor.  Piso  kept  his  house  that  chiv»  on 
purpose  to  avoid  them ;  but  CJabiiiius  received 
them  with  intolerable  nidenes*;;,  though  their  peti- 
tion was  seconded  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of 
the  whole  senate :  he  treated  Cicero's  character 
and  consulship  with  the  utmost  derision,  and  re- 
pulsed the  whole  company,  witli  threats  aiul  in- 
sults, for  their  fruitless  pains  to  support  a  sinking 
cause.  This  raised  great  indi<;-nation  in  the  assem- 
bly; where  the  tribune  Ninnius,  instead  of  being* 
discouraged  by  the  violence  of  the  consul,  made  a 
motion,  that  the  senate  also  should  change  their 
habit,  with  the  lest  of  the  city;  \\  Inch  was 
agreed  to,  instantly,  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Ga- 
binius,  enrnged  at  this,  Jlew  out  of  the  senate 
into  the  forum  ;  ^\  licic  he  declared  to  the  pecjple, 
from  the  rostra,  that  men  were  mistaken  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  senate  had  any  ])0\ver  in  tlie  lie* 
public  ;  that  the  knights  should  ()ay  dear  for  that 
day's  work ;  when,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  they 
kt-pt  guwrd  in  the  Capitol,  with  their  drawn 
swords  :  anrl,  that  tlie  hour  was  now  conu\  when 
those,  who  hved  at  that  time  in  iear,  should  re- 
venge themselves  on  their  enemies  :  ajul,  to  con- 
fuJii  the  truth  of  wliat  he  said,  hi;  banished  L. 
I-yamia,  a  Roman  knight,  two  huudied  miles  from 
the  city,  for  his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in 
Cicero's  service*;  an  act  of  power,  which  no  eon- 

•  flir  Mibito  ruin  incrccIiMlis  in  Capitoliiuii  miiUllmlo  ex  tola 
urb*-,  ciii»rUif|ii»."  Ilali.i  ronviiii>Mf,  viNUnu  iinitaiidaiii  oinm-s,  n\v- 
qii)- t'tiaiii  uiiiiii  ration)*,  privato  lonsilio,  (|iioiiiain  |Mil>li<  is  <lticiljiis 
H''spiib.  rarrrct,  rlrfj-iKUiuliiin  putaniiit.  Krat  «'0(lcii»  t'-mpore  se- 
ratus  ui  aclc  Concordijc, — ciiiii  fl'.-iis    uiiivcr-iis    ordo    cijicinnaUirn 
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sul  before  him  had  ever  presumed  to  exert  on  any 
citizen ;  which  was  followed,  presently,  by  an 
edict  from  both  the  consuls,  forbidding  the  senate 
to  put  their  late  vote  in  execution,  and  injoining 
them  to  resume  their  ordinary  dress  *.  "  And 
"  where  is  there,"  says  Cicero,  "  in  ail  history,  a 
"  more  illustrious  testimony,  to  the  honor  of  anv 
*'  man,  than  that  all  the  honest,  by  private  incli- 
"  nation,  and  the  senate,  by  a  public  decree, 
*'  should  change  their  habit  for  the  sake  of  a  sin- 
"  gle  citizen  f  ?"' 

But  the  resolution  of  changing  his  gown\vasto® 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.  lie  was  not  named  in  tlie  law,  nor  per- 
sonally affected  by  it:  the  terms  of  it  were  gene- 
ral, and  seemingly  just,  reaching  only  to  those, 
who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illcoallv. 
Vv'hether  this  was  his  case,  or  not,  Mas  not  yet 
the  point  in  issue,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  another 

Consilium  orabat,  nam  alter  illo  Iionidus  &  s('veru>  domi  se  con- 
siilto  teiiebat.  Qua  turn  siipt-rbia  ca.-!U!m  ilhid  :ic  labv's  amplissimi 
ordinis  preces  &  clari-simoruin  civiuni  lacryinas  rep^idiavit  r  Me 
ipsiim  ul  coiitemsit  helluo  palrix? — Vestris  precibiis  a  latroiie  isto 
repiidiatis,  vir  incredibili  fide— L.  Ninnius  ad  seiiatum  de  Repub. 
retulit.  Senatusqiie  frcqiieiis  vestem  pro'mea  salute  inutandam 
censiiit^-Exani  mains  evolat  e  seHUtii — advocat  concionem — en  arc 
homines,  si  ttiam  turn  senatum  aliquid  in  Hep.  posse  arbltrarentur. 
— \'enisse  tcmpiis  us,  qui  in  timore  fuissent,  iilciscendi  se.— L.  La- 
iniam — in  concione  relegavit,  edixitque  ut  ab  urbe  abe^set  millia 
passuum  ducenta — [Pro  Sext.  11,  12,  13.  it.  post  red.  in  Sen.  5.] 
Quod  ante  id  tenipiis  civi  Romauo  coiuigit  nemini.  Epist.  fam. 
U.  16. 

*  Cum  subito  edicunt  duo  consules,  ut  jJ  suuin  vestituni  ccnatores 
redirent.     Ep.  iam.  11.  U. 

f  Quid  eiiiin  quisquam  potest  ex  omni  nicmoria  sumere  ilUistriu<, 
quam  pro  uno  cive  &  bonos  omnes  private  consensu,  ic  uiiiversum 
Senatum  publico  consilio  mutasse  vestetn?  lb.  12. 
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trial;  so  thiit,  by  iiKiking-  liimsclf  a  criminal,  be- 
fore bis  time,  be  shortened  tbe  trouble  of  bis 
enemies,  discourageil  liis  friends,  and  made  liis 
case  more  desperate  than  he  needed  to  liave  done : 
whereas,  if  he  hud  taken  the  part  of  commend- 
ing or  sliohtino-  the  law,  as  beino^  wholly  uncon- 
ccrnetl  in  it ;  and,  when  he  came  to  be  actually 
attackcfl  by  a  second  law,  and  brought  to  a  trial 
upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely  upon  his  defence, 
lie  might  have  bailed  the  malice  of  liis  prose- 
cutors. He  was  sensible  of  his  error,  when  it 
was  too  late;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that, 
being  a  stander-by,  and  less  heated  in  the  game 
than  himself,  he  would  suffer  him  to  make  such 
blunders  *. 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet,  ex- 
plicitly declared  binisi:lf,  so  Cicero,  accompanied 
by  his  son-in-law,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  took 
occasion  to  make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move 
him  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  They  went  to  him  about  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  toiind  him,  as  Cicero  after- 
wards told  the  senate,  coming  out  from  a  little, 
dirty  hovel,  tiesh  from  the  last  night's  debauch, 
Mith  his  slipj)crs  on,  liis  head  nuillled,  and  his 
breath  so  stiong  ol'  w  inc,  that  they  could  hardly 

♦  Nam  prior  lex  iios  niliil  liidchal:  (jiiam  si,  iit  rst  proimilgata 
lauilarr  voluissi'iiuis,  aul,  iil  vi.il  iicpli^iinJa,  ntnligt-w,  iiooerc  om- 
nuju  nol)is  iKiii  |ji)tuisbet.  llic  imiii  j>niiuiiii  niriiiii  consilium  (li-liiit  ; 
lifj  t'tiain  ciljliiil.  Ca-ci,  c;i'(  i,  ini|tiain,  f\iinuis  in  vestitii  nuilando, 
in  populu  ro!',a/i(lo.  Qiiod,  niii,  nominaVini  niccum  agi  c<rptuiii  «'sstrt, 
p'Tniciosum  tnit.  —  Me,  inros  nici-.  Iradidi  ininiicis,  inspeclanU*  8c 
trfCcJite  tr ;  <|ui,  si  non  plus  ingtMiio  vaTcbas  quani  ego,  ccrle  Inneba* 
minus.     Ad  Ail.  i.  ij. 
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bear  the  scent  of  it:  he  excused  his  dress,  and 
smell  of  wine,  on  the  account  of  his  ill  health ; 
for  which  he  was  obliged,  he  sairl,  to  take  some 
vinous  medicines  ;  but  he  kept  them  standing  all 
the  while,  in  that  filthy  place,  till  they  had  finish- 
ed their  business.  As  soon  as  Cicero  entered  into 
the  affair,  he  frankly  told  them,  that  Gabinius 
was  so  miserably  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  shew 
his  head ;  and  must  be  utterly  ruined,  if  he  could 
not  procure  some  rich  province ;  that  he  had 
hopes  of  one  from  Clodius,  but  despaired  of  any 
thing  from  the  senate ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  it 
was  his  business  to  humor  him,  on  this  occasion, 
as  Cicero  had  humored  his  colleague  in  his  consul- 
ship; and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  implore  the 
help  of  the  consuls,  since  it  was  every  man's  duty 
to  look  to  himself*:  which  was  all  that  they  could 
get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  law  w^th  great  vigor;  and,  calling  the 
people  into  the  Flaminian  circus,  summoned 
thither  also  the  vouni^:  nobles  and  the  knijjfhts, 
who  were  so  busv  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  2:ive  an 
account  of  their  conduct  to  that  assembly :  bur, 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  he  ordered  his  slaves 
and  mercenaries  to  fall  upon  them  with  drawn 
swords,  and  vollies  of  stones,  in  so  rude  a  manner, 

*  Egere — Gabinium  ;  sine  provincia  stare  non  posse:  spem  habere 
a  tribuno  pleb. — a  senatu  quidem  desperasse:  hujus  te  cupiditati 
obst-qui,  sicut  ego  fecissem  ill  collt-ga  nieo:  nihil  esse  quod  prx^si- 
dium  consuliiin  implorarem;  sibi  quemque  consujere  oportere,  &c. 
In  Pis.  6. 
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that  Hortensius  was  almost  killed,  and  \'ibienus, 
anotlicr  senator,  so  desperately  hurt,  that  he  died, 
soon  after,  of  hi.s  wounds*.  Here  he  produced 
the  two  con.>5uls,  to  (hliver  their  sentiments  to 
the  people,  on  the  merit  of  Cicero's  consulshij); 
wiien  Crabinius  declared,  with  great  gravity,  that 
he  utterly  condemned  the  puttinuj  citizens  to 
death  without  a  trial :  l^i.^o  only  said,  that  he 
had  always  been  on  the  merciful  side,  and  had 
a  srreat  aversion  to  crueltv  t.  i'he  reason  of 
holding  this  assembly  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  tlie  gates  of  Home,  was  to  give  Cuesar 
an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  it,  who,  being  now 
invested  with  a  military  connnand,  could  not 
aj>p.ear  within  the  walls,  ('icsar,  therefore,  being 
called  upon,  after  the  consuls,  to  deli\er  his 
mind,  on  the  same  (jucstiou,  declared,  thai  tlie 
])roceediugs  against  Leutulus,  and  the  rest,  were 
irregular  and  illegal  :  but  that  he  could  not  ap- 
j)rn\  e  the  desigu  of  punishiug  an\  body  i«)r  them  : 
that   all    the   v.  orUl   knew    his   sense   t)f  the  mat- 


*  Qui  .itli's-,*'  nobilissiiiins  adolt^cciilfs,  lioiu-stissimos  ti[iiitos  Ko- 
iDunos  drpri-catorcs  mea*  ^aliilis  jiissrrit  ;  «'osqiie  opciarviiii  suarum 
gludiii  &  la|»iclil>us  ol>ii'c«Tit.     Pro  Soxl.  IS, 

\'i(li  hiinc  ipMiiii  llcirti  ll^Kllll,  liiincii  &  ornaiiU'Dliiin  Ucipiil), 
p<rit'  iiitnliii  MTvonini  inaim — <|iia  in  lurli.i  C".  \'ibiriins,  sniator,  vir 
opliiiiiis,  (.:iiiii  hue  cum  cssct  una,  ita  est  inutilalus,  ut  viluu)  aniihciit. 
Pro  Mil.  14. 

•f  I'ri'ssa  voce  f>c  frinuli'iit.i,  (jiiod  iti  <  ivis  indciniiatoi  cssH  aiiiuiad- 
vi'fMirn,  id  nilji  di\ll  gravis  atKiur  \  i  ||(•llll•llll^^nll(:  displict  re.  J'o>t 
rt'd.  in  Si-n.  <>. 

Cum  ^.^l•<  intcrro^.utuH  (|iiid  srnrifi*>>  tli-  «i>nsulatu  inro,  i<-spond«M, 
CTudvliiainn  til>i  ron  |»la»-4Ti'.  in  l'i>.  0.  1 V  Mr.i|)«'i  uii»<  ricordiMU 
fi.I«e.     i''^\  Ti  <{   in  Si  n.  7. 
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ter,  and  tli  it  lie  had  given  his  vote  against  taking 
awav  theii  lives;  yet  he  did  not  thinls.  it  nMit  to 
propound  a  law,  at  this  time,  ahout  things  that  were 
so  long  past  *.  This  answer  was  arttVd,  and  agree- 
ahlc  to  the  pait  whieh  he  was  then  acting;  for  while 
it  confirmed  the  foundation  of  Clodius's  law,  it 
carried  a  shew  of  moderation  towards  Cicero;  or, 
as  an  ingenious  writer  expresses  it,  "  left  appear- 
"  ances  only  to  the  one,  hut  did  real  service  to  the 
''  01  her  f." 

In  this  same  assembly,  Clodius  got  a  new  law 
likewise  enacted,  that  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Republic;  viz.  the  repeal  of  the 
.^lian  and  Fusian  laws;  by  which  the  people  were 
left  at  liberty  to  transact  all  public  business,  even 
on  the  days  called  Fasti,  without  being  liable  to  be 
obstructed  by  the  magistrates,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever  j:.  The  two  laws,  now  repealed,  had 
been  in  force  about  a  hundred  years§;  and  made 
it  unlawful  to  act  any  thing  with  the  people,  while 
the  augurs  or  consuls  were  observing  the  heavens, 
and  taking  the  auspices.     This  wise  constitution 

*  Dio,  1.  38.  p.  6y.  t  Exil.  de  Cic.  p.  133. 

+  lisdem  cousulibus  sedentibus  atqiie  ir.spectantibiis  lata  lex;  est,  ne 
auspicia  valerent,  ne  qiiis  obminciaret,  ne  quis  legi  intercedcret ;  ut 
omnibus  fastis  diebiis  lei^em  ferre  liccret :  ut  lex  ALVvd,  lex  Kusia  ne 
▼aleret.  Qua  una  rogaiioiie  quis  non  inteliigat,  universain  Rempul)- 
licam  esse  deletani !  [Pro  Sext.  15.]  Sustulit  duas  leges,  .tliani 
&  Fusiam,  niaxime  Reipub.  salutares.    De  liarii^p.  resp.  'J7. 

The  Dies  Fasti  were  tbedaysoa  which  liie  courts  of  law  were  open, 
and  the  praetors  sal  to  hear  causes,  wliich  were  marked  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  calendars  :  but,  before  this  Clodian  law,  it  was  :iot  allowed 
to  transact  any  business  upon  them  with  the  people. 

§  Centum  prope  annos  legem  iEliam  &i  Fusiam  tenueramus.  In 
Pis.  5. 

VOL.  I.  A   A 
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was  the  m:iiii  support  of  tlic  aristoi'iaticiil  intcicst, 
and  a  ])CM))Ctua1  curb  to  the  }»ctuhincc  of  factions 
tribunes,  whose  ehief  opportunity  of  doing  niiscliief 
lav  in  tlieir  power  of  obtruding-  dangerous  laws 
n])on  the  city,  by  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
Cicero,  therefore,  frequently  laments  the  loss  of 
these  two  laws,  as  fatal  to  the  Rcjniblic ;  he  calls 
them,  the  most  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the 
state:  tlic  fences  of  thcii"  ci\il  ])cace  and  (juict  ; 
the  very  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  Rej)ublic; 
which  had  held  out  against  the  fierceness  of  the 
Gracchi ;  the  audaciousness  of  Saturninus ;  the 
mobs  of  Drnsus;  the  bloodslud  of  Cinna  ;  the 
amis  of  Sylla*;  to  be  abolished,  at  last,  by  the 
\  iolence  of  this  worthless  tribune. 

Pompe3%  who  bad  hitherto  been  gi\ing  Cicero 
the  strongest  assurances  of  bis  friendshiji,  and  been 
frecpicntaud  open  in  bis  \isits  to  bini,  began  now, 
as  tbe  j)l(jt  ripened  towards  a  crisis,  to  grow  cool 
and  reserved ;  while  the  Clodian  fiction,  fearinu, 
lest  he  might  be  induced,  at  last,  lo  |)rotcct  biin, 
were  emploviuLC  all  their  arls  to  inluse  i(';df)nsi(N 
and  suspicions  into  him,  of  a  design  against  bini. 
from  Cicero,  'riuy  postcrl  some  of  their  coulidcnts 
at  Cicero'.s  bouse,  to  watcb  bis  coming  thither,  and 
to  adnloni^ll  liim,  by  whispers  and  billets  put.  into 
jiis  bands,  to  be  caut  ions  of  NCiit  tiring  himself  there, 

*   I)cin<l»-  saiictisitiinas  Irgos,  .'Kliam&  Fiisiairi,  qua'  in  Gracchonmi 
frrnritatf.  A:  in  aiidacia  Saiiirnini,  &  in  colliivionc  Urusi,  i^-  incruoi' 
CJinn.'ino,  ••tiani  intrr  Syll.ma  artiia  vixi  runl,  solus  coiuulcari*  ac  pi 
pihilo  pularis.     In   Valin.  1'.     rro|)ugnacula  iiiuri<jiic  iiaiKjnillitalis  .% 
otii.     In  Pis.  4. 
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and  to  take  better  care  of  liis  life ;  which  was  in- 
culcated to  him,  likewise,  so  strongly  at  home,  by 
perpetual  letters  and  messages,  from  pretended 
friends,  that  he  tliought  lit  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  city,  to  his  house  on  the  Alban  hill*.  It 
cannot  be  iiiiagined,  that  he  could  cnterUiin  any 
real  apprehension  of  Cicero ;  both  Cicero's  cha- 
racter, and  his  own,  make  that  incredible :  but  if 
lie  had  conceived  any,  it  was  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
against  him,  but  against  the  common  enemies  of 
them  both,  lest  they  might  possibly  attempt  some- 
what in  Cicero's  name;  and,  by  the  opportunity  of 
charging  it  upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get  rid  of  them 
botli  at  the  same  time.  Ikit  the  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that,  being  obliged,  by  his  engage- 
ments with  Ciesar  to  desert  Cicero,  and  suffer  him 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  he  was  willing  to 
humor  these  insinuations,  as  giving  the  most  plau- 
sible pretext  of  excusing  his  perfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  with  him,  not  only  all  the 
best,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  city ;  de- 
termined to  run  all  hazards,  and  expose  their  lives 
for  his  safety  i" ;  and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 

'•*  Cum  iidem  ilium,  ut  me  mctuercl,  me  cavoret,  moiuicrunt;  iidem 
me,  miiii  ilium  uni  esse  iniinicissimuni,  dicerent. — Pr.  Dom.  XI. 

Quern — domi  mex  certi  liomines  ad  earn  rem  compositi  inonucruiit, 
lit  csset  cautior  :  ejusque  vilx  a  me  iiisidias  apud  me  domi  positas  esse 
dixerunt :  atque  hanc  ei  suspicionem  alii  litterismiUendis,  alii  inmciis, 
alii  coram  ipsi  excitaveruiit,  ut  iile,  cum  a  me  certe  nihil  timcret,  ab 
illis,  ne  quid  meo  nomine  molirentur,  cavendum  putaret.  Pro  Se\t. 
IS. 

t  Si  ego  in  causa  tarn  bona,  tanto  studio  senatus,  consensu  lam  in- 
credibili  bonoruni  omiMum,  tani  parato,  tota  dcnique  Italia  ad  omncm 
contentionem  e.xpedita.     lb.  16. 

A  A  C 
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the  stiengtb  of  Clodins  and  tlic  consuls,  if  tlie  tri- 
umvirate only  would  stand  neuter.  Before  things 
came,  therefore,  to  extremity,  lie  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  press  Pompey,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
know,  for  certain,  what  he  had  to  expect  from 
him  :  some  of  his  chief  friends  undertook  this  task; 
Luculhis,  Torqualus,  Lcntulus,  4>cc,  who,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  citizens,  went  to  find  him 
at  his  Alljan  villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him,  not 
to  desert  the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  re- 
ceived them  civilly,  though  coldly  ;  referring  them 
wholly  to  the  consuls,  and  declaring,  that  he,  be- 
ing only  a  private  man,  could  not  pretend  to  take 
the  field  against  an  armed  tribune,  without  a 
public  authority  ;  but  if  the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  would  enter  into  the  aflair,  he  would 
presently  arm  himself  in  their  defence*  With 
this  answer  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  the 
consuls,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before : 
Gabinius  treated  the  in  rudely;  but  Piso  calmly 
told  them,  that  he  was  not  so  stout  a  consul,  as 
Torf[uatus  and  Cicero  bad  been  ;  that  there  was  no 
need  of  arms,  or  fighting;  that  Cicero  might  save 
the  Kepublic  a  second  time,  if  he  pleased,  by 
withdrawing  himself;  for,  if  he  staid,  it  would 
cost  ail    infinite   (|nantity   of  (JNil  blood  ;  and,    in 

•  Nonnc  ail  ti*  L.  T^-iitnlns,  h.  Tor(|iiatiis,  M.  TaicuIIus  venit  ? 
Oiii  oinrii"^  ad  i-iiin  imilti(|up  iiuntules  oratiim  in  Alliainim  ul)Sfcra- 
tuiiu|iii'  vciinrani,  iir  niras  fortunas  dcseieivt,  cnin  Hripub.  fortuni? 
rnniuix  las. — ^r  mnlra  armnliiin  tribuniim  plcb.  siiir  consilio  publico 
rit.nTtaic  nolle:  (.'onsulibiis  ex  scualiis  consvillo  IN.iiipiib.  dcleiidcn- 
tibus,  se  armasuinptiiriitii.     iiii'io.  31. 
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short,  that  neither  lie,  nor  liis  colleague,  nor  his 
son-in-law,  Ccesar,  would  relinquish  the  party  of 
the  tribune*. 

After  this  repulse,  Cicero  resolved  to  make  his 
last  effort  on  Pompey,  by  throwing  himself,  in  per- 
son, at  his  feet.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Pompey 
slipt  out  at  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see  him  : 
but  it  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience;  and  when  he  began  to 
press,  and  even  sup|;Iicate  him,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting,  that  Pompey  flatly  refused  to  help 
him:  alledging,  in  excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity, 
which  he  was  under,  of  acting  nothing  against  the 
will  of  Caesar |.  This  experiment  convinced  Ci- 
cero, that  he  had  a  much  greater  power  to  contend 
with,  than  what  had  yet  appeared  in  sight:  he  called 
therefore,  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to 
take  his  final  resolution,  agreeably  to  their  advice. 
The  question  was.  Whether  it  was  best  to  stay, 
and  defend  himself  by  force ;  or  to  save  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  retreating,  till  the  storm  should 
blow  over?  Lucullus  advised  the  first;  but  Cato, 
and  above  all,  Hortensius,  warmly  urg-ed  the  last; 
which,  concurring  also  with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well 
as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own  family, 

*  Quill,  infelix,  responcleris  ? — Te  non  esse  tarn  fortem,  qnam  ipse 
Torquatus  in  conjulatu  fiiisset,  alitego:  niliil  opus  esse  ar.iiis,  nihil 
conteiitione  :  me  posse  iteriim  Ri.'nipni).  servare,  si  cessissem  ;  infini- 
tam  csdeiTi  fore,  si  reslitisseni.  Deindc  ad  e.\tremura,  ne  que  se. 
Deque  generiun,  neque  collegam  suuni  tribuno  pleb.  defuturum. 
lb. 

-f-  Is,  qiiinos  sibi  quondam  ad  pedes  stratos  ne  sublevabat  quidem, 
<^iii  se  nihil  contra  hujua  voluntatem  facere  poise  aiebat.  Ad  Att, 
\U.  4. 
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made  liini   resolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his  enemies, 
and  suhniit  to  a  voluntarv  exile*. 

A  little  hefore  his  retreat,  he  took  a  small  statue 
of  Minerxa,  whieh  had  lonp^  been  leverenecd  in  his 
family,  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  earryino-  it  to 
the  Capitol,  plaeed  it  in  the  temj)le  of  Jupiter,  under 
the  title  of  ]\Iincr>'a,  the  guardian  of  the  city  f.  His 
\  ic^v  might  possibly  he  to  signify,  tliat,  after  he  had 
dime  all  whieh  human  prudence  could  contrive,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Repu1)lic,  he  was  now  forced  to 
give  it  up  to  the  protection  of  the  gods  ;  since  no- 
thing less  than  the  interposition  of  some  tleity  could 
preserve  it  from  iiiin;  or  rather,  as  lie  himself  seems 
to  intimate,  in  the  uncertain  is^ucofhis  flight,  and 
the  ])lun(ler  of  liis  goods,  which  was  likely  to  ensue, 
he  had  a  mind  to  ])res<M\  e  this  sacred  image,  in  the 
most  (•ons|)icuoiis  part  of  the  city,  as  a  monnmenl' 
of  his  services,  which  would  naturally  excite  an  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  him  in  the  j)eoj)le,  Ijy 
lettiuir  them  see,  that  his  heart  was  still  then-, 
where  he  had  (k'|)osite(l  his  gods,  .\lier  this  act,  he 
withdrew  himself  in  the  night,  escorted  by  a  nume- 
rous guard  of  friends,  who,  after  a  days  journey  or 
two,  left  him,  with  great  exj)ressions  of  teiulerness, 
to|)tirsuehisway  towards  Sicily  ;  whieh  he  proposed 
for  the  place  oi' his  residence,  and  \^hl•)l^  for  his 
eminent  sfc:r\  ices  to  the  island,  \\v  assured  himself 
of  a  kind  rece))tion  and  safe  rctieat. 

•  Ija<:ryn)X  inr'oniiii  ui«' a<l  luorlfin  in- piohiljiirniiit.  U).  i.  I'lut. 
in  Cic. 

f  Xus,  qui  illiiin  ruslodriii  url)is,  ormiil)Us  i-rrptis  no'-lris  n-lnis  ac 
pcrditis,  violiiri  ah  inipiis  pussi  uon  siiimis,  iMmc|ue  t'X  nostra  donjo  in 
rpbius  palri*  (Jomtim  detulunu'^.     Dc  Lig.  J.  17. 
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X HE  wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  was 
reduced,  of  losing  either  his  country  or  his  life,  is 
sufficient  to  confute  all  the  cavils  of  those,  who, 
from  a  hint  or  two  in  his  writings,  obscurely 
thrown  out,  and  not  well  understood,  are  so  for- 
ward to  charge  him  with  the  levity  of  temporizing, 
or  selling  himself  for  any  bribe,  which  could  feed 
liis  vanity  :  for  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
lie  might  not  only  have  avoided  this  storm,  bat 
obtained  whatever  honors  he  pleased,  by  entering 
into  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate,  and  lendins: 
his  authority  to  the  support  of  their  power ;  and 
that  the  only  thing,  which  provoked  Caesar  to 
bring  this  calamity  upon  him,  was,  to  see  all  his 
offers  slighted,  and  his  friendsliip  utterly  rejected 
by  him*.  This  he  expressly  declares  to  the  senate, 
who  were  conscious  of  the  truth,  of  it ;  that  Ciesar 
liad  tried  all  means  to  induce  him  to  take  part  in 
the  acts  of  his  consulship :  had  offered  him  com- 
missions and  lieutenancies,  of  what  kind  and  with 
what  privileges  he  should  desire ;  to  make  him  even 
a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  three,  and  to  holdhim 
in  the  same  rank  of  friendship  with  Pompey  him- 
iself     "  All  which  I  refused,"  sa3's  he,  *'  not  out  of 

Hoc  sibi  contraxissc  videbatur  Cicero,  quod  inter  xx.  vires  divi- 
deiKlo  agro  Campauo  esse  noUiisset.     Veil.  Pat.  iJ.  43.    Ad  Att.  9-  -• 

A  A  4 
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"  sliglit  to  C'cvsar,  l)iit  constancy  to  my  principles; 
"  and  because  I  thouglit  the  acceptance  of  them 
'^  unbccomins;  the  character  wliich  I  sustained  ; 
"  how  wisely,  I  will  not  dispute  ;  l)ut  am  sure,  tliat 
"  it  was  firmly  and  bravely;  when,  instead  of 
"'  baffling  the  mahcc  of  my  enemies,  as  I  could 
"  easily  have  done,  by  that  help,  I  chose  to  sut!"cr 
''■  any  violence,  rather  tlian  to  desert  your  interest, 
•'  and  descend  from  my  own  rank  *." 

Caesar  continued  at  Home,  till  he  saw  Cicero 
driven  out  of  it :  but  had  no  sooner  laid  dow  n  his 
considship,  than  he  began  to  be  attacked  and  af- 
fronted himself,  by  two  of  the  new  pnetors,  L. 
Domitius  and  C.  Mennnius ;  who  called  in  (jues- 
tion  the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  several 
efforts,  in  the  senate,  to  get  them  annulled  by  pub- 
lic authority.  Ikit  the  senate  liad  no  stomach  to 
meddle  with  an  affair  so  delicate;  so  that  the  whole 
ended  in  some  fruitless  debates  and  altercations; 
and  Ca:sar,  to  j)icvent  all  attempts  of  that  kind, 
in  his  absence,  took  care  always,  by  force  of 
bribes,  to  secure  the  leading  magistrates  to  bis  in- 
terests;  antl  so  went  off  to  his  province  of  Gaulf. 

*  Consul  I'^it  cas  res,  (|uarimi  nic  paiticipcin  »*ssc  voliilt. — Mc 
ilk'  lit  Quiii(|ui'viraUmi  accipen-m  logavit ;  iik"  in  tribiis  sibi  conjiinc- 
tissiniis  Cons'.il.iiil)us  esse  vpluit ;  mihi  lecationt'ni,  «|iiain  vrllem, 
fjiianto  cum  lionore  vrllcin,  drtulit.  Qua:  ego  non  iiii;ialo  aniuio, 
8c»l  ol)^linationf(|uaf!ani  smtcnliic  rcpucliavi,  &c.   De  Prov,  Cons    17. 

t  Fmutus  (.'oiisiilatu,  C.  M(  iiiniio,  L.  Domilio  Fiatorihus,  dc 
siiprrioris  anni  actis  n'O-rfntiluis,  roRnitiont'in  Scnalui  drtiilit :  nee 
illo  suscipient**,  triduotpi**  per  irritas  ailiTtaliiincs  absiiiupto,  in  pio- 
viiiciam  abiit — ad  sociiritaliMn  ipiiiir  postcri  Uinpciis  in  niai>non»>i<)lio 
liabtiit  ohligarc  scmpi-r  annuos  niai;istratiis,  &  c  prliloiibus  non  alio* 
ailjiivan-,  aut  ad  hononm  pati  pci  vi  nirc,  (piain  qui  sibi  rcccpisscut 
propu(jnatoros  ab!>cntiain  suani. — Suutun.  J.  Cxs.  '23. 
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But  as  this  unexpected  opposition  gave  some  little 
ruffle  to  the  triumvirate  so  it  served  them,  as  an 
additional  excuse  for  their  behaviour  towards  Ci- 
cero ;  alledging,  that  their  own  dangers  were 
nearer  to  them  than  other  people's,  and  that  they 
were  obliged,  for  their  own  security,  not  to  irritate 
so  popular  a  tribune  as  Clodius  *. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone, 
Clodius  filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  slaves 
and  incencharies,  and  published  a  second  law,  to 
the  lioman  people,  as  he  called  them,  though 
there  was  not  one  hone'st  citizen,  or  man  of  credit 
among  themf.  The  law,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  scattered  passages  of  it,  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms  : 

Whereas,  M.  T.Cicero  has  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death,  unheard  and  uncondemned ;  and  for  that 
end  forged  the  authority  and  decree  of  the  senate : 
may  it  please  you  to  ordain,  that  he  be  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water:  that  nobody  presume  to  har- 
bour or  receive  him,  on  pain  of  death:  and  that 
whoever  shall  move,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step 
towards  recalling  hini,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy ;  unless  those  should  first  be  re- 
called to  life,  whom  Cicero  unlawfully  put  to 
death  J. 

*  Illi  autem  aliquo  turn  timore  perterriti,  quod  acta  ilia,  atque 
omnes  res  aani  suot-rioris  labefactaii  a  Piaeioribus,  intiniiari  a  Senatu, 
atque  prmcipibus  intatis  putabant,  Tnbunum  populareni  a  se  alie- 
nate nolebant,  sii;-.c]ue  sibi  propiora  pericula  esse,  quain  mca,  ioque- 
bantur.     Pro  Sext    )8 

f  Non  denique  si'riragii  iatorem  in  istatua  proscriptione  quenquam, 
nisi  furem  ac  sicariom  reperire  potuisti.     Pro  Do:n.  18. 

I  Vid.  Pro  Dom.  18,   19,  20,     Post  red.  iu  bea.  2.  x. 
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The  law  was  drawn  by  Sext.  Clodius,  the  kins- 
inan  and  prime  minister  of  the  tribune ;  thougli 
Vatinius  also  hiid  some  claim  to  it,  and  was  the 
only  one,  of  scnatorian  rank,  who  openly  approved 
it*.  It  was  essentially  null  and  invalid,  both  for 
the  matter  and  the  form :  for,  in  the  fnst  place, 
it  was  not  properly  a  law",  but  ^^'hat  they  called  a 
priviledgc,  or  an  act,  to  inflict  penalties  on  a  ])arti- 
cular  citizen  by  name,  without  any  previous  trial ; 
wliich  was  expressly  j)roliil)itcd  l'\'  the  most  sacred 
and  fundamental  con.stitutions  of  the  IJcpublic  |". 
Seconilly,  the  terms  of  it  wt^re  so  absurd,  that  they 
annulled  themselves  ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that  Ci- 
cero may  or  should  be,  but  that  he  be  inter- 
dicted;  which  was  impossible;  since  no  power  on 
earth,  says  Cicero,  can  make  a  thino-  to  be  done, 
before  it  be  done;];.  Thirdly,  the  penal  clause 
bcini;"  ^rounded  on  a  suu;i>estion  notoriously  false, 
that  Cicero  had  forced  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
it  could  not  po.i.sibly  stand,    for  want  of  a  founda- 

•  Ilanr  libi  Iccjem  S.  Cloiliiis  srripsit — liomini  it^cnlissiino  ac 
facinorosissimo  S.  C'lodio,  socio  tiii  sanguinis. — Hoc  In  !>(  riptorc,  hoc 
consiliario,  l)Oc;  iniiiislro — Ht-nipwb.  pcrdidisti.  Pro  Doin.  _.  \.  18. 
Illtr  1111U8  oidiiiis  iiostri  disccssu  im-o — palum  exMiltavit. — Pro  Scxt. 
64. 

•j-  Votant  Irgrs  iacrata*,  volant.  XI r.  (almla,  Irpt's  privatis  Iioiiiiiii- 
bus  irrogari.     Id  rst  ciiiin  I'rivilr^iuin.     Pro  Dom.  17. 

X  iNon  tiilit  lit  iiit«'rdicatiir  srd  ut  intrrdicUim  sit. — Scxte  nosier, 
bona  vcnia,  (juoniani  jam  diali<ti«iis  rs — quod  faclnm  non  esl,  ut  sit 
fartmn,  fi-rri  ad  popubnn,  aiil  v<rl)is  ullis  sanciri,  aul  sulTragiis  con- 
lirmari  polrst  >  ili.  is.  <iuid  ki  iis  verbis  srrij>ta  est  ista  proscriplio, 
ut  se  ipsa  dissolval  ?     ib.  1!>. 

N.  H.  Tin*  distinction  liere  iiiliinatcfj  bi-lwcrii  iiitrrdiratur,  antl 
interdieluni  hit,  dc-icrvcs  lli<-  allention  of  all  grannnanaiis.  Tliey  are 
coiiiinonly  used  indilferenily,  as  terms  wliolly  i'(]uivalent ;  yet,  ac- 
roriling  lo  Cicero's  criticism,  the  one,  wc  s'-e,  makes  the  sense  alj- 
siird,  where  the  other  is  jubt  arid  pcoper. 
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tion*.  Lastly,  though  it  providcfl  that  no  body 
should  har])Our  him,  yet  it  had  not  ordered  him  to 
be  expelled,  or  enjoined  him  to  quit  the  city  -f.  It 
was  the  custom,  in  all  laws  made  by  the  tribes,  to 
insert  the  name  of  the  tribe,  which  was  first  called 
to  vote,  and  of  the  n>an,  who  first  voted  in  it  for 
tlie  law ;  that  he  might  be  transmitted  down  with 
the  law  itself,  as  the  principal  espouser  and  pro- 
moter of  it  J.  This  honor  was  given  to  one  Sedu- 
lius,  a  mean,  obscure  fellow,  without  any  settled 
habitation,  who  yet,  afterwards,  declared,  that  he 
was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  knew  notliing 
at  all  of  the  matter:  M'hich  gave  Cicero  occasion 
h)  observe,  when  he  was  reproaching  Clodius  with 
this  act,  that  Scdulius  might  easily  be  the  first 
\oter,  who,  for  want  of  a  lodging,  used  to  lie  all 
niglit  in  the  forum ;  but  it  was  strange,  that  when  he 
\ras  driven  to  the  necessity  of  forging  a  leader,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  fmdamore  reputable  one§. 
With  this  law  against  Cicero,  there  was  another 

*  Ebl  c'liim,  quod  M.  Tiillius  falsiim  Senatus  consultuni  n.-tulerit, 
•^i  igitiir  reUilil  t'alsiim  Sciiatus  toDSultuiu,  turn  est  rogalio  ;  si  non  rc- 
tiilil,  nulla  est.     Pro  Doin.  W- 

f  "^rulisti  de  me  ne  rcfiperer,  noii  ut  cxireni — poena  est,  qui  rece- 
jierit  ;  quaui  onuu's  lu-glexerunt  ;  ejcctio  nulla  est.     lb,  20. 

I  Tribus  Sergia  principium  fuit:  pro  U'ribu,  Scxl.is  L.  F.  Varro 
primus  scivit.  This  was  the  form,  as  appears  from  fragments  of  tlio 
old  laws.  Vid.  Frontin.  de  Aqusd. — Fragment.  Legis  Fhoria^,  apud 
rei  agrar.  Scriptore=;.     Liv.  9.  3S. 

§  Sedulio  principe,  qui  se  illo  die  confirmat  Romcc  non  fuisse. 
Quod  si  non  fuit,  quid  te  audacius,  qui  in  ejus  nonicn  incideris? 
Quid  despcratius,  qui  ne  ementiendo  quidem  potueris  aucturem 
adumbrarc  meliorem  r  Sin  autem  is  primus  scivit,  quod  facile  potuit, 
propter  inopiam  tecti  in  foro  pernoctans.  Pro  Dom.  30.  Quam  Se- 
duUusse  ocgat  scivisse.     lb.  31. 
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publislit'd,  at  the  samc  time,  which,  accordins:  to 
the  stipulution  aheady  mentioned,  was  to  be  the 
pay  and  price  for  it;  to  grant  to  tlie  two  consuls 
the  provinces  above  specified,  with  a  provision  of 
whatever  troops  and  money  tlicy  thoiiglit  fit  *. 
Both  tlie  hiws  passed  without  opposition;  and  Clo- 
dius  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  first  of  them  in  ex- 
ecution ;  but  fell  to  work,  immediately,  in  plun- 
ciering-,  burning,  and  demolishing  Cicero's  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  The  best  part 
of  his  goods  Mere  divifjcd  between  the  two  con- 
suls ;  the  marble  columns  of  his  palatine  house 
were  carried  publicly  to  Piso's  father-in-law ;  and 
the  ricli  furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  his 
neighbour  Gabinius  ;  who  removed  even  the  trees 
of  his  plantations  into  his  own  grounds')";  and,  to 
make  the  loss  of  his  house  in  Kome  irretrievable, 
Clodius  consecrated  the  area,  on  which  it  stood,  to 
the  perj)etual  service  of  religion,  and  built  a  temple 
upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty  J. 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flames,  the  two  con- 

*  Ut  provincias  accipeniit,  quas  ipsi  vellont :  cxcrr.itiim  Si  pccu- 
Diam  qnaiitain  vcllcnt.  Pro  Si-xt.  x.  in  I'isnn.  lb.  Illo  ipso  die — • 
niilii  Ufitjiie  piilj.  pfiiiicios,  Gabiuio  &  l^isoiii  provincia  rogala  est. 
Pro  Si-\t.  '2  . 

f  Uiio  ••t)(lL'm<)iu- Inupcr**  (lonms  im-a  diiipicl);iliir,  anlcbat :  bona 
ad  viciiiuin  cohsnlem  ti«r  l*aLlii»;  de  'I'usciihnio  ad  ilrni  allcruiu  vici- 
nvim  ronuilnn  di-frrc  bantur.     Post  r«*d.  in  Sen.  7. 

Cuin  duimis  in  I'l-lalio,  villa  in  i  usculano,  altera  ad  ;!lteruMi  con- 
siilcni  iransforibuliir,  colunin:?  ntarniorcx  ex  a^dibiis  niris,  insp«'i> 
t.inti-  puptdo  Itoinunu,  ud  .Hocrriun  roiisidii  porlabantur;  in  fiuulum 
aiitein  vi(  ini  considis  non  instrunu  ntuni,  aiit  ornamenta  villa*,  sed 
etiani  arbores  tran^loribanliir.     Pro  I)<im.  24. 

\  Cum  siiiii  dic.it  se  luanibtm  domuiii  civis  oj)tiiiii  evciAissc,  Si  ••aut 
jiWiiu  inaiiibiib  coi.'iicra.'»sc.     lb.  'i). 
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suls,  with  all  their  seditious  crew  around  them, 
were  publicly  feasting  and  con<^ratulating  each 
other  for  their  victory,  and  for  having  revenged 
the  death  of  their  old  friends  on  the  head  of  Ci- 
cero: where,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius 
openly  bragged,  that  he  had  always  been  the  fa- 
vorite of  Catiline;  and  Piso,  that  he  was  cousin  to 
Cethegus*.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  while,  not  con- 
tent with  exerting  his  vengeance  only  on  Cicero's 
M)uses,  pursued  his  wife  and  children  with  the 
same  fury:  and  made  several  attempts  to  get  young 
Cicero,  the  son,  into  his  hands,  then  about  six 
years  old,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him -f:  but  the 
child  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  removed  from  the  reach  of  his  malice. 
Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly,  by  liis  orders, 
to  the  public  office,  or  tribunal,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting, to  he  examined,  about  the  concealment  of  her 
husband's  effects:  but,  being  a  wom.an  of  a  singular 
spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his  insults  with  a 
masculine  courage  J. 

But  while  Plodius  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing,  in 

*  Domus  anlebat  in  Palatio — Consules  epulabantur,  &  in  coninra- 
torum  gratiilatione  versahantiir ;  cum  alter  se  Cat, Hii.t  delkias,  alter 
Cetliegi  consobrimiin  fuisse  diceret.  Pro  Dom.  24.  in  Pison.  XI.  Pro 
gext.  24. 

f  Vexabatiir  uxor  inea:  liberi  ad  necem  quarrebantur.  Pro  Sext.  24. 

Quid  vos  uxor  im-a  niisera  violarat  ?  Quani  vexavistis  raptavistis-— 
quid  mearilia  ? — Quid  parvus  lilius? — Quid  lecerat,  quod  euni  toties 
per  insidias  intcrlict^re  voluistis? — Pro  Doni.  23. 

:j:  A  te  quidem  omnia  fieri  tortissime,  alciue  amantissime  video :  nee 
miror;  nam  ad  me  P.  Valerius — scripsit  id  quod  ego  maximo  cum 
fletu  legi,  qiiemadmodum  a  Veslaj  ad  tabuiam  Valeriam  ducta  esses. 
Ep.  Fam.  14.  2. 
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this  affair,  but  the  gratificutidn  of  liis  rcvciir^c,  he 
was  carrvinii:  on  a  piiNatc  interest,  at  tlie  same 
time  which  he  had  much  at  licart.  Tiic  house,  in 
wliich  lie  liimself  lived,  was  coutin-uous  to  a  part  of 
Cicero's  ground;  which,  heing  now  laid  open,  made 
that  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  the  most  airy  and  de- 
sirable situation  in  Rome  :  his  intention,  therefore, 
was,  by  the  purchase  of  another  house,  which  stood 
next  to  him,  to  make  the  Avhole  area  his  own,  with 
the  beneiit  of  the  fine  portico  and  temple  annexed  : 
so  that  he  had  no  sooner  demolished  Cicero's  house, 
than  he  began  to  treat  with  the  owner  of  the  next, 
Q.  Seius  rostunuis,  a  Roman  knight,  who  abso- 
lutely refused  to  sell  it,  and  declared,  tiiat  Clodius, 
of  all  men,  should  never  have  it,  while  he  lived: 
Clodius  threatened  to  obstruct  his  windows;  but 
finding  that  neither  his  threats,  nor  offers  availed 
any  thing,  he  contrived  to  get  the  knight  poisoned; 
and  so  bought  the  house,  after  his  death,  at  the  sale 
of  his  effects,  by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  the  remaining  part  of 
Cicero's  area,  which  was  not  included  in  the  con- 
secration, and  was  now  also  cxj)Osed,  by  his  direc- 
tion, to  a  jjublic  auction  ;  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  ;iny  citi/en  w  ho  would  hid  lor  it,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  buy  it  in  his  own  name,  he  was  forced 
to  provide  an  obseuii',  needy  I'ellow,  called  Scato,  to 
purchase  it  for  him,  and,  by  that  means,  became 
master  of  tlie  most  spacious  habitation  in  all  the 
city  *. 

*  Ipse  cum  loti  illius,  cum  :nliiiin  ciipidilalc  flagrarft.    Pro  Dom. 
41. 
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This  desolation  of  Cicero's  fortunes  at  home,  and 
the  misery  wliich  lie  suflf^ered  abroad,  in  being 
deprived  of  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him,  soon 
made  him  repent  of  the  resolution  of  his  flight; 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  his 
counsellors,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  fears, 
and  the  perplexity  which  he  was  under,  pushed 
him  to  an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglorious.  This 
he  chiefly  charges  on  Hortensius ;  and  though  he 
forbears  to  name  him  to  Atticus,  on  account  of  the 
strict  friendship  between  them,  yet  he  accuses  him 
very  freely  to  his  brother,  Quintus,  of  coming 
every  day,  insidiously,  to  his  house,  and,  with  the 
greatest  professions  of  zeal  and  affection,  perpetu- 
ally insinuating,  to  hiy  hopes  and  fears,  that,  bv 
giving  way  to  the  present  rage,  he  could  not  fail 
of  being  rccalledj  witli  glory,  in  three  days  time"^^ 

jNIoiHimentum  iste,  nunquam  aut  religioiicin  ullam  excogitavit : 
habitare  laxe  &  magiiilice  vokiit :  diiasqiie  &  magiias  &■  Mobiles 
donios  conjungcre,  Eodem  puiicto  tcniporis  (|uo  nieus  discessui 
isti  caiisam  cxdis  eripuit,  a  Q.Seio  coutendit,  lit  domum  sibi  venderet. 
Cum  ille  id  negarct,  primo  so  kiniinibus  ejus  esse  obstructunim  mina- 
baUir.  Afiirmabat  Postunius,  se  vivo,  donium  suaiii  istius  iuin(|uain 
futuram.  Acutus  adolescens  ex  istius  sennone  iiilellexit,  quid  lieri 
oporterct.  Hominem  vcneno  apertissime  sustulit.  Emit  domum, 
licitatoribus  defatigatis — in  Palatio  pulchenimo  prospectu  porlicum 
cum  coiiclavibus  pavimentatam  trecentum  prduiii  coiicupierat ;  am- 
plissimum  peristvlum,  facile  ut  omnium  domosSc  iaxitate  &  dignitate 
superaret :  &  homo  religiosiis,  cum  a;des  meas  idem  emerct  &  vende- 
ret,  tamcn  illis  tantis  tenchris,  uon  ausus  est  suum  nomen  emptioni 
ascribere.     Vosuit  scilicet  Scatonem  ilium.     Pro  Doni.  44. 

At  in  iis  a'dibus,  quas  tu  Q.  Seio  Equite  Romano — per  te  apertis- 
sime interfecto,  teiies.     De  Harnsp.  rcspon.  14. 

*  Me  summa  simulatione  amoris,  summaque  assiduitatc  quotidiana 
sceleratissime,  insidiossimeque  tractavit,  adjunclo  etiam  Arrio,  quorum 
ego  consiliis,  promissis,  pra;ceptis  destittitus,  in  banc  calamitateiu 
jncidi.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  3. 

tixpe  Iriduo  summa  cum  gloria  dicebar  esse  rediturlis.     lb.  4. 
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Hortensius  was  particularly  intimate,  at  this  time, 
with  Pompey  ;  and  might,  possibly,  be  employed 
to  urge  Cicero  to  this  step,  in  oidcr  to  save  Pom- 
pey the  d;sL>race  of  being  forced  to  act  against  him 
with  a  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it 
Avas  Pompey 's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicero  the 
most :  not  for  its  being  contrary  to  his  oaths, 
M'hich  the  ambitious  can  easily  dispense  with,  but 
to  his  interest,  which  they  never  neglect,  but 
through  wcaivness.  The  consideration  of  what 
was  useful  to  Pompey,  made  him  depend  on  his 
assistance*:  he  could  have  guarded  against  his 
treachery,  but  could  not  suspect  him  of  the  folly, 
of  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  Cxsar,  who  was 
the  principal  mover  and  director  of  the  whole 
affair. 

In  tliis  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of  his  mind, 
stung  with  tlie  recollection  of  his  own  mistakes, 
and  the  perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  frequently 
laments,  that  he  had  not  tried  the  fate  of  arms, 
and  resolved  either  to  conquer  bravely,  or  fall 
honorably:  which  he  dwells  so  much  upon,  in  his 
letters,  as  to  seem  persuaded,  that  it  would  have 
been  his  wisest  cour:?e.  But  this  is  a  problem 
not  easy  to  be  soh  ed  :  it  is  certain  that  his 
enemies  were  using  all  arts,   to  urge    him  to  the 

*  Scd  si  qiilsqMam  fuissrt,  qui  inc  Pompeii  niiiuis  libcrali  rcsponso 
pcrlerrilum,  a  Uir|)is.>in)oconsilio  rfvocarot.     vXti  Atl.3.  13. 

MulJa,  qiix  iiu-ntiMn  fxlurljarnit  nicain:  siibila  dt'loctio  Pompeii. 
Ad  (iiiii).  J'r.  ].  4. 

Niillimi  fht  meiim  p'-cca(iim,  nisi  (|ii()(i  iis  credidi,  a  qiiiliiis  infas 
putaram  t^st-  me  decipi,  aiit  ttiaiu  quibiis  uc  id  txprdirc  cjuidcm 
arbilrabar.     lb. 
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resolution  of  retreating ;  as  if  tliey  appreliended  the 
consc(iuences  of  his  stay;  and  that  the  real  aim  of 
the  triumvirate  was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  Immble 
him  :  yet,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  all  resistance 
must  have  been  in  vain,  if  they  had  found  itneces- 
saiy  to  exert  tlieir  strength  against  him  ;  and  that 
tliey  had  already  proceeded  too  far,  to  suffer  liim 
to  remain  in  the  city,  in  defiance  of  them ;  and  if 
their  power  had  been  actually  employed  to  drive 
liim  away,  his  return  must  have  been  the  more  des- 
perate, and  they  the  more  interested  to  keep  him 
out;  so  tliat  it  seems  to  have  been  his  most  pru- 
dent part,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  his  character, 
to  yield,  as  he  did,  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

But  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  motives  of  his 
retreat,  in  the  speeches,  which  he  made  after  liis 
return,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  "  When 
"  I  saw  the  senate,"  says  he,  "  deprived  of  its  lead- 
"  ers;  myself  partly  pushed,  and  partly  betrayed 
*'  by  the  magistrates,  the  slaves  enrolled  by  name, 
"  under  the  color  of  fraternities ;  the  remains  of 
"  Catiline's  forces  brought  again  into  the  field, 
•'  under  their  old  chiefs ;  the  knights  terrified  with 
■'  proscriptions;  the  corporate  towns  with  military 
"  execution  ;  and  all  with  death  and  destruction; 
■'  I  could  still  have  defended  myself  by  arms;  and 
"  was  advised  to  it  by  my  brave  friends,  nor  did  I 
*'  want  that  same  courage,  which  you  had  all  seen 
"  me  exert  on  other  occasions ;  but  when  I  saw,  at 
"  the  same  time,  that,  if  I  conquered  my  present 
"  enemy,  there  were  many  more  behind,  whom  I 
*  had  still  to  conquer;    that,  if  I  happened  to  be 

VOL.   I.  B  B 
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"  conquered,  many  honest  men  would  fall  both 
*'  with  me,  and  after  me;  that  there  were  people 
"  enough  reaily  to  revenue  the  tribune's  blood, 
'^  while  the  punishment  of  mine  \\ ould  be  left  to 
"■'  the  forms  ot'  a  trial  and  to  posterity  ;  I  resolved 
*'  not.  to  employ  force  in  delendinn-  niy  private 
*' safetv,  after  I  had  defended  that  of  the  public 
''without  it;  and  was  williuu,".  I'lat  honest  men 
"•  should  rather  lament  the  ruin  of  my  fortunes 
'*  than  make  their  o\\  n  des))erate,  by  adheiing-  to 
*'me:  and  if,  after  all,  I  had  fallen  alone,  that 
'•  would  have  been  dishonora])le  to  myself;  if 
"  amidst  the  slaughter  of  my  citizens,  fatal  to  the 
''  Republic*." 

In  another  speech;  "  If  in  so  good  a  cause,"  says 
lie,  "  supported  with  such  zeal  by  the  senate;  by  the 
*'  concurrenceof  all  bone<;t  men  ;  by  tlie  ready  help 
"  of  all  Italv;  I  had  given  way  t(i  the  rage  ot"  a  (U's- 
**  spicable  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of  two  con- 
"  temptible  consuls,  Inurstown  myself  to  have  been 
"  a  coward,  without  heart  or  head — but  there  were 
'^  other  things  which  moved  me.  ']'h«t  fury  Cl'xli^is 
"  was  perpetually  j)i()c-laiming  in  his  harangues, 
"  that  what  he  di<l  against  me,  was  done  by  the 
"  autJiorirv  of  Pomjx-y,  (.'rassus  and  (.'iusar — that 
*•  these  rinee  uere  his  eounsellois  iu  the  cabinet, 
"  his  leatlers  in  the  field;  one  oi"  wh(.>m  had  an 
**  arniy  alreadv  in  Italy,  and  the  oilier  iwo  could 
"  raise  one  whenever  they  pleascil.  What  tlien? 
"  VVasit  mv  part  to  regard  the  vain  Inags  of  an 
"  enemy,  falsely  thrown  out  against  those  oniinent 

•  Po^lrpiJ.  ill  S.-ii.  I.i,  l4. 
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"  men?  No;  it  was  not  his  talking,  but  their  silence 
"  which  shocked  mc;  and,  thougli  they  had  other 
"  reasons  tor  holding  tlicir  tongues,  yet,  to  one  in 
''  my  circumstances,  their  saying  nothing,  was  a 
*'  declaration  ;  their  silence  a  confession  :  they  had 
"  cause,  indeed,  to  l)e  alarmed  on  their  own  ac- 
"  count,  lest  their  acts,  of  the  year  before,  should 
"  be  annulled  by  the  praetors  and  the  senate — many 
"  people,  also,  were  instilling  jealousies  of  me  into 
"  Pompey,  and  perpetually  admonishing  him  to 
"  beware  of  mc ;  and  as  for  Csesar,  whom  some 
'*  imagined  to  be  angry  with  me,  he  was  at  the 
"  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army,  the  command  of 
*'  which  he  had  given  to  Appius,  my  enemy's  bro- 
**  ther.  When  I  saw  all  this,  which  was  open  and 
"  manifest  to  every  body ;  what  could  I  do  ?  When 
"  Clodius  declared,  in  a  public  speech,  that  I  must 
"  cither  conquer  twice  or  perish  :  so  that  neither 
"  my  victory,  nor  my  fall,  would  have  restored  the 
"  peace  of  the  Republic  *." 

Clodius,  having  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Ci- 
cero, proposed  another  law,  not  less  violent  and  un- 
just, against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus;  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  pro- 
\incc,  and  confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince 
was  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by 
the  same  right  of  hereditary  succession  ;  in  full 
peace  and  amity  with  Rome;  accused  of  no  prac- 
tices, nor  suspected  of  any  designs  against  the 
Republic ;  whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and 
covetous ;  so  that  the  law  was  an  unparalleled  act  of 

*  Pro  St'xt.  16— IS,  19. 
}?  £  2 
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injustico,  and  wluit  Ci<'cro,  in  a  public  spccrli.  did 
not  scruple  to  call  a  iircrc  vohhcrv*.  Ijut  Clodiu.. 
had  an  old  o-mdn-e  to  the  kin«::,  tor  rcfusinsj  to 
ransom  liim,  whcu  he  was  taken  hv  the  pirates, 
and  sendinp;  him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of  two 
talents  I :  "  and  what,"  says  Cicero,  "  must  other 
''  kings  think  of  their  security,  to  see  their  crowns 
"  and  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  a  tribune  and  six 
"  hundred  mercenaries  I?''  The  law  j)asscd,  how- 
ever, without  an}-  opposition  ;  and  to  sanctify  it, 
as  it  were,  and  give  it  the  better  face  and  color  of 
justice,  Cato  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  it : 
which  gave  Clodius  a  double  pleasure,  by  imposing 
so  shameful  a  task  upon  the  graN  est  man  in  Iconic. 
It  was  a  part,  likewise,  of  the  same  hiM',  as  w  ell 
as  of  Cato's  connnission,  to  restoie  certain  exiles 
of  Hvzantium,  whom  their  city  had  diiscn  out,  tor 
crimes  against  the  public   peace  v"^.     '1  he  engaging 

•  Qui  cum  lege  iicfaria  rtoli'iniiiini,  Rcgcm  C'v|)ri,  fratrL-m  Mr- 
gis  Ak-xandriiii,  coclrm  jure  n-giKiiUcin,  causa  incognita,  publi- 
cassi-s,  po[juUinique  Uoiiumuni  scfk're  obligasses:  cum  in  ejus 
regnuin,  bona,  fortunas,  lalrociuiuni  luijus  iin|H'rii  iininisissi-s,  cuju- 
cum  pair*',  avo,  niajoribus,  socictas  nobis  &  auiicilia  tuissft.  l*io 
Doui.  8. 

Ki.-x  amicus,  nulla  injuria  <"omnu-inoiata,  tiulli^  rcpciiiis  ri^bu<, 
rum  bonis  omnibus  pul)licari'tur.  I'ro  S«'Xt.  Jw.  Do  ([uo  nulla  \m- 
t|u.iin  su.  picio  (luiior.     lb.  '.'7, 

f  Dio,  38.  p.  78.     Appian.  I.  ?.  Ai\. 

J  Kn  !  cur  cxtcri  Ih-gf-s  slab] ItMii  rssr  fortuuam  suam  arlnlrtt.lur, 
cuiu — vidcant,  pi-r  tribunum  aH(|u«Mi  ii  si-.xcontas  opi'iv.'.  se  foiluni-. 
!.|)oliari,  &  ri'gMo  ouuii  possf  nudari '     I'm  S»*\t.  27. 

^  llujus  prciMiia-  (li'portanda*,  Sk,  si  (piis  <;uuiu  jus  drti  iidrn't,  bcllu 
gf.icndo  Catoni'm  pratrcisli.     Pro  Dout.  S. 

At  ctiam  o'j  ncgotio  .M.  Catonis  splendoirm  n)ai.ular<'  vuburunf. 
Pro  Scxt.  'JH. 

Tu  una  leg'.'  luli-iti,  ut  C\prius  HfV — cum  boni"<  omnibus  sub 
prrcont"  subjiccrdur,  5c  cxulca  B\/inf'nm  ri(Uurr<iihir.  Kii'im, 
JLaquit,  utraquc  (lo  r<'  ncgolitun  dc«li.     I'lo  Dvu    .'> 
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Cato,  in  such  dirty  work,  was  a  master-piece,  and 
served  many  purposes  of  great  use  to  Clodius : 
first,  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  magistracy ;  secondly,  to  fix  a  blot 
on  Cato  himself,  and  shew,  that  the  most  rigid 
pretenders  to  virtue  might  be  caught  by  a  proper 
bait :  thirdly,  to  stop  his  mouth,  for  the  future, 
as  he  openly  bragged,  from  clamoring  against  ex- 
traordinary commissions :  fourthly,  to  oblige  him, 
above  all,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts, 
by  his  submitting  to  bear  a  part  in  them*  The 
tribune  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Cato  taken  in 
his  trap  ;  and  received  a  congratulatory  letter  upon 
it  from  Caesar,  addressed  to  liim  in  the  familiar 
style,  of  Caesar  to  Clodius;  which  he  read  publicly 
to  the  people,  as  a  proof  of  the  singular  intimacy 
between  them  j".  King  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean 
while,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law,  and  of 
Cato's  approach  towards  Cyprus,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison ;  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  of 
losing,  at  once,  both  his  crown  and  his  wealth. 
Cato  executed  his  commission  with  great  fidelitv : 
and  returned,  the  year  following,  in  a  kind  of  tri^ 

*  Sub  honorificentissimo  niinisterii  titulo  M.  Catonom  a  Rep.  re- 
legavit.  [\'cll.  Pat.  J.  43  ]  Non  ilU  oriKUidiiin  M.  Catonein,  scU 
rclt'gandum  putaverunt:  qui  in  conciont'  palam  dixerir.t,  linguani  se 
evellis5e  Catoni,  qua;  semper  contra  extraordiiiarias  potestates  libera 
fuisset.  Quod  si  ille  reputliasset,  dubitatis  quiu  ei  vis  csset  aliata, 
cum  omnia  acta  illius  aimi  per  ilium  uuum  l^befactari  vidorentur? 
Pro  Sext.  28,  '29. 

Gratulari  tibi,  quod  idem  in  posterum  Jul.  Catoneni,  tribuuatu 
tuo  removisses.     Pro  Dom.  <J. 

t  Litteras  in  concione  recitasti,  quas  tibi  a  C.  Cxsarc  missas  esse 
Jiceres.  C;esar  Pulchro.  Cum  etiam  es  argumentatus,  amoris 
esse  hoc  siguum,  cum  nonxinibiis  tantum  utcretur.     lb. 
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umph  to  Rome,  with  all  the  king's  eftects  reduced 
into  money,  amounting  to  about  a  million  and  a 
lialf  sterling;  which  he  delivered,  with  great  pomp, 
into  the  public  treasury  *. 

This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by  Ci- 
cero; though  he  touches  it  in  his  public  speeches 
with  some  tenderness,  for  the  sake  of  Cato;  whom 
he  labors  to  clear  from  any  share  of  the  iniquity ; 
*'  The  commission,"  says  he,  "  was  contrived,  not 
"  to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato;  not  oflcred,  but 
"  imposed  upon  him.  Why  did  he  then  obey  it  ? 
"  Just  as  he  had  sworn  to  obey  other  laws,  which 
"  he  knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  expose 
"'*  himself  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and,  without 
"  doing  any  goofl,  depri\  e  the  Kej)ublic  of  such  a 
"  citizen.  If  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  law,  he 
"  could  not  have  hiiulered  it;  the  stain  of  it  would 
'•  still  have  stuck  upon  the  lu'public,  and  he,  him- 
"  self,  suffered  violence  for  rejecting  it ;  since  it 
"  would  ha\('  been  a  j)iecedent,  for  inxalidating  all 
"  the  other  acts  of  that  year :  he  considered  therc- 
"  fore,  that  since  the  scandal  of  it  could  not  be 
"  avoided,  he  was  the  person  best  (jualilied  to 
*'  draw  good  out  of  e\  il,  and  to  serve  his  country 
"  well,  tlunigh  in  a  bad  cause  |."  But,  howsoever, 
this  may  color,  it  cannot  justify  Cato's  conduct; 
who  valued  himself  highly  upon  his  Cyprian  trans- 
actions; and,  tor  the  sake  of  that  commission,  was 
«liawn  in,  as  Clodius  expected,  to  support  tlie  au- 
thority from  wliieh  it  (lowed,  and  to  maintain  the 

*  riiit.— Cato.  Mor.  3.  9. 
t  I'ro  btxl.  U6,  UV. 
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legality  of  Clodius's  tribunate,  in  some  warni  de- 
bates even  with  Cicero  liimself  *. 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there 
was  one,  likewise,  to  give  relief  to  the  private 
members  of  corporate  towns,  against  the  public 
injuries  of  their  communities.  The  purpose  of  it 
was  specious,  but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a 
creature  of  his  own,  one  JMerula,  of  Anagnia^  who 
had  been  punished,  or  driven  from  liis  city,  for 
tiome  notorious  villanies,  and  who,  in  return  for 
this  service,  erected  a  statue  to  his  patron,  on  part 
of  the  area  of  Cicero's  house,  and  inscribed  it  to 
Clodius,  th^  author  of  so  excellent  a  law.  But  as 
Cicero  told  h.im,  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
the  place  itself  where  the  statue  stood,  the  scene 
of  so  memorable  an  injury,  confuted  both  the  ex- 
cellency of  tiie  law  and  the  inscription '|'.  - 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Cicero  in  his 
flight;  who  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  IMarch  ; 
for,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  we  fmd  him  at  Vibo ; 
a  town  in  the  most  southern  part  of  Italy ;  where 
he  spent  several  days,  with  a  friend,  named  Sica : 
here  he  received  the  eopy  of  the  law  made  against 
liim;  ^vhjch,  after  some  alteration  and  correction, 
hxcd  the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  Italy  |\     His    thougjjts    liad 

*  Plut.  in  Cato.     Dio,  1.  39.  100. 

f  Li'geiii  de  injiiriis  publicis  tulisti,  Aiikagnino  nescio  cui  Me- 
nila;  per  gratiam,  ijui  libi  ob  earn  legem  slatuam  tibi  in  ineis  a-dibus 
posuit;  ut  locus  ipse  in  tua  tanta  injuria  le^ein  c^  inscrijitionem 
SlaUisp  refelleret.  Qua;  res  Anagninis  niuUo  niajori  dolori  fuit, 
quam  qn:e  idem  ille  gladiator  scelera  Anagnia>  tecerat.  Pro  Doni.  30. 
.  X  Alla.ta  est  nobis  rogatio  de  pernicie  mea,  in  qua  (piod  correclum 
Cit,  audieramus  cisc   ejusmodi,  ut   inihi   ultra   quadriiigeuta  uiillia 
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hitherto  been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily;  but  when  lie 
was  arrived  within  sight  of  it,  the  praetor,  C.  Vir- 
srilius,  sent  him  word,  that  he  nuist  not  set  his  foot 
in  it,  This  was  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  the  first 
taste  of  the  misery  of  disgrace;  that  an  old  friend, 
who  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him*,  of  the  same 
party  and  principles,  should  refuse  him  shelter  in  a 
calamit}',  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by 
his  services  to  the  Republic ;  speaking  of  it  af- 
terwards, when  it  w^as  not  his  business  to  treat  it 
severely,  "  See,"  says  he,  "  the  horror  of  these 
"  times ;  when  all  Sicily  was  coming  out  to  meet 
*'  me,  the  praitor,  who  had  often  felt  the  rage  of 
**  the  same  tribune,  and  in  the  same -canse,  would 
"  not  suflcr  me  to  come  into  the  island.  What 
'*  shall  I  say?  That  Virgilius,  such  a  citizen,  and 
"  such  a  man,  had  lost  all  benevolence,  all  remem- 
*'  brancc  of  our  connnon  sufferings,  all  his  piet}', 
"  humanity,  and  faith  towards  me?  No  such  thing  : 
"  he  was  afraid,  how  he  should  singly  sustain  the 
"  wei'»ht  of  that  storm,  which  had  overpowered 
"  our  joint  forces  t- 

This  unexpected  repulse  IVom  Sicily  obliged  him 
to  change  his  route,  and    turn  hack  again  towards 

li«:crct  esaC — st;itiiii  iti  r  Rrviiulisiuin  vtraiis  contiili — nc  &  Sica,  ajjiiil 
rjtinii  t-ruin,  pcrirol. — Ad  Alt.  .3,  4. 

•  riiil.  in  Cic. 

f  Siciliain  petivi  aiiiino,  (|u;r  &  ipsa  «'rat  milii,  sicut  tlonuis  una, 
conjunctu;  &  obtiucbaUir  a  X'irgilio :  t|iiociiin  me  iiiio  vcl  maxime 
twill  vrtusta  amicilia,  tiiin  inei  fralris  collfgia,  turn  Ki-sinib.  socia- 
rat.  Vide  nunc  calii^incm  tcmpoiuni  illoriwn.  Cum  ipsa  p.rne 
insula  niilii  st-se  obviam  torn-  vcllct,  pia'tor  ilk-  cjusdcm  tribuni 
picb.  ronr.ionibus  propter  cand«.'in  Kripub.  causam  sx-pe  vexatus, 
niliil  aniplius  dico,  iM  nic  in  Sicilianj  vt-nire  uoluit,  Scl.  Pro  Cu. 
i'lacc.  40. 
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Biundisium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Greece  :  he  left 
Vibo,  tlicretbrc,  tliat  he  niiglit  not  expose  his  host 
Sica  to  any  danger,  for  entertaining  him  ;  expect- 
ing to  find  no  quiet,  till  lie  couki  remove  himself 
beyond  the  hounds  prescribed  })y  the  law.  But  in 
this  he  found  himself  mistaken;  for  all  the  towns 
on  his  road  received  him  with  the  most  public 
marks  of  respect ;  inviting  him  to  take  up  his  quar« 
ters  with  them,  and  guarding  him,  as  lie  passed 
throuii'h  their  territories,  with  all  imao-inable  honor 
and  safety  to  his  person.  He  avoided,  liowever, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  public  places;  and  when 
he  came  to  Brundisium,  woidd  not  enter  into  the 
city,  though  it  expressed  the  warmest  zeal  for  his 
service,  and  offered  to  run  all  hazards  in  his  de- 
fence *. 

In  this  interval,  he  was  pressing  Atticus  in  every 
letter,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  come  to 
him  :  and,  when  he  removed  from  Vibo,  gave  him 
dailv  intelligence  of  all  his  staws,  that  he  mioht 
know  still  where  to  lind  him  ;  taking-  it  for  srant- 
€d,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  follow  him  |.     But 

*•  Cum  omnia  ilia  Municipia,  qua;  sunt  a  Yibone  Brundisiiim, 
in  fide  mea  essent,  iter  mihi  tutum,  multis  iniiiitantibus,  niaguo 
cum  sue  mctu  pr.Tstilerunt.  Biundisium  veni,  vd  potius  ad  ma-- 
ni^  accessi.  Urbcm  unam  mihi  amicissimauj  decliiiavi,  quae  se  vel 
potius  exscindi,  quam  e  sue  complexu  ut  eriperer  facile  pateretur. 
lb.  41. 

f  Sed  te  oro,  ut  ad  me  Vibonem  statim  venias. — Si  id  non  fcceris 
rr.irabor,  sed  conlido  te  esse  factunim.     Ad  Alt.  3,  1. 

Nunc,  ut  ad  te  antea  scrips!,  si  ad  nos  veneris,  consilium  totiuS 
rci  capiemus.     lb.  U. 

Iter  Brundisium  versus  contuli — nunc  tu  propera,  ut  nos  conse- 
quare,  si  modo  recipiemur.     Adiuic  invitamur  benigne.     lb.  3. 

Nihil  mihi  optatius  cudere  posse,  quam  ut  lu  me  quam  primuni 
consequare.     lb.  4, 
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Atticus  sccnis  to  have  ti,ivcii  him  no  aii^^wcr  on  this 
head,  nor  to  have  had  any  thought.s  of  .stirring  tVom 
Home  :  he  was  persuaded,  perhap.s,  that  hi.s  com- 
pany abroad  could  be  of  no  other  use  to  him,  than 
to  give  some  httle  rehef  to  his  present  chagrin  ; 
whereas  his  continuance  in  the  city  might  be  of  the 
greatest;  not  only  in  reHeving,  but  removing  his 
calamity,  and  procuring  his  restoration :  or,  we 
may  imagine,  what  his  character  seems  to  suggest, 
that  though  he  had  a  greater  love  for  Cicero,  than 
for  any  man,  yet  it  was  always  with  an  exception, 
of  not  involving  himself  in  the  distress  of  his  friend, 
or  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  by  taking 
any  share  of  another's  misery;  and  that  he  was 
following  only  the  dictates  of  his  teni})er  and  prin- 
ciples, in  sparing  himself  a  trouble,  which  MoukJ 
have  made  him  suffer  more  than  his  philosophy 
could  easily  bear.  liut,  \vhate\er  was  the  cause,  it 
gave  a  fresh  mortification  to  Cicero ;  who,  in  a 
letter  upon  it,  say.s,  "  I  made  no  doubt  Init  that 
''  I  should  .see  you  at  Tarentum  or  Uruufiisium  :  it 
**  would  have  been  convenient  for  many  reasons; 
''  and,  above  all,  for  my  design  <jf  si)cnding  some 
*'  time  with  you  in  Kpirus,  aiul  regulating  all  my 
"  measures  by  yojir  advice  :  but  since  it  has  not 
"  liappencd,  as  I  wished,  I  shall  add  this  also  to 
*'  the  great  number  of  mv  other  adiictions  *.'  He 
was  now  lodged  in  the  \  ilia  ot"  M,  Lcnius  Flaccus, 

*  Non  flit  r;tt  initii  (liii)iuMi,  <|iiiii  ti-  'I'-irriiti  aut  BruiuliNii  viMirus 
rsscm  :  ithiur  ail  iiiwlta  pcitiimit ;  in  cb,  ^:  lit  in  l-piio  consist*  - 
renins,  /t  (Ic  rrliiiiiis  rfbiis  tuo  consilio  iittTftmir.  (iiioniain  id  noi» 
coiuigit,  nit  hoc  (luofjiJi,-  in  inat^no  nvinn-ro  uobliorum  iiialoruni. 
lb.  b. 
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not  far  from  tlic  walls  of  Brundisium  ,  where  lie 
arrived  on  the  seveuteentli  of  April,  and  on  the  last 
of  the  same  month,  embarked  for  Dyri'liachimn. 
In  his  account  of  himself  to  his  wife,  "  1  spent 
"  thirteen  days,"  says  lie,  "  with  Flaccus,.  who, 
"  for  my  sake,  slighted  the  risk  of  his  fortunes  and 
*'  life  :  nor  was  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law 
*'  from  performing,  towards  me,  all  the  rights  of 
"  friendship  and  hospitality ;  I  wish  that  it  may 
"  ever  be  in  my  power  to  make  him  a  proper  re- 
"  turn ;  am  sure  that  I  shall  always  think  myself 
*' obliged  to  do  it*." 

During  his  stay  with  Flaccus,  he  was  in  no  small 
perplexity  about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place 
for  his  residence  abroad :  Atticus  offered  him  his 
house  in  Epirus;  which  was  a  castle  of  some 
strength,  and  likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat. 
But  since  Atticus  could  not  attend  him  thitlier,  in 
person,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  that,  and  was  in- 
clined to  go  to  Athens :  till  he  was  informed,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  travel  into  that 
part  of  Greece;  where  all  those,  who  had  been 
banished  for  (Jatilinc's  conspiracy,  and  especially 
Autronius,  then  resided;  who  would  have  had  some 


*  In  hortos  M.  Lenii  Flacci  me  contuli :  cui  cum  omnis  metus, 
publicatio  bonoriiin,  exilium,  mors  proponerettir,  ha-c,  pcrpeti,  si 
acciilerent,  nuiluit,  quain  custodiam  nici  capitis  dimittcre.  I'ro 
Plane.  41. 

Nos  Ikiindisii  apud  M.  Lenium  Flaccum  dies  XIII.  fuiimis,  virum 
optinuim :  qui  periculum  fortunarum  &  capitis  sui  pra  meu  salHte 
noglexit :  netjiie  legis  iniprobissims:  poena  dcductiis  est,  quo  minus 
hospitii  <i:  aniiciti.B  jus,  officiumqut;  pixstarot.  Iluic  utiuiim  gra- 
liani  aliquando  rcferrc  possiinus  j  liubcbinnis  quidem  semper. — Ep. 
lam.  l4.  4» 
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comfort,  in  their  exile,  to  levenf^e  tlicmselvcs  on 
the  author  ot'  tlicir  misery,  if  tliev  could  liave 
caiiglit  him  *. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  tliat.  iu  sailini;-  out  of  Brun- 
disium,  the  wind,  which  was  fair,  changed  of  a 
sudden,  and  drove  him  hack  again;  and  when  lie 
passed  over  to  Dyrrhachium,  in  the  second  at- 
tempt, that  there  happened  an  earthquake,  and  a 
great  storm  innnediately  after  his  landing;  from 
which,  the  soothsayers  foretold,  that  his  stay 
abroad  would  not  be  long.  But  it  is  strange,  that 
a  writer,  so  fond  of  prodigies,  which  nobody  else 
takes  notice  of,  shouhl  omit  the  story  of  Cicero's 
dream,  which  was  more  to  his  purpose,  and  is  re- 
lated by  Cicero  himself;  that,  iu  one  of  the  stages 
of  his  tlight,  being  lodged  in  the  villa  of  a  friend, 
after  he  had  lain  restless  and  w  akcful  a  great  part 
of  tlie  night,  he  fell  into  a  .vnmd  .sleep,  near  break 
of  day,  and  when  he  awaked,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  told  his  dream  to  those  round  him:  That, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  wandering,  disconsolate,  in  a 
lonely  place,  C.  Marine,  with  his  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel,  accosted  him,  and  demanded,  why  he 
was  so  melancholy ;  and  when  he  answered,  that 
he  was  drivtn  out  of  his  country,  by  violence, 
Marius  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him  be 

•  Cjiiod  mf  rogas  &  horlaris,  tit  npud  tc  in  Kpiro  siiu  ;  voluntas 
tna  inihi  valde  grata  t-st. — Scd  itincris  causa  iit  divrrterem,  priinum 
est  rjcviuin  ;  «lfind».'  ab  Autronio  f^  cateris  (luatridui ;  dfindc  sine 
tf.  Nam  castelhiiu  mutiitum  hahitaiiti  niilii  prodesset,  transouiiti 
non  r'.t  nccessariuin.  <^iiod  si  audcrcm,  Athcnas  ptlrrein  :  sane  ita 
cadtlj.it  nt  vt'llein.  Nunc  &  nobtri  lio.itcs  ibi  buul,  c^:  tc  noa  lube- 
liius.— Ad  Att.  3.  7. 
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of  courage,  ordered  the  next  lictor  to  conduct  him 
into  his  monument;  telling  him,  that  there  lie 
should  find  safety  :  upon  this,  the  company  pre- 
sently cried  out,  that  l>e  would  have  a  quick  and 
glorious  return  *.  All  which  was  exactly  fulfilled; 
for  his  restoration  was  decreed  in  a  certain  temple, 
huilt  hy  IVIarius,  and,  for  that  reason,  called  Ma- 
rius's  monument ;  where  the  senate  happened  ta 
be  assembled  on  that  occasion  |. 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family. 
and  Cicero  himself,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  it;  and  on  the  first  news, 
of  the  decree's  passing  in  jMarius's  monument,  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  be  more  divine :  yet,  in 
disputing  afterwards,  on  the  nature  of  dreams,  he 
asserts  them  all  to  be  vain  and  fantastical,  and 
nothing  else  but  the  imperfect  traces,  and  confused 
impressions,  which  our  waking  thoughts  leave 
upon  the  mind;  that,  in  his  flight,  therefore,  as  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  think  much  upon  his  coun- 
tryman Marius,  who  had  sufiered  the  same  cala- 
mity, so  that  was  the  cause  of  his  dreaming  of 
him ;  and  that  no  old  woman  could  be  so  silly,  as 
to  give  any  credit  to  dreams,  if,  in  the  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  them,  they  did  not  some- 
times happen  to  hit  right 'j;, 

*  De  Divin.     1.  2i.     Vul.  Max.  1.  7. 

f  Valeruis  Maximus  calls  this  monimienf  of  Marius,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  but  it  appears-,  from  Cicero's  account,  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue. 

X  Maximecjue  rcliquiT  eariim  rprum  moventiir  in  aniinis,  Sc 
agitaatur,  de  quibus  vigilantes  aut  cogitavinuis  aut  egimus.  Ut 
mini  temporibus  illis  niultnm  in  aniino  Marius  ver<abati>r,  recor- 
tianti,  cjuam  ille  gravean    suam    ca.-um    niagno    aninio,  quara    con- 
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"When  lie  cim\e  to  Dvnbachiiim,  lie  found  con- 
firmed, >\  hat  lie  had  heard  hetbre  in  Italy,  tliaf 
Achaia,  and  tlu'  n'jia,h!>()nrino-  parts  of  Greece, 
were  possessed  by  those  rebels,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Rome  on  Catiline's  account.  This 
determined  him  to  "'o  into  Macedonia,  before  they 
could  be  iufornied  of  bis  arrival,  where  his  friend, 
Cn.  l^lancius  was  then  (|ua:stor;  who  no  sooner 
lieard  of  his  landing',  than  he  came  to  find  him  at 
Dyrrhachium  ;  where  out  of  regard  to  Jiis  present 
eircimistanees,  and  the  privacy  whicli  lie  affected, 
(h->missiuo;  his  officers,  and  lavinir  aside  all  the 
pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conducted  him,  with  the 
observance  of  a  private  companion,  to  his  head 
quarters  at  Thessaloniea,  about  the  twenty-iirst  oi'" 
Alay.  L.  A|)j)ideius  was  the  Pnitor,  or  cliicf 
governor  of  the  inovinee  :  but  though  he  u  as  an 
lionest  man,  and  ("ieero's  friend,  yet  hi^  durst 
not  \entine  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  shew 
him  anv  pubhc  ci\ility.  but  contented  himself 
with  conni\iug  only  at  w  hat  his  cpuestor  J^lancius 
did^ 

stiiiiti  tiilis<?rt.      Il.inf  crudo   (•;in»-nni   (k-   illo  soiiiiiiaiuli  fiiissc.     I)( 
Divin.  2.  t)7. 

i\ii  tn  ccii'JC'*  ulliim  Aiiuin  lam  doliiain  futurain  fuissi-,  iit  somnii'i 
cn-ilcrct,  nisi  isu  ca^ii  noiimiinjiiain  foitr  li-nu'ic  coii<  tirrorent?  lb. (33. 

*  Quo  cum  venisscru  couiiovi,  itl  (juo'l  aiidicram,  irfcrtam  es>c 
Gr.Tciam  KCckTulissimonim  liomiimin  ac  ni'larioruni. — Qui  antequam 
<ltr  nico  adveiitu  andirc  poliiissiiit,  in  Macedonian)  ad  I'ianciunupn 
pern-xi — nam  siundac  ine  DviTlKnliimn  aUi-^issf:  aiK.ivit,  statim  ad 
Hie  littoril)U'i  <liniissiH,  insit^niUus  al)ji(ti'>,  vt'^U:  n)Utata  |)ioffc-tii8esl. 
—  '1  tiftsalonicam  mi*  in  (}ii;r>ti)rium<|no  jxTduxit.  I'lo  I'i.inc.  4l 
Vosl  rod.  in  Sen.  l-i 

Hie  CK(»  nunc  i\r  I'rxtorr  M.ici'doni.i'  nihil  diram  an)plius,  nisi  pijui 
ii  <  ivem  oplinuim  Kcmper  &:  milii  aunt  iim  liiisac,  srd  i-ad*  in  limniss* 
qua-  ca-lcros.     I'ro  IM.un:,  ii). 
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While  Cicero  staid  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
now  coming  home  from  Asia,  to  inform  him  of 
liis  intended  route,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their 
meeting:  Quintus's  design  was,  to  pass  from 
Ephesus  to  Athens,  and  thence,  by  land,  through 
IMacedonia;  and  to  have  an  interview  with  his 
brother,  at  Thessalonica:  but  the  news,  which  he 
met  with  at  Athens,  obliged  him  to  hasten  his 
journey  towards  Rome,  where  the  faction  were 
])reparing  to  receive  him  with  an  impeachment, 
for  the  mal-administration  of  his  province  :  nor 
liad  Cicero,  at  last,  resolution  enough  to  see  him  ; 
being  unable  to  bear  the  tenderness  of  such  a 
meeting,  and  much  more,  the  misery  of  parting; 
and  he  was  apprehensive,  besides,  that  if  they 
once  met,  they  should  not  be  able  to  part  at  all, 
whilst  Quintus's  presence  at  home  was  necessary 
to  their  common  interests :  so  that,  to  avoid  one 
affliction,  lie  was  forced,  he  says,  to  endure  an- 
other most  cruel  one,  that  of  shunning  the  em- 
braces of  a  brother*. 

L.  Tubero,  liowevcr,  his   kinsman,  and  one  of 
his  brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him   a   visit,  on  his 


•  Quintus  Frater  cviin  ex  Asia  venisset  ante  Kiilend.  Mai,  &  Athe- 
nas  venisset  idib.  vakle  fuit  ei  properandum,  ne  quid  absens  acci- 
peret  calamitati>,  siquis  forte  fuisset,  qui  coiitentu>  nostris  nialis 
non  esset.  Itaque  eum  malui  properare  Romam,  quain  ad  me  ve- 
nire: Sc  simul,  dicam  enini  quod  verum  e^t, — aiiimum  inducere 
non  potui,  ut  aut  ilium  aniantis?imum  inei,  mollissimo  anitno  tnnte 
in  maTore  aspicercm — atque  etiarn  ilkid  timebain,  quod  profecto 
accidisset,  ne  a  me  dif^redi  non  posset. —  Huju;  acerbitatis  eventuni 
altera  acerbitate  non  videndi  Iratrij  vitavi.  AJ  Att.  3.  9.  Ad  Quin. 
Fra.  1.  3. 
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return  towards  Italy,  aiul  ac(}uainte(l  him  with 
what  he  had  learnt  in  pa.ssini>-  through  Greece, 
that  tlie  haiii.'ihcd  conspirators,  who  resided  there, 
were  actually  tbrniinii;-  a  plot  to  seize  and  nuirder 
liim:  for  which  rea.ion  lie  advised  liini  to  jio  into 
^Asia  ;  where  the  zeal  and  aftection  of  the  province 
Avould  afford  him  the  safc.it  retreat,  hoth  on  his  o\v'n 
and  his  hvothcr's  account*.  Cicero  was  disposed 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  leave  Macedonia ;  for  the 
Prictor  Appuleius,  though  a  friend,  gave  him  no 
cncouragenHMit  t(^  stay  ;  and  the  consul  Piso,  his 
enemy,  \vn.s  coming  to  the  command  of  it  the  next 
winter:  hut  all  his  friends  at  Home,  dissuaded  his 
remo\al  to  auv  phice  more  distant  from  them;  and 
PUmcius  tieatcd  him  so  atfectionatcly,  and  con- 
trived to  make  all  things  so  easy  to  him,  that 
he  dropt  the  thoughts  ot"  changing  ]\is  (juarters. 
Plancius  was  in  hopes  that  C'iccio  won  Id  he 
recalled  with  the  expiration  of  his  (pia\storshij-), 
and  that  he  should  have  the  honor  of  returning 
"with  him  to  llonu',  to  reap  the  iVnit  of  his  fule- 
iity,  ncjt  oidy  from  Cicero's  gratitude,  hut  the 
fa\()r  ol"  llic  senate  aiuI  j)eoj)le|.     'Jhe  only  incon- 

*  Cum  ad  mr  L.  TubtTo,  incus  nr-ccssarius,  (\\\\  Knitri  inco  Irgatus 
fuissit,  titccdt'us  i-x  Asia  vi-uissct,  rascpn"  insiilias,  (|uas  milii  paratas 
ab  (.-xulibus  toujuratis  audiurat,  auiiuo  ainicissinio  drlulissct.  In 
Asiain  nio  in*,  proplor  ejus  provincivt;  uucum  et  rum  fratrc  luco  n<'- 
ccs/iiudliuMj.     Pro  I'laiic.  4l, 

i  I'laiv.iu^;,  liomu  oUii  iosi>r,iinus,  me  cnpil  l'smc  stTum  ^:  atlhuc 
r«'tiiict — sprrat  posse  lirri,  ul  nuxum  in  ll.diam  dcccilat. — ICp.  lam. 
14.  1. 

I^i)Kiu><,  <]niim  ila  vobi-*  placil,  uon  di,tc(!am. — 'lb.  '2. 

Me  adimc  I'lanciiis  libcralilale  sua  rdiurt — spc-;  licmiini  est  injerta, 
noil  ia<U!m,  (\\\x  milii,  posse  nos  una  d(;ccderc:  quam  rem  sibi  maguo 
hoiiuii  tperal  fore.     Ail  AU.  3.  'JU. 
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venience  tliat  Cicero  found,  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, was  the  numher  of  soldiers  and  concourse  of 
people,  who  frequented  the  place,  on  account  of 
husiness  with  the  qua.\stor.  For  he  was  so  shocked 
and  dejected  by  his  misfortune,  that,  though  the 
cities  of  Greece  were  oftering  their  services  and 
compliments,  and  striving-  to  do  him  all  imagina- 
ble honors*,  yet  he  refused  to  see  ail  compan}^  and 
was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  he  could  hardly  en- 
dure the  light f. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  calamity  of 
his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  with  that  firm- 
ness, which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one,  who  had  borne  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  Re- 
public; conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  his  country :  for  liis  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  such  lamentable  expressions 
of  grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends,  and 
even  his  wife  was  forced  to  admonish  him,  some- 
times, to  rouse  his  courage:};,  and  remember  his 
former  character.  Atticus  was  constantly  putting 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  sent  him  word  of  a  report, 
that  was  brought  to  Ilome^  by  one  of  Crassus's  freed 
men,  that  his  aiiliction  had  disordered  his  senses: 
to  which  he  answered;  that  his  mind  was  still 
sound,  and  wished  only,  that  it  had  been  always  so, 
when  he  placed  his  confidence  on  those,  who  per- 
fidiously abused  it  to  his  ruin  §. 

*  Pint,  in  Cic. 

-j-  Odi  enim  celcbritatem,  fugio  homines,  lucem  aspicere  vix  pos- 
sum.    Ad  Att.  3.  7. 

X  Tu  quod  me  hortaris,  ut  animo  sim  magno,  Sec.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  4. 
§  Nam  quod  scribis  tc  audire,  me  etiaiu  mentis  errore  ex  doloro 

VOL.   I.  C    C 
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Ikit  tlicsc  l•cm()n^t^alK■cs  did  not  please  him  ;  he 
thought  tliem  unkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  in- 
timates in  several  of  his  letters,  where  he  expresses 
himself  very  movini>ly  on  this  subject.  "  As  to 
"  your  chiding  nic,"  says  he,  "so  often  and  so  se- 
"  verely,  for  being  too  much  dejected  ;  what  misery 
"  is  there,  I  pray  you,  so  grievous,  which  I  do  not 
*'  feel  in  my  present  calamity?  Did  any  man  ever 
"  fall  from  such  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good 
"  a  cause,  with  the  advantage  of  such  talents,  c\- 
"  pericncc,  interest ;  such  su))port  of  all  lionest 
'*  niiMi  ?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  what  I  was  ? 
"  Or  not  to  feel  what  I  am:  From  what  honor, 
"  what  glory,  I  am  driven?  From  what  children  ? 
*'  What  fortunes?  ^yhat  a  brotlier?  M'hom,  though 
"  I  love  and  have  ever  loved  better  than  myself, 
•'  yet,  (that  you  may  perceive,  what  a  new  sort 
"  of  afiliction  I  suffer)  I  refused  to  see  ;  that  I 
"  migiit  neither  augment  my  own  grief,  by  the 
"  si'i-ht  of  his.  nor  offer  mvself  to  him  thus  ruined, 
"whom  he  had  left  so  florishing  :  I  omit  many 
"  other  things  intolerable  to  me :  for  I  am  hiu- 
*'  ilered  by  my  tears  :  tell  me,  tlun,  whether  I  am 
"  still  to  be  reproached  for  grieving;  or  for  sufter- 
"  ing  myself,  rather,  to  bede])ri\e<l  of  what  I  ought 
"never  to  have  parted  with,  but  with  my  life: 
"  which  I   might  easily  have  j)re\  eiited,  if  some 


Affal:  iiiilii  vrro  mens  inti'Ria  «-st  ;  iitijuc  iitinain  (aiu  in  pcriciilo 
I'lii'-st.'t,  ciun  rgo,  iis,  quilms  saluleiu  uifain  ciris^imain  fss«'  arbitral)^!-, 
iniinirissiinis,  (:riKUIissiii)is(|Uf  usiis  mimi.     Ad  Au.  3.    13. 

Acci'pi  (|iiatiior  t'pistolas  a  tc  missus ;  iinaiii,  (pia  nic  objurgas,  lit 
?>iin  tiri\iior ;  aihiain,  (lua  Crassi libertuin  ais  tibi  de  niea  solliciludine 
maiicdiie  iiarru'-ic.     lb.    15. 
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"  peificlious  friends  had  not  urged  me  to  my  ruin, 
"  within  my  own  walls,  &c.*'"  In  another  letter; 
"  Continue,"  says  he,  "  to  assist  me,  as  you  do, 
"  witli  your  endeavors,  your  advice,  and  your  in- 
"  terest ;  but  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  comfort- 
*'  ing,  and  much  more  of  chiding  me :  for  when 
"  you  do  this,  I  cannot  help  charging  it  to  your 
"  want  of  love  and  concern  for  me ;  whom  I  ima- 
"  gine  to  be  so  afflicted  with  my  misfortune,  as  to 
"  be  inconsolable  even  yourselff." 

He  was  no\v%  indeed,  attacked  in  his  weakest 
part;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable  : 
to  have  been  as  great  in  affliction,  as  he  was  in 
prosperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection,  not  given 
to  man :  yet,  this  very  weakness  flowed  from  a 
source,  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  life;  and  the  same  tender- 
ness of  disposition,  which  made  him  love  his 
friends,  his  children,  his  country,  more  passionately 
than  other  men,  made  him  feel  the  loss  of  them 
more  sensibly:  "I  have  twice,"  says  he  "saved 
"  the  Republic;  once,  with  glory;  a  second  time, 
"  with  misery  :  for  I  will  never  deny  myself  to  be 
"  a  man  ;  or  brag  of  bearing  the  loss  of  a  brother, 
"  children,  wife,  country,  without  sorrow.  For 
*'  what  thanks  had  been  due  to  me  for  quitting 
"  what  I  did  not  valuej."     In  another  speech;  "I 

*  ,4d  An.  3.  10. 

f  Tu  me,  ut  facis,  opera,  consilio,  gratia  juva:  consolari  jam  de- 
siii«' :  objurgare  vero  noli :  cjuod  cum  tacis,  ego  tmim  amorem  &:  do- 
Irrem  desidero:  quern  ita  art'ectuin  mea  I'liimna  esse  arbitror,  ut  te 
ipsum  nemo  consolari  potest.     lb.  XI. 

J  Unus  bis  Rempub.  servavi,  scinel  gloria,  iternm  x'rumna  mea, 
Neque  enini  in  hoc  me  hominem  esse  inticiabor  unquani :  ut  me  op- 

C  C    2 
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"own  mv  2:riet"  to  have  been  extruiiu-ly  great; 
"  nor  do  I  pirtcnd  to  that  wisdom,  wliicli  those  ex- 
"  pected  from  me,  who  gave  out,  that  I  was  too 
"  much  broken  by  my  aftlietion :  for  such  a  hard- 
*'  ness  of  mind,  as  of  body,  wliicli  docs  not  feet 
"  pain,  is  a  stupidity,  rather  tliau  a  virtue.  I  am 
'*  not  one  of  tliose  to  wliom  all  things  are  indif- 
"ferent;  but  love  myself  and  my  friends,  as  our 
*'  con\mon  humanity  requires;  and  he  wiio,  for  the 
"  public  good,  parts  with  what  lie  liolds  the 
"  dearest,  gives  the  highest  proof  of  love  to  liis 
"  country*." 

There  was  anotlier  consideration,  which  added 
no  small  sting  to  his  affliction  ;  to  reflect,  as  he 
often  does,  not  only  on  what  he  had  lost,  but  how 
lie  had  lost  it^,  by  his  own  fault;  in  suffering  him- 
self to  be  imposed  u|)on  and  deluded  by  false  and 
envious  friends.  This  he  fie(iuently  touches  upon, 
in  a  strain,  which  shews,  that  it  galled  him  very 
severely:  "though  my  grief,"  says  he,  "  is  incre- 
"  dible,  yet  I  am  not  disturbed  so  nuich  by  the 
"  misery  of  what  I  feel,  as  the  recollection  of  my 
"  fault.     W'herefoie,   when  vou  hear,  how  nmch  1 


tiino  tValrc,  rarlssiuiis  libcri"*,  liiiL-lisbimu  conjiij^c,  vcstro  coiispcctu, 
p;ilnn,  hoc  IioiktIs  oiadii  sim-  dolors  caniijsi-  ^loricr.  Quod  si  (Vci^- 
icm,  <|ii')d  11  iiM?  l)i.-ncli<jiuin  liabcn'tis,  cuin  piu  vol/is  «a,  (jiix  niihi 
Cssnil  vilia,  rfli(|uissein.     I'lo  Scxt.  'J2. 

*  Arcepi  inagiumi  atcpic  iiicicdibilcm  dolornii ;  nonnof^o:  neqiie 
Ktam  milii  ascisco  sapifntiain,  (|iiani  nonmilli  in  m<'  rct|uircl)ant,  fpij 
nie  aiiiiDO  iiijnis  fracto  &  aflliclo  esse  locjufhanlur — canuiiu"  aninii  (lu- 
rilicm,  sicut  coiporis,  qviod  turn  luiUir  iioii  sciUit,  stiiporcm  potius, 
cpiain  virtuk'm  piilarnu — noii  tain  sapiens  (piain  ii,  qui  nihil  cuiaiit, 
spd  tan»  aiiiitns  tuoruni  ac  Uii,  ([uani  coniinunis  humanilas  poslulat' — 
cjui  aulcm  ca  rcliiiquit  Kcipuh.  causa,  a  (piibus  kunuiio  cum  doloie 
liivcllilur,  fi  palria  caia  est.     I'lo  Uoui.  36.  37. 
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*'  am  afflictefl,  imagine  that  I  am  sufferino-  the 
''punishment  of  my  folly,  not  of  the  event;  for 
"  having-  trusted  too  nuicli  to  one,  whom  I  did  not 
"  take  to  be  a  rascal*."  It  nuist  needs  be  cruellv 
mortifying*  to  one  of  his  temper;  nicely  tender  of 
his  reputation,  and  passionately  fond  of  glorv;  to 
impute  his  calamity  to  his  own  blunders,  andfancv 
himself  the  (kipe  of  men  not  so  wise  as  himself: 
yet,  after  all,  it  may  reasonably  bequestioiied,  whe- 
ther his  inquietude  of  this  sort,  was  not  owing-  ra- 
ther to  the  jealous  and  querulous  nature  of  afflic- 
tion itself,  than  to  any  real  foundation  of  truth:  for 
Atticus  would  never  allow  his  suspicions  to  be  just, 
not  even  against  Ilortensius,  were  they  seemed  to 
lie  the  heaviest  f.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
Cicero  himself  say.s,  to  excuse  the  excess  of  his 
grief;  and  the  only  excuse,  indeed,  which  can  be 
made  for  him;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  stoic, 
nor  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  hero:  yet  we  see 
some  writers,  laboring-  to  defend  him,  even  against 
himself;  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  us,  that  all 
this  air  of  dejection  and  despair  was  wholly  feign- 
ed and  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  moving  compas- 
sion, and  engaging  his  friends  to  exert  themselves 

*  Etsi  incredihlli  calamitate  afHictus  sum,  tamcn  non  lain  est  ex 
miseria,  quam  ex  culpiu  nostra-  recordalione — qiiare  cmij  me  afiliclu.Ti 
&  coni'ectum  luclu  audies,  existimato  me  stultilix  mex  poenam  ferre 
gravius,  quam  eventi ;  quod  ei  crediderim,  quern  nefari urn  esse  non 
putarim.     Ad  Alt.  3.  8.  vid.  9,  14,  15,  19.  &c. 

f  Nam  quod  purgas  eos,  quos  ego  mihi  scrips!  invidisse,  &:  in  eis 
Catonem:  ego  vero  tantum  ilium  puto  a  scelere  isto  abfuisse,  ut  max- 
jme  doleam  plus  apud  me  simulationem  aliorum,  quam  istius  fideiu 
valuisse.  Cxteri,  quos  purgas,  debent  mihi  purgati  esse,  tibi  si  suq^ 
lb.    15. 

C  C  .1 
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the  more  warmly,  in  solicitini;'  his  restoration;  lest 
his  affliction  slioiilcl  destroy  him,  before  they  eould 
effect  it*. 

When  he  liad  been  o;onc  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  liis  friend  Niniiius,  the  tribune,  made  a 
motion,  in  the  senate,  to  reeal  him,  and  repeal  the 
law  of  Clodius;  to  whieli  the  ^hole  house  readily 
agreed,  with  eii>-ht  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the 
other  two,  Ailms  Ligus,  interposed  his  negative: 
they  proceeded,  however,  to  a  resolution,  that  no 
other  business  should  l)e  transacted,  till  the  consuls 
liad  actually  prepared  a  new  law  for  that  purpose f. 
About  the  same  time,  Quintus  Cicero,  who  left 
Asia  on  the  first  of  May,  arri\ed  at  Rome,  and  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  by 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked  out  to  meet  him;{;. 
Cicero  suffered  an  additional  anxiety  on  liis  ac- 
count, lest  the  Clodian  cabal,  by  means  of  the  im- 
peachment, w  liicii  tlicy  threatcntd,  should  be  able 
to  expel  him  too:  especially,  since  Clodius's  brother, 
Appius,  was  the  prator,  whose  lot  it  was  to  sit  on 
those  trials  §.     but  Clodius  was  now  losing  ground 

*  Absi-ns  potiiis  sc  (loliTc  biimilavil,  ul  suos,  (jiiorl  diximiis,  magis 
commovcTft :  ^  pra-ifns  iU'in  s«- duliiissi' siimilavit,  »it  vir  piiuleiitis- 
simus,  scciKC,  (|iio(l  aiiiiit,  srrvirrl.     Coiiad.   ()ir'sI.  p.  ,'91. 

•{•  Dccrcvit  sL'iialiis  Iri-ijui'iis  <lp  ineo  reclilu  Kal.  Jim.  dissciilirnte 
nullo,  refercnlc  I..  Nimiio— iiiOTccs^it  Ligus  isle  iicscio  (pii,  addita- 
iiifiihiDi  iniin  coriiiii  int'oruin.  Oiiinia  sfnaUis  njiciebat,  nisi  dc  me 
j)rimuiu  consult  b  irluiisst-nt.     Pri)  Sext.  31. 

Noil  niullo  posi  di >(•«•. hiiin  nipum  me  imivcrsi  rcvocavistis  rcfrn-nlc 
J>.   Ninnio.     I'osl  r»cl.  m  Sni.  2. 

I  lliiic;  ad  iirhirm  •.cnit.'iiti  tola  obviam  civitas  cum  la<  rymis,  gomi- 
tuqiii- proci-sstral.     Tro  Stxt.  Jl. 

§  Milii  (•tiain  imum  dc  jiialis  in  mt'tii  c^jt,  fiatiis  niisori  ncgolium. 
Ad  Alt.  3.  8. 
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apace;  being  g-rown  so  insolent,  on  liis  late  success, 
that  even  Ins  friends  could  not  bear  bini  any  lono-- 
er:  for  liaving  banished  Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  out 
of  his  way,  he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  match  for 
Ponipey:  by  whose  help,  or  connivance  at  least,  he 
liad  acquired  all  his  power;  and,  in  open  defiance 
of  him,  seized  by  stratagem,  into  his  hands,  the  son 
of  kingTigranes,  whom  Pompey  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  east,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
in  the  cnsto{ly  of  Flavins  the  pnetor;  and,  instead 
of  dehvering  him  up,  when  Pompey  demanded 
him,  undertook,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  without  a  sharp  engagement  be- 
tween him  and  Flavins,  who  marched  out  of  Rome, 
with  a  body  of  men,  well  armed,  to  reco\-er  Tigra- 
res  by  force:  but  C'lodius  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  and  killed  a  great  part  of  his  company,  and 
among  them  Papirius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Pompey 's 
intimate  acquaintance,  while  Flavins  also,  himself, 
liad  some  difficulty  to  escape  with  life*. 
■    This  affront  roused  Ponipey  to  think  of  recalling 

De  Quinto  Fratre  inmtii  nobis  tristes — sane  sum  in  meo  infinito 
mcerore  sollicitus,  &;  eo  magis,  quod  Appii  qua;stioest.     lb.  17. 

*  Me  expulso,  Cutone  aiiiaiKlato,  in  eiim  ipsiini  se  convertit,  quo 
auctore,  quoadjutore,  iu  coiicioiiibus  ea,  quii-  gerebat,  omnia,  cpia^que 
gesserat,  se  fecisse  &  facerc  dicebat.  Cn.  Pompeium — diiitius  liirori 
sue  veniam  datiu'um  non  arbitrabatur.  Qui  ex  ejus  custodia  per  insi- 
dias  regis  amici  filium,  hostem  caplivum  surripuisset;  &:  ea  injuria 
virum  fortissimum  lacessisset.  Speravit  iisdem  se  copiis  cum  illo  posse 
coiifligere,  quibuscum  ego  noluissem  bonoruni  peritulo  dimicare.  Pro 
Dom.  25. 

Ad  quartum  ab  urbe  lapidem  pugna  facta  est:  in  qua  multi  ex  utra- 
que  parte  ceciderunt;  plures  tamcn  ex  Flavii,  inter  quos  M.  Papirius, 
Eques  Romanus,  publicanus,  I'amiiiaris  Pompeio.  Flavius  sine  comite 
Jiomam  vix  perl'iigit.     Ascon.  in  Milon,  14. 

c  c  4 
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Cicero;  as  well  to  correct  tlie  arrogance ot'Clodius, 
as  to  retnevc  his  credit,  and  ingratiate  himself 
with  tlie  senate  and  people:  he  dropt  some  liints  of 
his  inclinaiion  to  Cicero's  friends,  and  particularly 
to  Atricns,  w  lio  presently  gave  him  })art  ol"  tlie 
agreeable  news:  upon  wliich  Cicero,  though  he  had 
no  opinion  of  Pompey's  sincerity,  was  cnconraged 
to  write  to  him:  and  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Atticus,  telling  him,  at  the  same  lime,  that  if  Pcjm- 
})Cy  could  digest  the  affront  which  he  had  received^ 
in  the  case  of  Tigrancs,  he  sliould  despair  of  his 
being  moved  by  an}'  thing*.  \''arro,  likewise,  who 
had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Pompcy,  desired 
Atticus  to  let  Cicero  know,  that  Pompey  would 
certainly  enter  into  his  cause,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
from  Cassar,  which  he  expected  to  i\o  evciv  day. 
This  intelligence,  from  so  good  an  author,  raised 
Cicero's  hoj)es,  till,  iiuding  no  ellVcts  of  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  begJin  to  apprehend,  that  there 
either  was  nothing  at  all  in  ir,  or 'that  Ciesar\^  an- 
swer was  averse,  and  had  jnit  an  end  to  itj.  Th(p 
fact,  however,  shews,  what  an  extraordinary  defer-* 

*  Sennonein  tiiiiin  &:Puin|)cii  coc^novi  r\  tuis  lilciis.  Moliiin  iij 
Ei|)ub.  non  tadtuin  impciulni-  viilco,  qu^intiim  In  atil  vidcs,  am  a«l 
mc  (.ousolaiulum  all'ors.  Ti^raiu-  niiiu  nogUcto  sublata  sunt  omnia — 
liit-rarum  fxcmpliiin,  (juas  ad  I'otiipi'iuin  bcripsi,  niibi  tibi, — Ad  Alt. 
3.  8. 

Poinpeiiim  rtiain  siinulatomn  piito.     Ad  (Jiiiiit.  I'r.  1.  3. 

K.X  litcris  tiiis  plciuis  sum  f.xpi'clalionc  de  I'umpcio,  r)iii<liiam  doiio- 
h\%  vrlit,  ant  oMcndat.  Si  tibi  slidliis  esse  vidcoi,  (jtii  sjMTeni,  facio 
tiio  jussii.     Ad  An.  3.  14. 

t  F.xprc;tationcin  nobis  non  parvam  attnlrra'',  cnm  sciipst«ras  Var- 
ronnn  tibi  pro  amicitia  confirnia-ssr,  (an^am  noslram  Poniprinm  rertc 
pusrtptunim  ;  &  snnid  a  (  srsaic  liirnr,  cpiiN  rxpcclan'l,  niuis'-a'  c^scnt, 
nnrlorcm  t  liam  dalmmn.  I'irum  id  niiiil  fiiit,  an  adviisala-  siinl  Cu)- 
Mris  litcrx'  ?     lb.   1«. 
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encc  Ponipey  paid  to  Cicsar,  thut  he  would  not 
take  a  step  in  this  affair,  at  Rome,  without  sendincJ- 
first  to  Gaul,  to  considt  him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed,  at  the  same  time,  by  tlie 
rumor  of  a  second  plot  against  Ponipcy's  life,  said 
to  be  contrived  by  Clodius,  one  of  whose  slaves 
was  seized  at  the  door  of  the  senate,  with  a  dao-- 
ger,  which  his  master  had  given  him,  as  he  con- 
fessed, to  stab  Pompey :  which,  being  accom- 
panied with  many  daring  attacks  on  Ponipev's 
person,  by  Clodius's  mob,  made  him  resolve  to 
retire  from  the  senate  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius 
was  out  of  his  tribunate,  and  shut  liimself  up  in 
liis  own  house,  whither  he  was  still  pursued,  and 
actually  besieged  by  one  of  Clodiuss  freedmen, 
Damio.  An  ouh-age  so  audacious  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  tiie  magistrates,  who  came  out, 
with  all  their  forces,  to  seize  or  drive  away  Damio; 
upon  which  a  general  engagement  ensued,  wdiere 
Ciabinius,  as  Cicero  says,  was  forced  to  break  his 
league  with  Clodius,  and  tight  f  )r  Pompey  ;  at  first 
faintly  and  unwillingly,  but,  at  last,  hcartilv; 
while  Piso,  more  religious,  stood  firm  to  his  con- 
tract, and  fought  on  Clodius's  side,  till  his  fasces 
vvere  broken,  and  he,  himself,  \\  ounded^  and  forced 
to  run  away*. 

*  Cum  l.xc  lion  possent  diiitiusjam  sustinere,  iiiitur  consilium  cle 
interitu  Cii.  Pompeii  :  que  patirfacto,  feno(jue  deprehenso,  il!e  iiiclu- 
sus  domi  tamdiu  fiiit,  quaindiu  iiiimicus  meus  in  tiibunatu.  Pro 
Sext.  32. 

Dopreliensus  denique  cum  ferro  ad  senatum  is,  quem  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
peium  iiitt^rimendum  coilocatum  fuisse  constabat.     In  Pison.  1.?. 

Cum  tamen — Gabiiiiui  collegit  ipse  se  vi\  :  &  contra  suum  Clo- 
ilium,  primum  sFmulale;  dcinde  noa  libenter  ;  ad  extremum  tamen 
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Whether  any  design  ^\as  really  formed  against 
Pompey's  life,  or  the  story  was  eontrived  to  serve 
liis  present  views,  it  seems  probable,  at  least,  that 
his  fears  were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  con- 
temptible, to  give  him  any  just  apprehension  ;  but 
the  shutting  himself  up,  at  home,  made  an  im])res- 
sion  upon  the  vulgar,  and  furnished  a  better  pre- 
tence for  turning  so  quick  upon  Clodius,  and  quel- 
lin<r  tint  insolence  which  he  himself  had  raised : 
for  tliis  was  the  constant  tenor  of  his  polities,  to 
give  a  free  course  to  the  public  disorders,  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  his  own  importance  to  more 
advantage ;  that,  when  the  storm  was  at  the 
height,  he  might  appear,  at  last,  in  the  scene, 
hke  a  deity  of  the  theatre,  and  i educe  all  again 
to  order;  expecting  still,  that  the  people,  tired 
and  harassed  by  these  perj)etual  tumults,  would  be 
forced  to  create  him  dictator,  for  settling  the  (piiet 
of  the  city. 

'J'he  consuls  elect  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentuhis, 
and  Q.  Mctellus  Nepos  :  the  first  w  as  Cicero's 
warm  friend,  the  second  his  old  enemy;  the  same, 
will)  put  that  affront  u|»on  him  on  laying  down  his 
consuKhij)  :  lii^  promol  loii,  therefore,  was  a  great 
discouragement  to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted, 
that  he  would  emi>Ioy  all  his  power  to  ob.struct 
liis  return;  and  ii-llectcd,  as  he  tells  us,  that, 
though  it  was  a  grc;it  thing  to  dii\c'  him  out,  }et, 
as  there  were  main   w  lio  hated,  and  mori-  w  ho  ciu 


pro  (11.  I'om|)i;i<t  \(.Tr,  vcljcintiilcniiic  pii^iiiivil.  Tii  tamcii  homo 
rrliniosus  ?c  sauctus,  Ittilus  fraiigne  noliiiNli — iliKjiic  in  illo  luiiuiitu 
Iracli  fasce*,  icUi»  ipso,  ((uutidic  Icla,  lapidi  s,  fuija;.     11). 
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vied  him,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  him 
out*."'  iuit  Metellus,  perceiving  which  way  Pom- 
peys  inclination,  and  Caesar's  also,  was  turnino-, 
found  reason  to  change  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  to 
dissemble  it;  and  promised,  not  only  to  give  his 
consent,  but  his  assistance  to  Cicero's  restoration. 
His  colleague,  Lentulus,  in  the  mean  whdc,  was 
no  sooner  elected,  than  he  revived  the  late  motion 
of  Ninnius,  and  proposed  a  vote  to  recal  Cicero; 
and  when  Clodius  interrupted  him,  and  recited 
that  part  of  his  law,  which  made  it  criminal  to 
move  an^^  thmg  about  it,  Lentulus  declared  it  to 
be  no  law,  but  a  mere  proscription  and  act  of  vio- 
lencef.  This  alarmed  Clodius,  and  obliged  him  to 
-exert  all  his  arts,  to  support  the  ^•ali{lit3^  of  the 
law :  he  threatened  ruin  and  destruction  to  all, 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  it;  and,  to  imprint  the 
greater  terror,  fixed  upon  the  doors  of  the  senate- 
house,  that  clause  which  prohibited  all  men  to 
speak  or  act  in  any  manner  for  Cicero's  return, 
on  pain  of  being  treated  as  eneiiiies.  This  gave  a 
farther  dis(|uiet  to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten 
his  active  friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the 
indolent,  for  doing  nothing :  he  insinuates,  there- 
fore, to  Atticus,  what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it; 
that  all  such  clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without; 
any  real  force ;  or  otherwise,  no  law  could  ever  be 
abrogated;  and  whatever  effect  this  was  intended 

*  Inimici  sunt  multi,  invidi  pene  omncs.  Ejiteie  nos  niagmim 
fuit.excludtTe  facile  est.     Ep.  F'am.  14.  3. 

f  Cum  a  tribuno  pleb.  vt^taretur,  cum  pneclarum  caput  recitaretur, 
lie  quis  ad  vos  referret — totain  illani,  ut  ante  dixi,  proscriptioncm,  non 
^egeni  putavit.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  4. 
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to  liiivc,  that  it  nuLst  needs  fall,  of  course,  with  the 
law  itselt*. 

•  In  tliis  anxious  state  of  iiis  mind,  jealous  of 
every  tiling  that  could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every 
thing  that  could  help  him,  another  httlc  incident 
happened,  which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness :  for  some  of  his  enemies  had  puhlished  an 
invective  oration,  drawn  up  by  him,  for  tlie  enter- 
tainment only  of  his  intimate  friends,  against  some 
eminent  senator,  not  named,  l.nit  gener.^lly  sup- 
posed to  be  Curio,  tlie  father,  who  was  non-  dis- 
posed and  engaged  to  serve  him:  he  was  sur- 
prised and  concerned,  that  the  oration  was  made 
public;  and  his  instructions  upcm  it,  to  Attieus, 
are  somewhat  curious,  and  shew  how  much  he 
was  struck  with  tlie  apj)rehension  of  losing  so 
]jowerful  a  friend.  "  You  ha\  e  stuimed  me,"  says 
lie,  "  with  tlie  news  of  the  oration's  being  pub- 
"  lished  :  heal  the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  you 
•'  possibly  can  :  I  wrote  it  long  ago  in  anger,  after 
."he  had  first  written  against  me;  but  had  su])- 
*'  pressed  it  so  carefully,  that  I  never  dreamt  of  its 
"  getting  abroad,  nor  can  iuiagine  how  it  slipt 
"out:  hut  .since,  as  j'ortuue  would  ha\'e  it,  I 
"  never  had  a  word  with  him  in  j)erson,  and  it  is 
"  written  more  negligently  than  my  other  orations 
"  usuallv  are,  I  cannot  but  think  thatyou  may  dis- 


*  'J'lik*  scri|)?.isti,  fjiioddam  caput  lei^is  C'lodiiiin  in  ciir'ur  poslc 
fixissc,  IK'  rcffiri,  ncvir  «liii  liccn-l.     Ad  All.  3.  1 J. 

Scd  vides  iiui)f|ti:jm  esse  obsiivalas  san*  tioius  cariim  U'gum,  qua' 
abroj^urnitur.  Nam  si  id  csscl,  nulla  fere  abrogari  posset : — scd  cum 
lex  aUrogalur,  ilUid  ipsum  abrogalcr,  fjuo  noii  cam  abrogari  opoitvat 
11)   23. 
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"  own  it,  and  prove  it  not  to  be  mine:  pray  take 
*'  cure  of  this,  it'  you  see  any  hopes  for  mc ;  if 
'•  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  trouble  myself 
"  about  it*/' 

Mis  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were 
his  brother  Quintus,  his  wife  Terentia,  his  son-in- 
law  Piso,  Atticus,  and  Sextius.  But  the  brother 
and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  naturally  peevish, 
seem  to  have  given  him  some  additional  dis(|uiet, 
by  their  mutual  complaints  against  each  other; 
which  obliged  him  to  admonish  them,  gently,  in 
l)is  letters,  that  since  their  friends  were  so  few, 
they  ought  to  live  more  amicably  among  them- 
selvesf. 

Terentia,  however,  bore  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  affair;  and,  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  depression  of  the  family,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes,  seems  to  ha\'e  been  animated  ra- 
ther the  more  to  withstand  the  \  iolences  of  their 
enemies,  and  procure  her  husband's  restoration. 
But  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  her,  in  these  un- 
happy circumstances,  will  give  the  clearest  view 
of  her  character,  and  the  spirit,  with  which  she 
acted. 

*  rcrcussisti  autein  rue  de  oratione  prolata  ;  cui  vulneri,  utscribif, 
medere,  si  quid  potes.  Scripsi  equidem  olini  iratus,  quod  ille  prior 
sciipserat ;  sed  ita  compn's=eram,  ut  iiunquam  manaturain  putarein. 
Quo  inodo  cxciderit  nescio.  Sed  qui  nuiuiuam  accidit,  ut  cum  eo 
vcrbo  uno  coiicerlarem  ;  &  quia  scripta  inihi  videUir  negligentius, 
quam  caterae,  puto  posse  probari  iion  esse  nicam.  Id,  si  putas  nie 
posse  sauari,  curts  velim  :  sin  plane  perii,  minus  laboro.  Ad  Att.  3. 
XI  [. 

•|-  De  Quinto  fratre  nihil  ego  te  accusavi,  sed  vos,  cum  prseser- 
tini  tarn  pauci  estis,  volui  esse  quam  conjunctissimos.  Ep.  Fam. 
14.   ]. 
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"  Cicero  to  Tkken'Tja. 

"  Do  not  imai;inc  that  I  write  loiia;er  letters  to 
"  any  one  tlian  to  you,  unless  it  be  when  I  receive 
*'  a  loni>-  one  from  somebody  else,  whieh  I  find 
"  mvselfobliii-ed  to  answer.  For  I  have  nothini;- 
"  either  to  write,  nor,  in  my  present  situation, 
"  employ  myself  on  any  thino-  that  is  more 
"  troublesome  to  mc ;  and  when  it  is  to  you  and 
"  our  dear  Tulliola,  I  cannot  write  without  a 
"  flood  of  tears.  I'or  I  see  you  the  most  wretched 
"  of  women,  whom  1  wished  always  to  see  the 
*'  happiest,  and  oug'ht  to  have  made  so ;  as  I 
"  should  have  done,  if  I  liad  not  been  so  e^reat  a 
*'  coward.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  Piso's  ser- 
"  vices  to  us ;  have  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  I 
"  could,  and  thanked  him  as  I  ought.  Your 
"  hopes,  I  perceive,  are  in  the  new  tribunes ; 
"  that  will  be  effectual,  if  Pomj)ey  concur  with 
"  them  :  but  I  am  afraid  still  of  Crassus.  You 
**  do  everv  th!r)i»-  for  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost 
"  couraj^e  and  affection:  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it; 
"  but  lament  our  unliaj)py  fate,  that  my  miseries 
"  can  only  be  relieved  by  your  suffering  still 
"  greater :  for  our  good  friend,  P.  Valerius,  wrote 
"  me  word,  what  I  could  not  read  without  burst- 
"  ing  into  tears,  how  you  were  dragged  from  the 
"  temj)le  of  W-sta  to  the  V^derian  bank.  Alas, 
"  my  ligbl,  niy  darliuL:-,  to  whom  all  the  wr)rl(l 
'*  USC4I  to  sue  tor  help!  that  von,  ni\(lear  Teren- 
"  tia,  should  bi'  thus  insulted;  thus  op])resse(l 
"with  grief  and  dislress!  and  that  I  should  be 
•'  the  caiisc  of  it;  I,  who  have-  preserved  so  many 
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"  otlicrs,  that  we  ourselves  slioiild  be  undone  !  As 
"  to  wliatyou  write  about  the  house,  that  is,  about 
*'  the  area  ;  I  sliall  then  take  myself  to  be  restored, 
"  when  that  sliall  be  restored  to  us.  But  those 
"  things  are  not  in  our  ])ower.  What  affects  me 
*'  more  nearly  is,  that  when  so  great  an  expence 
"  is  necessary,  it  should  all  lie  upon  vou,  who  are 
^'  so  miserably  stript  and  plundered  already.  If 
"  we  live  to  sec  an  end  of  these  tioubles,  we  shall 
"  repair  all  the  rest.  But  if  the  same  fortune  must 
"  ever  depress  us,  will  you  throw  away  the  poor  re- 
"  mains,  that  are  left  for  your  subsistence  ?  For 
"  God's  sake,  my  dear  life,  let  others  supply  the 
"  money  who  are  able,  if  they  are  willing:  and 
"  if  you  love  me,  do  nothing  that  can  hurt  your 
"  health,  which  is  already  so  impaired.  For  you 
*'  are  perpetually  in  my  thoughts,  both  day  and 
"  night.  I  see  that  you  decline  no  sort  of  trouble  ; 
*'  but  am  afraid  how  you  will  sustain  it.  Yet  the 
"  whole  affair  depends  on  you.  Pay  the  first  re- 
"  gard,  therefore,  to  your  health,  that  we  may 
"  attain  the  end  of  all  your  wishes,  and  your  la- 
*'  bors.  I  know  not  whom  to  write  to,  except  to 
"  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of  whom  you  send  me 
"  some  good  account.  I  will  not  remove  to  a 
*' greater  distance,  since  you  are  against  it;  but 
''  would  have  you  write  to  me  as  often  as  pos- 
"  sible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes  that  are 
"  well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love,  adieu. 
*'  The  5th  of  October,  from  Thessalonica.'' 

Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not 
obnoxious  to  Clodius's  law,  which  she  was  now 
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oflfcriiig  to  sale,  for  a  .siij)])ly  of  tlicir  j^rcsrnt  ne- 
cessities.- tlfis  is  wli:it  Cieero  refers  to,  where  he 
entreats  her  not  to  tlirow  away  the  small  remains 
of  her  fortunes;  whieh  lie  presses  still  more 
warmly  in  another  letter,  pnttinp;  lier  in  mind, 
that  if  their  friends  did  not  fail  in  their  duty,  she 
conld  not  want  money;  and  if  they  did,  that  her 
own  would  do  but  little  towards  niakino;  them 
easy  :  he  implores  her,  therefore,  not  to  ruin  the 
boy,  who,  if  there  was  any  thing  left  to  keep  him 
from  want,  would,  with  a  moderate  share  of  virtue 
and  good  fortune,  easily  reeo\  cr  the  rest*.  The 
son-in-law,  Piso,  was  extremely  affeetionate  and 
dutiful  in  performing  all  good  ofliees,  both  to  his 
banished  father  and  the  family;  and  resio-ned  the 
qucestorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on  purpose  to 
serve  them  the  more  effeetually  by  his  presenee  in 
Rome:  Cieero  makes  frecjuent  aeknowledgmentof 
liis  kindness  and  generosity  :  "  Piso's  humanity, 
"  virtue,  aiul  love  for  us  all  is  so  great,"  says  he, 
''  that  nothing  ean  exceed  it:  the  gods  grant,  that 
"  it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure;  I  am  sure,  it  will 
"  always  be  an  honor  to  hinr(\" 

Atticus  likewise  supplied  them  liberally  M'ilh 
inonev  :  he  had  ahead}'  furnished  C'iceio,  for  the  exi- 

*  '^'autmn  scriho,  si  crunt  in  oflklo  aniici,  pcciiiiia  iion  di-erit, 
m\  non  cniiit,  lu  ffTiccre  tua  jHTunia  iiou  pohMis.  Per  fortiinas  inisiTas 
nostras,  vide  ne  pm-riiin  prnlilum  |n;rtlaimis :  mi  bi  aliqiiiil  erit,  ne 
cgcat,  niodiocri  virlule  opus  ist,  iSc  mcdiocri  forliiiia,  ut  catrra  toii- 
:^c(|uatiir      II). 

•|  (iiii  I'ontuiu  &  Billiyniam  (iutusitor  pro  nica  salute  iicgk-xit.— 
I'lwt  red.  in  St-n.  13. 

Pisonis  hiinianltas,  virtus,  amor  in  nos  oinnrs  tantust-st,  ut  nihil  su- 
pra cssf  possif.  I'tinani  ca  n-s  <'i  voliij)tati  sit,  glorix*  «piid«-ni  video 
lure.     Ep.  ^■am.  14.  1. 
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gencics  of  liis  flight,  with  ahove  20001.  and,  upon 
succeeding  to  ihe  great  estate  of  his  uncle  Cte- 
cilius,  whose  name  lie  now  assumed,  made  him  a  fresh 
offer  of  his  purse* :  yet  his  conduct  did  not  wholly 
satisfy  Cicero ;  Avho  thought  him  too  cold  and  re- 
miss in  his  service  ;  and  fancied,  that  it  flowed  from 
some  secret  resentmcnr,  for  having  never  received 
from  him,  ii)  his  llorishing  condition,  any  henefi* 
cial  proofs  of  his  friendship  :  in  order,  therefore,  to 
rouse  his  zeal,  he  took  occasion  to  promise  him,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that,  whatever  reason  he  had  to 
complain  on  that  score,  it  should  all  he  made  up  to 
him,  if  he  lived  to  return  ;  "  If  fortune,"  says  he, 
"  ever  restore  me  to  my  country  ;  it  shall  be  my 
"  special  care,  that  you,  above  all  my  friends,  have 
"  cause  to  rejoice  at  it :  and  though,  hitherto,  I 
''  confess,  you  have  reaped   but  little  benefit  from 

*  Ciceroni,  ex  patiia  fugienti  H.  S.  ducenta  &  quinquagintamillia 
donavit.     Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Att.  4. 

Quod  te  ill  tanta  hereditate  ab  omiii  occupatione  expedisti,  val- 
de  mil)i  gratuin  est.  Quod  facullates  tuas  ad  nieam  saUifem  polliceris, 
ut  omnibus  rel)vis  a  te  pisler  ca-lcros  juver,  id  quantum  sit  presidium 
video— Ad  Att.  3.  20. 

This  Civcilius,  Atiicus's  uncle,  was  a  famous  cliurl  and  usurery 
sometimes  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters,  who  adopted  Atticus,  by 
his  will,  and  left  him  three  fourths  of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to 
above  80,0001.  sterling.  lie  had  raised  this  great  fortune,  by  the 
favor  cliiefly  of  Luculhis,  whom  he  flattered  to  the  last,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  making  him  his  heir,  yet  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Atticus, 
who  had  been  very  observant  of  his  humor :  for  which  fraud,  added  to 
Jiis  notorious  avarice  and  extortion,  the  mob  sei^t-d  his  dead  bodv,  and 
dragged  it  infamously  about  the  streets.  ,Val.  Max.  7.8.  Cicero 
congratulating  Alticui  upon  his  adoption,  addresses  his  letter  to  Q. 
Ca:ciliiis,  Q.  F.  Pomponianu^,  Atticus.  For,  in  assuming  the  name 
of  the  adopter,  it  was  usual  to  add  also  their  own  family  name,  thouo-f^ 
changed  in  its  termination,  from  Pomponius  to  Pomponianus,  to  pre- 
serve tile  memory  of  their  real  extraction  :  to  which  some  added,  also 
the  surname,  as  Cicero  docs  in  the  present  case.     Ad  Att.  3.  '20. 
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. '*  niv  kindness;  1  will  manage  so,  tor  tlie  future, 
*'  that,  whcnc\cr  I  am  restored,  you  shall  find 
"vourself'as  dear  to  me,  as  my  brother  and  my 
"  children  :  if  1  ha\-e  been  wanting,  therefore,  in 
"  mv  duty  to  you,  or  rather,  since  I  have  been 
"  wanting,  pray  pardon  me  ;  for  I  have  been  much 
*'  more  wanting  to  myself*."  But  Atticus  begged 
of  him  to  lay  aside  all  such  fancies,  and  assured 
him,  tliat  there  was  nottlie  least  ground  for  tliem; 
and  that  he  had  never  been  disgusted  by  any  thing, 
which  he  had  either  done,  or  ncglcctetl  to  do,  for 
him  ;  entreating  him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  tliat 
liead,  and  to  depend  always  on  Ifis  best  services, 
witliout  giving  himself  the  trouble,  even  of  remind- 
ing him  I'.  A  et,  after  all,  the  susj/icion  itself,  as  it 
comes  from  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 
seems  to  leave  some  little  blot  upon  his  character: 
but,  whatever  cause  there  might  be  foi"  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  Cicero,  at  least,  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and,  by  the  care  which  he  took,  after  his  return,  to 
celebrate  Atticus's  name  in  all  his  Mrilings,  lias  left 
tlie  most  illustrious  testiniou}-  to  posterity  of  his 
sincere  esteem  and  afl'ection  for  him. 

Scxtius  was  one  of  the  tribunes  elect :  and,  being 
entirely  dexotcd  to  Cicero,    took   the  trouble  of  a 

*  K«o,  si  nic  aliciuaiulo  vi-slri  .S:  p.itri;i'  coinpotein  Fortiiiia  f(  rcrit, 
ccrtf  flliciam,  lit  niaximc  latere  iimis  t'X  oiniiihus  ainicis:  ini.'a(|iii; 
oflifia  ar  stiidia,  (]U.c  pariini  aiitca  liixiriiiit  (ralciulum  est  rnim)  sic. 
cxrqiiar,  ill  ni"' .Tqiir  tibi.ac  fratri  .V  lil)eris  noslris  rfstitutuiu  piitis. 
.Si  (|iii(l  in  tc  pcccavi,  ac  potiiis  i|uoiiiain  pcccavi,  ignoscc  :  in  iiic 
fiiiin  ipsiiin  pecca\  i  vtlifiniiilius.     Ail  Alt.  3.  ITj. 

f  (^iiod  mo  vftas  <iui((iiiain  mi  picari  accidissc  ail  animiiin  tniiiii, 
«iuo(l  sf.Tiis  a  nie  rrt^a  tr  coniinissinu,  ant  pr:rtcrini>-iiiii  vidiTftiir, 
f^f-rain  tibi  inor«-in  \-  iilxrahor  isla  riira.  Tibi  laiiifii  t.oj)liis  Jebeu, 
ijuij  lua  in  inc  huniariitas  lucrit  c.NtcUior,  ipiaia  in  Ic  inea,     Jb.  'JO. 
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journey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  Cassar's  consent  to  his 
restoration;  which,  thoiig-h  he  obtained,  as  well  by 
his  own  intercession,  as  by  Ponipey's  letters,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  certain  limitations,  not 
agreeable  to  Cicero;  for,  on  Sextius's  return  to 
Rome,  Vv  lien  he  drew  up  the  copy  of  a  law,  which 
he  intended  to  propose,  upon  his  entrance  into 
office  ;  conformablCj  as  we  may  imagine,  to  the 
conditions  stipulated  with  Ca?sar;  Cicero  greatly 
disliked  it;  as  being  too  general,  and  without  the 
mention  even  of  his  name,  nor  providing  sufficiently 
either  for  his  dignity,  or  the  restitution  of  his 
estate;  so  that  he  desires  Atticus  to  take  care  to 
get  it  amended  by  Sextius  *. 

The  old  tribunes,  in  the  mean  while,  eight  of 
whom  were  Cicero's  friends,  resolved  to  make  one 
effort  more,  to  obtain  a  law  in  his  favourj  which 
they  jointly  offered  to  the  people^  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October :  but  Cicero  was  much  more 
displeased  with  this,  than  with  Sextius's :  it  con- 
sisted of  three  articles ;  the  first  of  which,  restored 
him  only  to  his  former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate; 
the  second  was  only  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify 
.  the  proposers  of  it :  the  third  enacted,  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  it,  which  was  prohibited  to  be 
promulgated  by  any  former  law,  particularly  by  that 
of  Cdloius,  or  which  involved  the  author  of  such 

*  Hoc  inlenrn  tempore,  P.  Sextius  clesignatiis  iter  ad  C.  Cxsarem 
pro  mi-asaUilesuscepit.  Quid  egerit,  quantum  profcccrit,  nihil  ad 
rausam.     Pro  Sext.  32, 

Rogatio  Scxtii  neque  dit^nitati?  satis  habet  nee  cautionis.  Nam  Sc 
*ioniii)atim  lerre  oportet,  Sr  de  bonis  diligoiitiusscribi:  &  id  animad- 
vertas  velim.     Ad  Att.  3.  v?0, 
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proinul^'ation   in  any  fine  or  penalty,   that,  in  sncli 
case,   it  should  liave   no  cilcct.     Cicero  was   sur- 
prised, that  liis  tViends  could  be  induced  to  propose 
such  an  act,  wjiich  seemed  to  be  against  him,  and 
to  confirni  that  clause  of  the  C'liMJiaii  law,   which 
made  it  penal  to  move  any  thino-  for  him  :  whereas, 
no  clauses  of  that  kind   had  ever  been   rei;ar(led, 
or  thought  to  have   any  special  force,  .but   fell  of 
course,  when  the   laws  thentsclvcs  were  repealed  : 
lie  observes,  that  it  was  an  ugly  precedent  for  the 
succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should  happen  to  have 
any  scruj)les  ;  and  that  (.'lodius  had  already  taken 
the  advantage  of  it,  when,  in  a  speech  to  the  pco- 
])lc,   on  the  third   of   NoNcmher,  he  declared,  that 
tliis  act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  ]:)roper  lesson  to  their 
successors,  to  let  them  see  liow  far  their  power  ex- 
tended.    He  desires  Atticus,  therefore,  to  lind  out, 
who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and  how  Ninnius  and 
the  rest  canie  to  be  so  much  overseen,  as  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  consetiucnces  of  it*. 

The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these  tri- 
bunes hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  dilViculty, 
by  pitying  this  deference  to  C'lodins's  law,  the  vali- 
dity of  which  was  ai'l.nowledged  by  (Jato,  and 
several  otheis  c/f  the  principal  citizens  J";  and  they 

*  Quo  niiijor  est  sippicio  inalitiif  alictijiis,  cum  id.  (jiiod  ad  ipSc^s 
nihil  perliiu-bat,  crat  autcin  conUa  nu-,  scripsiTiiut.  Ut  iiovi  tiibiinl 
pill),  si  fiSLMit  lirnidiori's,  multo  mat>is  sibi  vo  capiti'  iitcii<liini  puta- 
r«-iit.  Ni.(|uc  id  a  Clodio  priUTinissnm  est,  dixit  fiiim  in  concioiie 
Mil  diem  III.  Non.  Novcmb.  hur  capile  dcsipiiatis  tribiiiiis  pleb.  pr.r- 
ACiiptinn  esse  (jiiid  rutrrft.  Ul  Niiiiiium  <S;  cxleros  liigciit  ijivestigei 
Vclim,  &  «p»i-i  allulerit.  ."cc.     lb.  L'3. 

f  V'idfo  riiim  (luondam  clarissimus  viros,  ali<[iiol  locis judicasse,  te 
rum  picbi' jure  a^fie  poluisbc.     Pro  Dom.  10. 
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were  inducefl  to  make  tliis  push  for  it,  before  thev 
quitted  tFieir  office,  from  a  persuasion,  that  if  Ci- 
cero was  once  restored,  on  any  terms,  or  with  what 
restrictions  soever,  the  rest  would  follow  of  course; 
and  that  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  would  neces- 
sarily draw  after  it  every  thing  else,  that  was 
wanted :  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it 
himself  on  second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter:  "  I  should  be  sorry," 
says  he,  "  to  have  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a 
"clause  in  their  law;  yet,  let  them  insert  what 
"  the}^  please,  if  it  will  but  pass  and  call  me  home, 
*'  I  shall  be  content  with  it*."  But  the  only  pro- 
ject of  a  law  which  he  approved,  was  drawn  by  his 
cousin,  C.  Viseliius  Acideo,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
that  age,  for  another  of  the  new  tribunes,  T.  Fadius, 
who  had  been  his  quaestor,  when  he  was  consul : 
he  advised  his  friends,  therefore,  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  success,  to  push  forward  that  law,  which 
entirely  pleased  him  j". 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the 
troops,  which  Piso  had  provided  for  his  govern- 
iiient  of  Macedonia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  num- 
bers at  Thessalonica:]::  this  greatly  alarmed  him, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  (juit  the  place  without 
delay  :  and,  as  it  was  not  advisable  to  move  far- 

*  Id  caput  sane  nolim  novos  tribiiiios  pleb.  ferre :  seel  perferant 
modo  qiiidlibet :  uiio  capite  quo  revocabor,  niodo  res  toiilicIaUir, 
ero  contentus.     Ad  Att.  3.  23. 

f  Sed  si  est  alicjuid  in  spe,  vide  legem,  quam  T.  Fadio  scripsit  Vi- 
seliius :  ea  niihi  pcrplacet.     lb. 

X  Me  adhuc  Plancius  retiriet.  Sed  jam  cu\n  adventare  niilites  di- 
eerenlur,  lacieiivlum  nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  discedamus.     lb.  i."J. 
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A.   Urb.  605.     Cic.   10.     Co-s.— L.   ralpurnius  ri>o.     A.  G:il  i«iiis. 

thcr  iVom  Italy,  he  ventuied  to  come  still  nearer, 
and  turned  back  again  to  Dyrrhachium :  for 
though  this  was  within  the  distance  forbidden  to 
him  by  law,  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  danger,  in  a  town  particularly  devoted  to 
him,  and  which  had  always  been  under  liis  special 
pationage  and  protection.  He  came  thither  ou 
the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  and  gave  notice  of 
his  removal  to  liis  friends  at  Home,  by  letters  of 
the  same  date,  begun  at  Thcssalonica  and  fniishcd 
at  Dyrrhachium*:  which  shews  the  great  haste, 
which  he  thought  necessary,  in  making  this  sudr 
den  change  of  his  quarters.  Here  he  received  an- 
otlier  piece  of  news,  which  displeased  him;  that, 
Avith  the  consent  and  assistance  of  his  managers 
at  Home,  the  juovinces  of  the  consuls  elect,  had 
bpcn  furnished  with  money  and  troops  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate :  but,  in  what  manner  it  affected  him, 
and  what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy  at  it,  will  bu 
explained  l)y  his  own  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus. 

**  \Vhe«  }ou  first  sent  me  word,"  says  he,  "  tjiat 
•*  the  consular  i)rovinces  had  been  settled  and  pro- 
"  vided  for  by  your  consent;  thongh  I  was  afraid, 
"  lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  cousct 
"  (juence,  yet,  I  hoped,  that  you  had  some  special 
*'  reason  for  it,  which  I  could  not  penetrate ;   but, 

*  Dyrrhachium  vtiii  (uioil  i:  libcia  civilas  est,  &;  in  nic  o|liciosa. 
Kj).  Fain.  14.  I. 

Nam  ej^oro  iiomiiiv  stun  Dyrrhachii,  iit  (niam  rckTrime  <iiiid  a)j;a- 
tiir,  aiidiam,  &  sum  lulo.  Civitab  oiiim  hac  scmptr  a  mc  dtfi-iiba 
est.     11).  3. 

Quod  ini'i  studiosos  habeo  "Dyrrhai  liinos,  ad  cos  pr-rrcxi,  tiiin  ilia 
jupcriora  Thcssalonica  scripbissfjii.     Ad  Alt.  3.  :-.':^.    lam,  !  I.  1. 
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"  having  since  been  informed,  both  by  friends  and 
''  letters,  that  your  conduct  is  universally  con- 
'' demned,  I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it;  be- 
*'  cause  the  little  hopes,  that  were  left,  seem  now 
*'  to  be  destroyed :  for,  should  the  new  tribunes 
"  quarrel  with  us  upon  it,  what  fartlier  hopes  can 
"  there  be  ?  and  they  have  reason  to  do  so ;  since 
"  they  were  not  consulted  in  it,  though  they  had 
"  undertaken  my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  our  con- 
"  cession  all  that  intluence,  which  they  would 
"  otherwise  have  had  over  it ;  especially,  ^vhen 
"  they  declare  that  it  was  for  my  sake  only,  that 
"  they  desired  the  power  of  furnishing  out  the 
"  consuls ;  not  with  design  to  hinder  them,  but 
"  to  secure  them  to  my  interest ;  whereas,  if  the 
*'  consuls  have  a  mind  to  be  perverse,  they  may 
**  now  be  so,  without  any  risk  ;  yet,  let  them  be 
"  never  so  well  disposed,  can  do  nothing  without 
"  the  consent  of  the  tribunes.  As  to  what  you 
"  say,  that,  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it,  the  con- 
"  suls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the  peo- 
"  pie ;  that  could  never  have  been  done,  against 
"  the  will  of  the  tribunes  :  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
"  that  we  have  lost  by  it  the  affection  of  the  tri- 
"  bunes ;  or,  if  that  still  remains,  have  lost,  at 
"  least,  our  hold  on  the  consuls.  There  is  another 
*'  inconvenience  still,  not  less  considerable ;  for 
"  that  important  declaration,  as  it  was  repre- 
**  sentcd  to  me,  that  the  senate  would  enter  into 
"  nothing,  till  my  affair  was  settled,  is  now  at  an 
*'  end ;  and  in  a  case  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
*'  new  and  unprecedented :  for  I   do  not  believe, 
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A.  (rli.  095.     Cic.  40.     Co*";. —  L.  C'.Opnrnius  Piso.    A.  Gubiiiius. 

"  that  the  provinces  of  tlie  consuls  liad  ever  before 
"  been  provided  for,  until  their  entrance  into 
"  office :  hut  having-  now  broken  through  that 
"  resolution,  which  they  had  taken  in  my  cause, 
"  they  are  at  Hberty  to  proceed  to  any  other  busi- 
"  ress,  as  they  please.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
*'  wondered  at,  that  my  friends,  who  were  applied 
"  to,  should  consent  to  it;  for  it  was  hard  for  any 
"  onC;  to  declare  openly  against  a  motion,  so  bc- 
*' neficial  to  the  two  consuls;  it  was  hard,  I  say, 
"  to  refuse  any  thing  to  Lentulus,  who  has  always 
''  been  my  true  friend  ;  or  to  Aletellus,  who  has 
"  given  up  his  resentments  with  so  much  huma- 
"  nity  ;  yet  I  am  apprehensive,  that  we  have  alic 
"  nated  the  tribunes,  and  cannot  IujUI  the  consuls : 
''  write  me  Arord,  I  desire  you,  what  turn  this  has 
"  taken,  and  how  the  whole  aflair  stands,  and 
"write  with  your  usual  frankness;  for  I  love  to 
"  know  the  truth,  though  it  should  happen  to  be 
**  disagreeable.     The  tenth  of  December*." 

Ijut  Attieus,  instead  of  answering  this  letter,  or 
rather  indeed  before  he  received  it,  ha\  iug  occa- 
sion to  visit  his  estate  in  l^pirus,  took  his  way 
thither,  through  Dyrrhachiuin,  on  piir[)ose  to  sec 
Cicero,  and  explain  to  him,  in  person,  the  motives 
of  their  conduct.  Their  interview  w  as  but  short ; 
and  after  they  parted,  Cicero,  upon  some  new  in- 
telligence, which  gave  him  fre«h  uneasiness,  sent 
anolhiT  h'tter  afler  him  into  I'.piius,  to  call  him 
back  again  :  "  Alter  you  left  me,"  says  he,  "  I  rc- 
**  ccivcd  letters  from  Rome,  iVom  w  hich  I  perceive, 
♦  AU  All .  3.  ?4. 
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"  that  I  must  end  my  days  in  tliis  calamity;  and  to 
**  speak  tlie  truth,  (which  you  will  take  in  good 
"  part)  if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  return, 
"  you,  who  love  me  so  well,  would  never  have  left 
''  the  city  at  such  a  conjuncture  :  hut  I  say  no 
^'  more ;  lest  I  be  thought  either  ungrateful,  or 
"  desirous  to  involve  my  friends  too  in  my  ruin; 
*'  one  thing  I  beg,  that  you  would  not  fiu],  as 
*'  you  have  given  your  word,  to  come  to  me, 
*'  wherever  I  shall  happen  to  be,  before  the  first  of 
"  January*." 

While  he  was  tlius  perplexing  himself  with  per- 
petual fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  proceed- 
ing very  prosperously  at  Rome,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  such  a  train,  that  it  could  not  be  obstructed 
nnich  longer:  for  the  new  magistrates,  who  were 
coming  on  with  the  new  year,  were  all,  except  the 
praetor  Appius,  supposed  to  be  his  friends  ;  while 
liis  enemy  Clodius  was  soon  to  resign  his  oftice, 
on  which  the  greatest  part  of  his  power  depended; 
Clodius  himself  was  sensible  of  the  daily  decay  of 
his  credit,  through  the  superior  intluence  of  Pom- 
pey  ;  who  had  drawn  Cajsar  away  from  him,  and 
forced  even  Gabinius  to  desert  him;  so  that,  out 
of  rage  and  despair,  and  the  desire  of  reven<iing 
himself  on  these  new  and  more  j)0werful  enemies, 
he  would  willingly  have  dropt  the  pursuit  of  Ci- 
cero ;  or  consented  even  to  recal  him,  if  he  could 
have  persuaded  Cicero's  friends  and  the  senate  to 
join  their  forces  witli  him  against  the  triumvirate. 
^ov  this  end,   he  produced  Bibulus,  and  the  other 

*  Ad  Att.  3.  25. 
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A    rill.  ("h)5.     tic.  i<).     Ciis».-  -L.   Calpiirniu!)  I'lso.     A.  ('>.il>iiuiis. 

au^^'tirs,  in  ana-'ssembly  of  the  people,  and  dcinanded 
ot' them,  whetlicr  it  was  not  unlawful  to  transact 
auy  public  business,  when  any  of  them  were  takiui^ 
the  au.spice.s."  To  which  they  all  answered  in  the 
athrmative.  Then  he  asked  Bibuliis,  whether  he 
was  not  actually  observing  the  heavens,  as  oft  as 
any  of  Cxsar's  laws  were  proposed  to  the  people? 
To  which  he  answered  in  the  alhrmative:  but  be- 
inf^  prodiice;l  a  second  time,  by  the  pnetor  Appius, 
he  added  that  he  took  the  auspices  also,  in  the 
same  manner,  at  the  time  mIk'u  C'lodius's  act  of 
adoption  was  confirmed  by  the  j)eople  :  but  Clo- 
dius,  while  he  p;ratificd  his  pie^ent  revenije,  little 
regarded  how  nuich  it  turned  against  himsell";  but 
insisted,  that  all  C;esar's  acts  ought  to  be  annulled 
by  the  senate,  as  being  contrary  to  the  auspices; 
and,  on  that  condition,  declared,  publicly,  that  he 
himself  woulfl  bring  back  Cicero,  the  guardian  of 
the  city,  on  his  own  shoulders*. 

Jri  the  same  fit  ot" revenge,  he  fell  upon  the  coU' 
sul  riabinius,  and,  in  an  as.sembly  of  the  people, 
which  he  called  tor  tliat  pur|)ose,  Mith  his"  head 
veilerl,  and  a  little  altar  and  lire  beloic  him,  con- 
secrated liis  whole  estate.  This  had  been  some- 
times flonc  against  traitoious  citizens;  and,  when 
legally  performed,  had  the  elVect  of  a  confisealion, 

♦  Til  tiio  pracipitatile  jam  rJ  dihilit.ilo  tiilniii.ilii,  anspicinruiii 
p;itronuH  ^tibito  r.Nlilistj.  'J'u  M.  I'iImiIiiiu  id  t  oiuioiic,  lit  AiigiiiTii 
pro(lil\i>(i.  Tr  iiiltrrof^.mtf  .Anmiris  ii-.|)(>inlmii)l,  nmi  cic  ra-lo 
«i«rvaliiiil  sit,  rum  popiilo  :igi  tu»n  |)ohki* — liiudcniqiic  oinnis  urtio  poH- 
teriorihiiii  n)ci)Hibi]>t  liiit,  omnia,  (|tia-  C  ('a'sar  rgis^ct,  (|ua'  contra 
aii»piriu  osnit  act.i,  pt-r  si-iiatitm  rrsrindi  oporlrrc  <iii««l  si  licrct, 
itirrli.u,  lir  fiiin  huincris  me,  custoJcm  urbis,  in  iiibcin  rolatiirmn. 
I'ro  Dciin.  I  b. 
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by  making  the  place  and  effects  ever  after  sacred 
and  public:  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  wa.s  consi- 
dered only  as  an  act  of  madness:  and  the  tjibune 
Xinnius,  in  ridicule  of  it,  consecrated  Clodiu.ss 
estate  in  the  same  form  and  manner,  that  whatever 
efficacy  was  ascribed  to  the  one,  the  other  might 
justly  challenge  the  same* 

But  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  Avliicli 
put  an  end  to  his  detestable  tribunate:  it  had  !)cen 
uniform  and  of  a  piece  from  the  first  to  tlic  Inst; 
the  most  infamous  and  coirupt  that  Rome  had 
ever  seen  :  there  was  scarce  an  office  bestowed  at 
home,  or  any  favor  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or 
city  abroad,  but  what  he  openly  sold  to  the  best 
bidder:  the  poets,  says  Cicero,  could  not  feign  a 
Charybdis,  so  voracious  as  his  rapine  :  he  conferred 
the  title  of  king  on  those  who  had  it  not,  and  took 
it  away  from  those  v/ho  had  f;  and  sold  the  rich 
priesthoods  of  Asia,  as  the  Turks  are  said  to  sell 
the  Grecian  bishoprics,  without  regarding  whether 
they  were  full  or  vacant;  of  which  Cicero  gives  us 
a  remarkable  instance.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele,  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  where 
that  goddess  was  worshipped  with  singular  devo 
tion,  not  only  by  all  Asia,  but  Europe  too;  and 

*  Tu,  til,  iiiqiiam,  capite  vi-lato,  coiicioiic  advocata,  foculo  posito 
bona  tui  Gabinii  cuiiSL-crasti  in — quid  ?  oNeniplo  tiio  bona  lua  noiiiic 
L.  Ninnius — consecravit?  quod  si,  quia  ad  te  pcrtinct,  raUmi  esse 
uegai  oportere;  ea  jma  constituisti  in  pixclaro  tribiinatii  tuo,  quibus 
in  te  conversis,  recusares,  alios  eveitercs. — Pro  Dorn.  47.  48. 

f  Reges,  qui  erant,  vendidit;  qui  non  crant,  appeliavit — quam 
dcniquc  tam  iuiinant-in  Ciiarybdim  poeta'  tinsce.ido  exprimere  potiie- 
lunt,  qu3E  tantos  exhaurire  gurgites  posset,  qiuuitas  istc  prs:da« — 
cxsorbuil?     De  llaiusp.  rcsp.  '27. 
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A.  I'rb.  (KX'.      tic.    40.      Coss. —  L.    Ciilpnriiiii'.  Vi-ct.     A.  (iiibiiiiii-. 

\vherc  tlic  Roniiin  licp.cials  themselves  often  used 
to  pay  their  vows,  and  make  their  oMnings.  Her 
priest  was  in  quiet  possession,  without  any  rival 
preten^ler,  or  any  complaint  against  him  ;  yet  Clo- 
dius,  by  a  law  of  tlie  people,  granted  this  priest- 
hood to  one  Brogitarus,  a  j>etty  sovereign  in  those 
parts,  to  whom  he  had  before  given  the  title  of 
king :  "  and  I  shall  think  him  a  king  indeed," 
says  Cicero,  "  if  ever  he  be  able  to  pay  the  }>ur- 
"  chase  money:"'  but  the  spoils  of  the  temple  Mere 
destined  to  that  use,  and  would  soon  have  been 
applied  to  it,  if  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  a  prince 
of  noble  character,  and  a  true  friend  to  Rome,  liad 
not  defeated  the  impious  bargain,  by  taking  the 
temple  into  his  protection,  and  maintaining  the 
lawful  priest  against  the  intruder;  nor  suifering 
Brogitarus,  though  his  son-in-law,  to  pollute  or 
touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it*. 

All  tlie  ten  new  tribunes  had  soleunily  promised 
to  serve  ('icero ;  yet  C'lodius  found  means  tocorrupt 
two  of  them,  S.  Atilius  Serrauus,  anil   Numerius 

•  Qui  accf-pta  pcninia  Pessiniiiitriii  ipMiiii,  s»-(lcm  iloiniciliuiii,  (jiicr 
Matris  Dcfiriiin  vastaiis,  f^  Hr'i;:itaro,  Gallogra-ro,  impuio  lioiuiiii  ai 
nefario— totiiin  illiiiii  locum  raiiiini(|ur  vniulidti-i^.  isat»'rdoli-in  ;ib 
l))»is  aris,  pulviiiaribiisqiicMl«'tra\t  ris. — Qua;  Ki'm's  oidiiin,  i|ui  Asiani 
Kiirnpatnfjuc  ti-nuriunt,  scinp«r  Mirtuna  iclii^ioDc  colurrunl — Qoa: 
MajoK'S  iiostri  tarn  sanrta  (lu\i  runi,  lit — nostri  iiiipcratoics  maximis 
&  p«ritulo»issimis  brllis  huic  DfU'  vota  faceront,  raciue  in  ipso  IVssi- 
nuntc  ad  iliain  ipxain  principnn  aram  k  in  illo  loco  Kaiiociiu*  persot- 
vpr«'iit. — Putabo  r<'f^»-ni,  si  liaburrit  uiidc  libi  sf)lvat. — Nam  cum 
muita  rrgia  sunt  III  Uriotaro,  turn  ilia  inaxiim*,  (piod  til)i  uiinimum 
nulbiin  dedll. — Quod  P(?>.siiiuiitiMn  per  scrlus  a  le  violatuin,  &  sact.T' 
dote,  sacrihcpip  spuliatiim  rf cupt* lavit. — Quod  cscrcmoiiias  ab  olmii 
ve^tuil.ite  acceptas  a  Brogitaro  polliii  iion  sinit,  mavultcjuc  gciuTum 
•uum  iniinrrc  too,  rpiauJ  illiid  Kaiiuin  aiiliquitalr  rvligioiiis  caiiTC— • 
Il>,  13.      PiuSc.xt.  U6. 
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Quinctiiis  Gracchus;  by  whose  help  he  was 
enabled  still  to  make  head  against  Cicero's  party, 
and  retard  his  restoration  some  time  longer:  b-ut 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  perceiving  the  scene  to  be 
opening  apace  in  his  favor,  and  liis  return  to  be 
unavoidable,  thought  it  time  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  and  retire  to  their  several  governments,  to 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  perfidy :  so  that  they 
both  left  Rome,  with  the  expiration  of  their  year, 
and  Piso  set  out  for  Macedonia,  Gabinius  for 
S\  ria. 


A.  frb.  696.  Cic.  00    Cos^.— P.  Cornel.  Leiitul.  Spinthei.  0.  Cxcil.  Metel.  Ke])()s. 

On  the  first  of  January,  tlie  new  consul,  Len- 
tuhis,  after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and 
his  first  duty  paid,  as  usual  to  religion,  entered 
directly  into  Cicero's  affair,  and  moved  the  senate 
for  his  restoration*;  while  his  colleague  Metclltis 
declared,  with  mucli  seeming  candor,  that  though 
Cicero  and  he  had  been  enemies,  on  account  of 
their  different  sentiments  in  politics,  yet  he  would 
give  up  his  resentments  to  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  interests  of  the  Republic  f.  Upon 
which  L.  Cotta,  a  person  of  consular  and  censoriaii 
rank,  being  asked  his  opinion  the  lirst,  said,   that 

"*  Kaleiulis  Janiiariis. — P.  Lentiiliis  CodsuI— siinu!  ac  dc  solemni  le- 
ligione  retulit,  nihil  hiimanaruin  rcrum  sibi  prius,  quam  de  me  agen- 
dum judicuvit.     Poc-t  red.  ad  Quir.  5. 

■f  Qua:  etiam  col!  ^.^^r  ejus  moderatio  de  me  ?  Qui  cum  inimicitias 
sibl  mecum  ex  Ivjipub.  dissensione  susceptas  es^ie  dixisset,  eas  se 
Patribus  conscriptis  dixit  Sc  temporibus  Reipub.  permissurum. — Pro 
Sext.  32. 


4:j0  rrrr.  inii  of  crcr.na  si:ct.  v. 


A.  Vil>.  tii^ri.     11..  ./.i.     f  ov>._p.  (  ,,rii.    T.MH111.    S|iinU.<r.     i.'.  Citi.  Mvul.  Ni'i>n«. 

iiothiiis:  iKifl  been  done  against  Cieero,  no;reeably 
to  1  ii^'iit  or  law,  or  the  custom  ot"  their  ancestors  ; 
t'nat  no  eiti/cn  could  be  driven  out  of  the  citv 
without  a  trial;  nnd  that  the  people  could  not  con- 
dcnni,  nor  e\en  try  a  man  ca])i tally,  but  in  an 
assembly  (>\  their  eentuiies:  that  the  whole  was 
the  cifcct  ot"  violence,  turbulent  times,  and  an  oj)- 
pres.scd  Hej>ublie:  that,  in  so  strange  a  revolution 
aiul  confusion  ot'all  thinf»;s,  Cicero  had  onlv  stept 
aside,  to  prox  ide  for  his  future  tranquillity,  by  de- 
clniinp;  the  impending  storm;  and,  since  he  had 
freed  the  Republic,  from  no  less  danger  by  his  ab- 
sence, than  he  had  done  before  by  his  presence, 
that  lie  ought,  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  to  be 
adorned  with  new  lioncM's  :  that  what  his  mad 
enemy  had  ])nblisl:ed  against  him,  was  drawn  so 
absurdlv,  both  in  words  and  sentiments,  that,  if 
it  had  been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  couhl  never 
obtain  the  force  <■)!'  a  law  :  thai,  since  Cicero, 
therefore,  was  cxpclUd  by  no  law,  he  could  not 
want  a  law  to  restore  hijn,  but  ought  to  be  recalled 
})y  a  vote  of  the  senate,  l^ompey,  \v  ho  sjjoke  next, 
lia\ing  Ifighly  applauded  what  Coda  said,  added, 
that,  tor  the  sake  of  Cicero's  futiiie  (puct,  ami  to 
j)re\cut  all  farther  trouble  from  the  same  (piartci", 
it  was  his  oj)iuiou,  that  the  people  should  ha\('  a 
share-  in  conferring  that  gract.',  and  their  consent 
Ijc  joined  aho  to  t  he  ant  IhmiI  \  of  t  lu' M-uate.  After 
manv  otiiers  had  s|)f)ken,  likewise,  with  great 
warmth,  in  the  dcfeuci'  and  j)raise  of  Ciccrcj,  they 
all  canu".  unanimoui)lv,  into  Momj)e\'s  oj)inion,  and 
were  proceeding  to  make  u  decree  upon  it,  when 
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Scrranus,  the  tribune,  rose  up  and  put  a  stop  to 
it;  not  flatly  interposing-  liis  negative,  for  he  had 
not  the  assurance  to  do  that,  against  such  a  spirit 
and  unanimity  of  the  senate,  but  desiring,  only, 
a  night's  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  unexpected 
interruption  incensed  the  wliole  assembly;  some 
reproached,  others  entreated  him ;  and  his  father- 
in-law',  Oppius,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  move 
him  to  desist :  but  all  that  they  could  get  from 
him,  was  a  promise  to  give  way  to  the  decree  the 
next  morning;  upon  which  they  broke  up.  But 
the  tribune,  says  Cicero,  employed  the  night,  not 
as  people  fancied  he  wordd,  in  giving  back  the 
money,  which  he  had  taken,  but  in  making  a  bet- 
ter bargain,  and  doubling  his  price ;  for  the  next 
morning,  being  grown  more  hardy,  he  absolutely 
prohibited  the  senate  from  proceeding  to  any  act*'. 
This  conduct  of  Serranus  surprised  Cicero's  friends, 
being  not  only  perfidious  and  contrary  to  his  en- 

*  'rum  princeps  rogatus  sententiam  L.  Gotta,  dixit.  Nihil  de  lue 
actum  esse  jure,  nihil  more  luajorum,  nihil  legibus,  &:c,  Quare  me, 
tjui  nulla  lege  abeisem,  non  restilui  lege,  sed  senatus  auctoritate 
oporterc. 

I\)5t  eum  rogatus  senteiitiam  Cn.  Pompeius,  approbata,  laudataque 
Cotde  sententia,  di.xit,  sese  otii  mei  causa,  ut  omni  popular!  con- 
certatione  defuiigerer,  ccnsere  ;  ut  ad  scnatus  auctoritatem  populi 
quoque  Romaiii  beiieficium  adjungcretur.  Cum  omnes  certatim, 
aliusque  alio  gruvius  de  mea  salute  dixisset,  ticretque  sine  uUa  varit- 
tate  discessio:  surrexit  Atilius ;  nee  ausus  est,  cum  es>et  emptus,  iu- 
tercedere  ;  noctem  sibi  ad  deliberandum  postulavit.  Clamor  senatus, 
querels,  preces  socer  ad  pedes  abjectus.  llle,  se  aflirmare  pos- 
tero  die  moram  nullam  esse  faeturum.  Credituni  est:  discessum 
est :  illi  interoa  deliberatori  merccs,  iiiterposita  nocte,  duplicata  est. 
Pro  Sext.  34. 

Deliberalio  non  in  reddenda,  quemadmodum  nonnulli  arhitraban- 
tur,  sed,  ut  patefactuin  est,  in  augenda  mcrcede  consumta  est.  Post 
led.  ad  Quir.  5. 
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gagemcnts,  but  liiii,hly  ungrateful  to  Cicero ;  who, 
ill  his  consiil.shi|;,  had  been  liis  .special  encouragcr 
and  benefactor*. 

The  senate,  liowcver,  tliouoh  liindered  at  pre- 
sent from  pasbini;-  their  (k-crce,  were  too  well 
rinitcd,  and  too  stroiigly  supported,  to  l)e  baffled 
Tnueli  longer  bv  the  artilices  of  a  faction  :  they  re- 
sohed,  therefore,  without  farther  delay,  to  pro- 
pound a  law  to  the  j)eople  for  Cicero's  restoration; 
and  the  twenty-second  of  the  month  was  a])pointed 
for  tlie  promulgation  of  it.  When  the  day  came, 
Fabricius,  one  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  marched  out 
with  a  strong  guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  get 
possession  of  the  rostra :  but  Clodius  was  too 
early  for  liim  ;  and  liaviug  seized  all  the  posts 
and  avenues  of  the  forum,  was  ])repare(l  to  give 
him  a  warm  reception  :  he  had  purchased  some 
gladiators,  for  the  shews  ot  his  a'dileship,  to 
which  ]\c  was  now  prcU-udlng ;  and  boirowed 
another  band  of  iiis  biolher  Ap|)iiis ;  and  witli 
tlu'se,  well  armed,  at  the  head  of  his  shu  es  and 
(.lependeuts,  he  attacked  l''ahriciiis,  killed  se- 
\eral  of  his  followers,  wounded  many  moie,  and 
dro\c  him  (juite  out  ol"  the  ])lacr  :  and,  liaj)pt'ning 
to  fall  in  at  the  same  time  with  Cispius,  another 
tribune,  who  was  coming  to  tlii'  aid  oi'  his  col- 
l<-ague,  he  I'cpnlscd  him  also  with  a  great  slaughter. 
The  gladiiitors,  heated  with  this  tasti-  ot"  blood, 
oj>eiied  their  way  on  all  ^Ide;  wi!h  tln-ir  swords, 
in  (jue^t  oi"(^niiitus  Cictio;   whom  they  met  with 

*  Is  liibiimis  pl«  1)  «|iiiiii  ego  iji'i'-iinl.  bfiK'Jiciis  ijiurblorcii)  consul 
riiimvnuiu.     Il>. 
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at  last,  and  would  certainly  have  murdered,  if,  by 
the  advantage  of  tJic  confusion  and  darkness,  lie 
had  not  hid  himself  under  the  bodies  of  his  slaves 
and  freed  men,  who  were  killed  around  him; 
where  he  lay  concealed,  till  the  fray  was  over. 
The  tiibune,  Sextius,  \\  as  treated  still  more  roughly, 
tor  being  particular!}^  pursued  and  marked  out  for 
destruction,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to 
be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot ;  and  escaped  death, 
only  by  feigning  it :  but,  while  he  lay  in  that  con- 
dition, supposed  to  be  killed,  Clodius,  reflecting 
that  the  murder  of  a  tribune,  whose  person  was 
sacred,  would  raise  such  a  storm  as  might  occasion 
his  ruin,  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  kill  one  of 
his  own  tribunes,  in  order  to  charo-e  it  udou  his 
adversaries,  and  so  balance  the  account,  by  making 
both  sides  equallj-  obnoxious:  the  victim  doomed 
to  this  sacriiice  was  Numerius  Quinctius,  an  ob- 
scure fellow,  raised  to  this  dignity  by  the  caprice 
of  the  multitude,  who,  to  make  himself  the  more 
popular,  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Gracchus: 
"  but  the  crafty  clown,"  says  Ciceio,  "having  got 
*'  some  hint  of  the  desio-n  and  findino-  that  his 
"  blood  was  to  wipe  off  the  envy  of  Sextius's,  dis- 
"  guised  himself  presently  in  the  habit  of  a  mule- 
"  teer,  the  same  in  which  he  first  came  to  Rome, 
"  and,  with  a  basket  upon  his  head,  while  some 
"  were  calling  out  for  Numerius,  others  for  Quinc- 
"  tins,  passed  undiscovered  by  the  confusion  of 
''  the  two  names  :  but  he  continued  in  this  danger 
*'  till  Sextius  was  known  to  be  alive;  and  if  that 
"  discovery  had  not  been  made  sooner  than  one 
vor..  T.  z  F 
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*'  would  have  wislicd,  tliough  tliey  could  not  have 
"  fixed  the  odiiiiii  of  killiii<;-  their  mercenary  where 
"  they  desio-ned  it;  yet  they  ^\  (udd  have  lessened 
"  the  infamy  of  one  villany,  hy  eommitting-  an- 
"  other,  which  all  j)eople  would  iiave  heen  pleased 
"  with."  Accordinu,'  to  the  account  of  this  day's 
trairedv",  the  liher,  and  all  the  common  sewers, 
were  filled  with  dead  hodies,  and  the  blood  wiped 
np  with  sponges  in  tlie  forum,  where  such  heaps 
of  slain  had  never  before  been  seen,  hut  in  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octavius*. 

Clodius,  flushed  w  ith  this  \ictory,  set  fire,  whh 
]fis  own  hands,  to  the  temjde  of  the  nymphs; 
where  the  })Ouks  of  the  censors  and  the  pid)lic  re- 

*  Princops  lopalidiii^,  vir  milii  ainicis>;iinu>,  ().  Fabricius,  tcm- 
nluni  aliqiianto  ante  luiuiii  occupavit.  t  iiin  loriim,  comitiiim,  cii- 
liam  inulta  <lc  iiocte  annalis  hoininibus,  ac  st-ivis  otcii|>avi-.bnit,  iin- 
jx'luin  faciunt  in  Fabriciiiin,  mamis  arieninl,  rxridunt  noniuillos, 
vnlni-rant  imiltos:  vtMiiciitnu  in  forum,  viiiiin  oplinuim  M.  Cispiiiiu 

vi  (k'piIUiiil  ;  c;riU-:u  in  foro  maxinrmi  faciunt.     I'nivcrsi  districtis 

uladiis  in  onmibus  fori  partibus  fratrcni  niiHun  oculis  «|ua'rcbant,  voce 
poscebant.  Pulsus  e  roslris  in  comilio  jatuit,  sctpie  SL-rvorcin  &:  libcr- 
torum  corporibus  oblexit. 

Muilis  viilnrribus  ac(».'|)ti';  ac  dci/ililato  fiMporo  contrucidato,  Se.v- 
t'lus,  sf  abjorit  cxaniniatus;  nr«pif  ulla  alia  re  al)  sf  niorU-ni,  uU'i 
mortis  opinione,  dt  pulil.  Al  v*m(;  illi  ipsi  |)arricida'.  Adeo  vim  fa- 
cinons  s\ji  |)frliorru«Tant,  ut  >.\  paullo  longior  <»pinio  mortis  Sextii 
fuisset,  f Jratciunn  ilium  suum  tratisl'i'rc-ndi  iil  nos  criminis  lausa,  oc- 
ridcrf  cogitarint.  Scnsit  rusliculu';,  non  inoautus ;  mulioni  cam  pc- 
jiulain  arripu;'.,  rum  rpia  priunnu  Uomam  ad  comitia  vcncril  ;  mcsso- 
ria  v.i'  corbi:  coiJtcxit :  cum  fiuaMcrcnl  alii  Numrrium,  alii  (iuinctiuni, 
f rmini  nominis  rrroru  sirvatus  vi,  atepic  hoc  scilis  omiu-s ;  iis(|ue 
;idio  liomincm  in  pcrirulo  fuissc,  (pujad  scitum  sit,  Scxtiinn  vivcrf. 
ijuod  nisi  cssit  palefattuni  paullo  «itius,  (piom  vi-llcm,  I've.  Mi-mi- 
nistis  tiini,  Juiliccs,  corporibus  civium  Tiberim  compUri,  cloaca* 
r.'fi-rciri,  e  foro  spongiis  cllini^i  sani^uinom.  I.apidationcs  persa?pc 
vidinms  ;  non  ita  sa-pc,  vd  nimium  tanu-n  sa-pc  gladios ;  cadcm  vcro 
<arilain,  tanlos  accrvos  corporum  cxiructos,  nisi  forte  illo  Cinnano 
altpn- OclaMuno  die,  ([uis  uiii]uaiii  in  foro  vidil .'  Pro  bcxl.  35,  30, 
37,  3». 
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gi.sters  of  the  city  were  kept,  whicli  were  all  con- 
sumed with  the  fabric  itself*.  He  then  attacked 
the  houses  of  IVIilo  the  tribune,  and  C'ceciliu.s  the 
pr'cttor,  witii  lire  and  s^v'ord  ;  but  was  repulsed  in 
both  attempts  with  loss :  Milo  took  several  of  Ap- 
pius's  o-ladiators  prisoners,  who,  being-  brouo-ht 
before  the  senate,  made  a  confession  of  what 
they  knew,  and  were  sent  to  jail ;  but  were  pre- 
sently released  by  Serranus  |.  Upon  these  out- 
rages, ]\Iilo  impeached  Clodius  in  form,  for  the 
violation  of  the  public  peace :  but  the  consul  Me- 
tellus,  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him,  with  the 
prietor  Appius,  and  the  tribune  Serranus,  resolved 
to  prevent  any  process  upon  it  ;  and,  by  their 
edicts,  prohibited  either  the  criminal  liimself  to 
appear,  or  any  one  to  cite  him :]:.  Their  pretence 
was,  that  the  quojstors  were  not  yet  chosen,  whose 
oftice  it  was  to  make  the  allotment  of  the  judges; 
while  they,  themselves,  kept  back  the  election, 
and  were  pushing  Clodius,  at  the  same  time,  into 
the  cedileshij) ;  which  would  skreen  him,  of  course, 
for  one  year  from  any  prosecution.  Alilo,  there- 
fore, linding  it  impracticable  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice in  the  legal  method,  resolved  to  deal  Vvith 
him  in  his  own  way,  by  op}:>osing  force  to  force; 
and,  for  this  end,  purchased  a  band  of  gladiators, 

*  Eiim  qui  iEdem  Nvmphariim  incendit,  ut  menioiiani  publicain 
recen;»ionis,  tabulis  publicis  impiessani,  extingiierel.  Pro  Mil.  27. 
Parad.  4.  de  Harusp.  resp.  27. 

t  Gladialoies — eomprcliensi,  in  senatum  introducti,  confess!,  in 
vinci\la  conjccti  a  Milonc,  emi.ssi  a  Serrano.     Pro  Sext.  39. 

J  Ecce  tibi  consul,  prsetor,  tribunus  pleb.  nova  novi  generis  edicta 
■proponunt :  ne  reus  aUsit,  ne  citetur.     Pro  Sext.  41. 

E  E  -2 
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with  wliicli  he  li:ul  ilaily  skirniislics  w  itli  liini  in 
the  streets;  and  acquired  a  g-reat  reputation  ot" 
courage  and  generosity',  for  heing  the  fust,  of  all 
the  Romans,  wlio  hrul  ever  hough t  gladiators,  tor 
the  defence  of  the  Republic  '^\ 

This  obstruction  gi\  en  to  Cicero's  return,  by  an 
obstinate  and  desperate  faction,  made  the  senate 
only  the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed  a 
second  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business 
should  be  done,  till  it  was  carried;  and,  to  pre- 
vent all  farther  tumults,  and  insults  upon  the  ma- 
gistrates, ordered  the  consuls  to  summon  all  the 
people  of  Italy,  who  wished  well  to  the  state,  to 
come  to  the  assistance  and  dclenee  of  ("icerof. 
This  gave  new  spirits  to  the  honest  citizens,  and 
drew  a  vast  concourse  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  where  there  was  not  a  corporate  town,  of 
any  note,  which  did  not  testify  its  respect  to  Ci- 
cero, by  some  public  act  or  monument.  Pompe\ 
was  at  Capua,  acting  as  chief  magistrate  of  his 
new  colony  ;  where  he  presided  in  peison,  at  their 
makinjr  a  decree  to  Cicero's  honor,  and  took  the 
trouble,  likewise,  of  visiting  all  the  otiici-  c-olo- 
iiies  and   chief  towns   in    those   parts,   to   :i])point 

*  S''l  honori  smnmo  Miloni  nosiro  mipcr  liiit,  cjiiod  glailiatoribiis 
emptis  Hcipiib.  tausii,  (jux-  salute  nostra  coiitinubatur,  omiics  1*.  Clodii 
conatus  furorcstjuc  rdiiipri'ssit.     \)c  Oflic.  '2.    17. 

t  Itafjuc  postca  iiiliil  vo»  tivibiis,  nihil  sociis,  iiiliil  Hcgibiis  re- 
sponflistis.     I'ost.  red.  in  St-n.  3. 

Quid  iTiilii  praclaritis  accideir  p<itiiit,  (|iiani  (|uod  illo  nforcnte  vos 
dccrcvistis,  ut  cuncti  «*.\  ornni  Italia,  tjui  Kcinp.  salvani  velleut,  ad 
Jill-  (inuni — restitiiL-nduin,  ic  dcfcndinilum  vcnirt-nt?     lb.  9. 

In  una  uiea  t  auja  lactum  c-st,  ul  hu-ris  consularibus  ex  S.  C.  cunct.i 
rx  Italia  oiiinfS,  <|iii  Kemp,  salvam  vcllcnf,  convocarcntiir.  Pro 
Sc.xt.  6U. 
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them  a  day  of  general  rendezvous  at  Rome,  to  as- 
sist at  the  promulgation  of  the  law*. 

Lentuliis,  at  the  same  time,  was  entertaining 
the  city  with  shews  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  in  good  humor,  whom  he  had 
called  from  their  pri\'ate  affairs  in  the  country,  to 
attend  the  puhlic  business.  Tlie  shews  were  exhi- 
bited in  Pompe}''s  theatre,  wliile  the  senate,  for 
the  convenience  of  being  near  them,  was  held  in 
the  adjoining  temple  of  honor  and  virtue,  built  by 
Marius,  out  of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  and  called,  for 
that  reason,  ^larius's  monument:  here,  according 
to  Cicero's  dream,  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper 
form  for  his  restoration;  when,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  those  deities,  honor,  he  savs,  was 
done  to  virtue;  and  the  monument  of  ]\Iarius, 
the  preserver  of  the  empire,  gave  safety  to  his 
countryman,  the  defender  of  iff. 

The  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  than  the  whole  assembly 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  claps  and  applauses, 
which  they  renew  ed  upon  the  entrance  of  every 
senator ;  but  when  the  consul,  Lentulus,  took  his 
place,  they  all   rose  up,  and,  with  acclamations, 

*  Qui  in  colonia  iiiipcr  constiluta,  cum  ipse  gencret  magistraUim, 
vim  &  crudelitalem  privilegii  auctoritate  lionestissimormn  homiiuini, 
&;  publicis  literis  consignavit :  princepsque  Italix  totius  presidium  ad 
meam  salutem  implorandam  putavit.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  11. 

Hie  municipia,  colonlasque  adiit :  hie  Italix  totius  au.xilium  im- 
ploravit.     Pro  Dom.  12. 

f  Cum  in  templo  honoris  virtntis,  honos  habitus  esset  virtuti ; 
Caiique  Marii,  conservaloris  hujiis  imperii,  nionunieiitum,  municipi 
eju5  &  Roipub.  defcnsori  sedem  aJ  sakiteni  prxbuissct.  Pro  b'ext. 
51.  it.  j6. 

E  E  3 
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stR'tclied-out-li.inds,  and  tears  of  joy,  publicly 
testified  their  llKiid«vS  to  liiin.  P.ut  when  Clodius 
ventured  to  shew  himself,  tliey  ^\ere  hardly  re- 
strained from  doino'  him  >iolenee ;  throwing  out 
reproaches,  threats,  and  curses  upon  him  :  so  that, 
in  the  shews  of  gladiators,  whicli  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  deprixed  of,  he  durst  not  go  to  his  seat 
in  the  common  and  open  manner,  but  used  to  start 
up  into  it  at  once,  from  some  obscure  passage 
under  the  benclies,  which,  on  that  account,  was 
jocosely  called  the  Appian  way  ;  where  he  was  no 
sooner  espied,  than  so  general  a  hiss  ensued,  that 
it  disturbed  the  gladiators,  and  frightened  their 
very  horses.  ''  From  these  significations,''  says 
Cicero,  "  he  might  learn  the  difference  between 
"  the  genuine  citizens  of  Uonu',  and  those  |)acked 
*'  assemblies  of  tlie  j)eople,  w  here  he  used  to  do- 
"  mincer;  and  that  the  men,  who  lord  it  in  such 
"  assembfies,  are  the  real  aversion  of  the  city  ; 
••  wJiile  lho;5e,  wlio  dare  not  shew  their  heads  in 
"  them,  are  recei\ed  with  all  demonstrations  of 
'•  lionor  bv  the  whole  p(oj)!e''.' 

*  Auililo  S.  (  .  oro  ipsi,  atiiiic  ;il)sciUi  srii;itiii  ])l.iiisiis  es.1  ab  iiiii- 
vnsis  (latub :  diiiulr,  cum  Rciialorilxis  singulis  spn  latum  e  s(ii;itii 
rcclctintibus:  cum  vcro  ipse,  ('iii  liulos  (acicliai,  codmiI  asscdit :  slantrs, 
&  maiiibus  passis  gralias  ager)t«'s,  &  hu  rymanu  s  gaiulio,  siiain  crpa 
mc  l>cnfv«)U'titiam  ;.f  miscricordiain  dct  lararnnt ;  at  nun  ilhr  fiiri- 
liiiiwliis  vcni'ivt't,  vix  sc  popiiliis  Homaiuis  Icmiit.  J'lo  !Si'\t.  55.  Is, 
cum  rjuoiidii.'  gIailiator«*s  spectarri,  nun(|uaD)  «>t  coiiipfctiis,  ctmi 
vciiirrt :  cmnr;)  Ijat  subito,  cum  sub  tabulas  subrcpscrat— ilaque 
ilia  via  Jatfbio>a,  qua  illc  spectaluiii  vnucbat,  Appia  jam  voca- 
baltir:  <|ui .  lamcu  fpio  tempore  conspectus  erat,  iioii  miido  plaiii- 
Klop-^,  «<.(!  «*(|ui  ip^i  i>la(lial(»nim  repcntinis  sibili^  cxtimcbcrbaiit. 
VidciiMie  igitur,  qiianlum  inter  pnpulum  Itomaiium.  k  conrioinni 
in'ersit  r     Dmninua  coiicioiium   oiniii  odio  [x-ijmli   uotari  ?     t^nibus 
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AVhen  the  decree  passed,  the  famed  tragedian, 
^Esopiis,  who  acted,  as  Cicero  says,  the  same  good 
part  in  the  Republic,  that  he  did  upon  the  stage, 
\vas  performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banished  from 
liis  country,  in  one  of  Accius's  phiys ;  where,  by 
the  em])liasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a 
word  or  two  in  some  of  tlie  lines,  he  contrived  to 
turn  the  thouohts  of  the  andiencc  on  Cicero. 
"  What  he  !  who  alw  ays  stood  up  for  tlie  Repub- 
''  he !  who,  in  doubtful  times,  spared  neither  life 
"  nor  fortunes — the  greatest  friend,  in  the  greatest 
"  danger  —of  such  ])arts  and  talents — O  father — 
"  I  saw  his  houses  and  rich  furniture  all  in  flames 
"  — -O  ungrateful  Greeks;  inconstant  people;  for- 
"  getful  of  services! — to  sec  such  a  man  banished; 
"  driven  from  his  country ;  and  suffer  him  to  con- 
*'  tinue  so?" — At  each  of  which  sentences  there 
was  no  end  of  clapping.  In  another  tragedy,  of  the 
same  poet,  called  Brutus,  when,  instead  of  Brutus, 
lie  pronounced  TuUius,  who  established  the  liberty 
of  his  citizens;  the  people  were  so  aftected,  that 
they  called  for  it  again  a  thousand  times.  This 
was  the  constant  practice  through  the  Avholc  time 
of  his  exile :  there  was  not  a  passage  in  any  plajs', 
which  could  possibly  be  apj)lied  to  his  case,  but  the 
whole  audience,  presently  catched  it  up,  and,  by 
their  claps  and  applauses,  loudly  signified  their 
zeal  and  good  wishes  for  him  *. 

autcm  consisteip  In  operariim  coiicionihus  non  liccat,  eos  omni  populi 
Roniani  signilicalione  decoiari  ?     lb.  5<J. 
*  Keceiiti   luuKio   de  illo   S.  C.    ad  liidos,   sccnamqvie  perlatoj 

r.  E  4 
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Though  a  decree  was  reo-iilarly  ohtainccl  for  Ci- 
cero's return,  Clodius  had  the  courage  and  achh'ess 
still  to  liindcr  its  passing  into  a  law:  he  took  all 
occasions  of  harang-iiing  the  people  against  it; 
and  when  he  liad  filled  the  forum  witli  his  merce- 
naries, he  usctl  to  demand  of  them  aloud,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  Rome,  whether  they  would  have 
Cicenj  restored  or  not;  upon  which  his  emissaries, 
raising  a  sort  of  dead  cry  in  the  negative,  lie  laid 
hold  of  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
declared  the  proposal  to  he  rejected*.  But  the 
senate,  ashamed  to  see  their  autliority  thus  insulted, 
Avhen  the  whole  city  was  on  their  side,  resolved  to 
take  such  measures,  in  the  support  of  their  decrees, 
tliat  it  should  not  he  possihlc  to  defeat  them.  Len- 
tulus,  therefore,  summoned  them  into  the  Capitol, 
on  the  twenty-fit'th  of  ^l;ty,  where  Pompey  hegaii 
the  dehate,  and  renewed  the  niotion  for  recalling 
Cicero;    and,   in    a   gra\e   and    elahorate   speech, 

suinmus  arhfi'x,  &  nielK-rciilc  smip'r  partiuin  in  lu-piib.  tatujiiain 
ill  scrua,  oplimaliiim,  ilru'i  ^  ifct-nli  hitiiia  &  luisto  duiorc  ac  clc- 
Bideria  inci — smnnii  oniin  pot  t;r  in^cimiin  non  solum  arte  sua  Bod 
rtiam  (Jnloio  rxpriiiu'b;tt.  Quid  enim  ?  (|iii  Hemp,  ccrto  nuimo 
.idjiiverit,  statucrit,  strtrrif,  ciiin  Achivis, — re  dubia  m-c  diibilarit 
vitam  offorre,  m-c  capiti  pcperccril, — sunimiim  amicuni  simiino  in 
bello — siiminp  iiigcnio  prx'dilum*— O  P^tcr — lixc  omnia  vidi  iii- 
flammari — ()  inpraliiki  Argivi,  iiianes  (iraii,  imim-mon's  bencficii  ! 
—  ••Milarc  sinilis,  sislis  prill,  pulsum  patimiiii — (piaR  sipiiificatio 
liicrit  omnium,  (pia-  dt-claralio  volunlatis  ab  uuivcrso  populu  Ro* 
inano  ? 

Nominatim  sum  app«llalus  in  Hriito,  Tiiliiu^,  (pii  libntaUni  tivibu3 
stabilivrrat.     Millies  icvncatum  fst.     I'ro  Si-xt.  ifi.  7.  8. 

*  Ille  Irilnmns  plcb.  ipit  dc  mi; — non  majorum  siionnn,  scd 
Grxrnlontm  institulo,  roncioncni  inlrrrogan'  solebat,  vdlctnn  me 
ridirc:  &  <inn  rral  rcclauialnni  srtnivivis  merti-narionim  vocibus  ; 
populum  Roiiianuni  i;(  .^an;  diccbat.     lb.  !><). 
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wliich  lie  had  prepared  in  writing*,  and  delivered 
from  his  notes,  o-ave  him  the  honor  of  havino* 
saved  his  country*.  All  the  leading  men  of  the 
senate  spoke  after  him,  to  the  same  effect;  but  the 
consul,  Metellus,  notwithstanding  his  promises, 
had  been  acting,  hitherto,  a  double  part;  and  was, 
all  along,  the  chief  encourager  and  supporter  of 
Clodius :  when  Servilius,  therefore,  rose  up,  a  per- 
son of  the  first  dignity,  who  had  been  honored  with 
a  triumph  and  the  censorship,  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  kinsman  jVIetellus ;  and,  calling  up  from  the 
dead  all  the  family  of  the  Aletelli,  laid  before  him 
the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestors,  with  the  conduct 
and  unhappy  fate  of  his  brother,  in  a  manner  so 
moving,  that  IVIetellus  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer,  against  the  force  of  the  speech,  nor  the  au- 
thority of  the  speaker;  but,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and  professed  all  fu- 
ture services  to  Cicero :  in  which  he  proved  very 
sincere,  and,  from  this  moment,  assisted  his  col- 
league in  promoting  Cicero's  restoration  :  so  that, 
in  a  very  full  house,  of  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
senators :  when  all  the  magistrates  were  present, 
the  decree  passed,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
but  Clodius'sf  :  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to 

*  Idem  ille  consul  cum  ilia  inciedibilis  multitiido  Romam,  & 
paene  Italia  ipsa  venisset,  vos  frequentissiinos  in  Capitolium  convo- 
cavit.  [Post  red.  in  Sen.  10.]  Cum  vir  is,  qui  tripartitas  orbis  ter- 
rarum  oias  atqiie  rec;iones  tribus  triiimphis  huic  iniperio  adjunctas 
notavit,  de  sciipto  sententia  dicta,  mihi  uni  testimonium  patriae  con- 
scrvatae  dedit.     Pro  Sext.  6l. 

f  Q.  MetHlu^,  Sf  inimicus  &  frater  inimici  perspecla  vestra  vo- 
hmtate,  omnia  privata  odia  drposuit :  quem  P.  Servilius — &  auc- 
torilatis  &  oralionis  suae  divina  quadain   gravitate   ad  sui  generis. 
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write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to  Metclliis,  as  he 
had  done  once  before,  upon  his  fust  declaration 
for  him*. 

Some  may  he  apt  to  wondei-,  why  the  two  tri- 
bunes, who  were  Cicero's  enemies  still,  as  much  as 
ever,  did  not  persevere  to  inhibit  the  decree  ;  since 
the  negative  of  a  single  tribune  had  an  indisput- 
able force  to  stop  ull  proceedings :  but  wlien  that 
negative  was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious,  con- 
trary to  the  apjjarent  interest  and  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  citizens;  if  the  tribune  couhl  not  be 
prevailed  with,  by  gentle  means,  to  reeal  it,  the  se- 
nate used  to  enter  into  a  delKite  uj)on  the  merit  of 
it,  and  proceed  to  some  extraordinary  resolution, 
of  declaring  the  author  of  sucli  an  opposition  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  answerable  for  all  the 
mischief  that  a\  as  likely  to  ensue  :  or  of  ordering* 
the  consuls  to  take  cart  that  the  Jlepublic  received 
no  detriment;  which  votes  were  thought  to  justify 
any  methods,  how  \iolent  soever,  of  removing 
cither  the  obstruction,  or  the  author  of  it;  who  sel- 
dom cared  to  expose  himself  to  the  rage  of  an  in- 
tlamed  city,  heiuled  by  the  consuls  and  the  senate, 
and  to  assert  liis  prerogative  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

cniiitiniihN<iu«-  saiif;iiinls  farta,  virlutt's<jiic  rrvocavit,  ut  liahcrot  in 
coiisilio  &  fratrcni  ab  iiilcris — ic  oinncs  Mi'trllos,  pra;staiilissimos 
<:ivi-s. — iUqiic.  txlitit  iion  niotlo  saliitis  fi(•fcn^or, — vcnmi  t-tiam  ad- 
scri|jtor  dinnitatis  inca*.  (^ii<»  (iiiiilcm  (lit:,  cum  vos  417,  ex  sriiatu 
♦;ss*;lis,  iiiagistraliis  aiiliin  hi  oiiiiut  ailcssi-nl,  dihscnsit  iiinis — Post 
red.  ill  Sen.  10, 

C.'oilacrMiiavit  vir  rt;r(Kiu';  ac  vorc  Mcltllus;  toliiin(|iic  sc  1'. 
S«TTili»)  dicciiti  i'liaiii  liiin  trailidit.  Ncc  i|lam  divinain  ^ravitatciin, 
pk'iiaiii  aiili(]uitatis,  diuliiis — jioUiil  sustincrf.      I'ro  ScxI.  4)2. 

*   lipi'-t.  I'ani.  5.  4. 
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This,  in  effect,  v/as  tlie  case  at  present;  when 
the  consul,  Lentukis,  assembled  the  senate  as^ain 
tlie  next  day,  to  concert  some  etiectul  method 
for  preventing  all  farther  opposition,  and  gettino* 
the  decree  enacted  into  a  law  :  but  before  they 
met,  he  called  the  people  likewise  to  the  rostra ; 
where  he,  and  all  the  principal  senators,  in  their 
turns,  repeated  to  them  the  substance  of  what  they 
had  said  before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare 
therii  for  the  reception  of  the  law :  Pompey  parti- 
cularly exerted  himself,  in  extolling  tlie  praises  of 
Cicero ;  declaring,  that  the  Republic  owed  its  pre- 
servation to  him,  and  that  their  common  safety 
was  involved  in  his  :  exhorting  them  to  defend  and 
support  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  quiet  of  the 
city,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  m.an,  who  had  deserved 
so  well  of  them  :  tliat  this  M'as  the  general  voice  of 
the  senate  ;  of  the  knights  ;  of  all  Italy  ;  and  lastly, 
that  it  was  his  own  earnest  and  special  request 
to  them,  which  he  not  only  desired,  but  implored 
them  to  grant*.  When  the  senate  afterwards  met, 
they  proceeded  to  several  new  and  vigorous  votes, 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  hiw :  first,  that  no 
magistrate  should  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 

*  Qui^riim  pr'mceps  ad  rogandos  &  ad  cohortandos  vos  fuit  Cn. 
PomjH'ius — priimim  vos  docuit,  nicis  con^iliis  l^einpub.  es^e  serva- 
tani,  caiisaniciue  uioam  cum  communi  salute  conjunxit ;  hortatusquc 
<.'st,  lit  auctontatcni  senatus,  statum  civitatis,  tortuiias  civis  bene 
morili  dcfrnderctis :  turn  in  perorando  posuil,  vos  rogari  a  senatu, 
rogari  ab  E([uilibus,  rogiui  ab  Italia  cuiicta:  deiii([ue  ipse  ad  ex- 
treiiuini  pro  mca  vos  salute  non  rogavit  solum,  vcrum  etiam  obse- 
cravit.     Post  red.  ad  Quir.  7. 
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Cicero's  cause  w.os  to  come  before  them  :  and  that, 
if  any  one  attempted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Secon(Hy,  tliat  if,  througli  any  \  iolcnce  or  ob- 
struction, the  law  was  not  suffered  to  pass,  within 
tlie  five  next  legal  days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should 
then  be  at  liberty  to  return,  without  any  farther 
authority. 

'J'hirdly,  that  public  thanks  should  be  given  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy,  who  came  to  Rome  for 
Cicero's  defence;  and  that  they  ^should  be  desired 
to  come  again,  on  the  day  when  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  were  to  be  taken. 

Fourthl}',  that  thanks  should  l>e  given  like- 
wise to  all  the  states  and  cities,  which  had  re- 
ceived and  entertained  Cicero;  and  that  the  care 
of  his  person  should  be  recommended  to  all  fo- 
reign nations  in  alliance  with  them;  and  that 
the  Komau  geneials,  and  all  who  had  commanded 
abroad,  should  he  ordered  to  protect  his  lii'e  and 
safety  *. 

*  Quod  est  postridu"  ilerretiiin  in  curia — iic  (juis  dc  carlo  scifarcl  ; 
jir  (jiii<;  iii'iram  ullam  aflcrn  t  ;  si  quis  alilcr  focisset,  mm  phmt;  evcr- 
v>n-in  R«ipub.  fore. 

Afldi<lil,  .si  diibiis  nuiiujiio  qiiihuii  aj»i  de  nie  poluissct,  nou  cssct 
ariiini,  r«dir(Mn  in  patriani  oiuni  aiuloritaU*  icciipcrata, 

Ut  iib,  qui  f.\  tota  Italia  salulis  nioa-  cau^a  convriuMaiit,  agc- 
rrntur  gratix :  atcpii:  iiiU-iu  ud  rt-s  rcdcuntrs,  ut  venirciit,  roga- 
rciitur. 

Qurrn  mini  uiiqiiaiii  scuatiis  tivoiii,  nisi  nie,  nalionibiis  cxteris 
rotnnn-ndavit  ?  cnjiis  unqiiain  proj)trr  sulutcm  nh'i  ineam,  senatus 
ptiblicr  sociis  pupuli  Koiii.mi  f^ratias  «'f^il  ?  Dc  inc  nno  I'.  C,  dccrc- 
vcnint,  nt  qui  piovincias  cum  iinjH-rio  oljlnicrcnt,  qui  quaestorcs 
Irgatique  cificnl,  salutcm  h  vilani  irn.\un  cu^lodip-nt.  Pro  Soxt. 
60,  61. 
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One  cannot  help  pausing  a  while,  to  reflect  on 
the  great  idea,  which  these  facts  imprint  of  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Cicero;  to  see  so  vast  an 
empire  in  such  a  ferment  on  his  account,  as  to 
postpone  all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many 
months  successively,  to  the  safety  of  a  single  se- 
nator*; who  had  no  other  means  of  exciting  the 
zeal,  or  engaging  the  aficctions  of  his  citizens,  but 
the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  the 
merit  of  his  eminent  services  :  as  if  the  Republic 
itself  could  not  stand  without  him,  but  must  fall 
into  ruins,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was  re- 
moved; whilst  the  greatest  monarclis  on  earth, 
who  had  any  affairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were 
looking  on  to  expect  the  event,  unable  to  procure 
any  answer  or  regard  to  what  they  v;ere  soliciting', 
till  this  affair  was  decided  :  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  was  particularly  affected  by  it;  who,  be- 
ing driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  came  to  Rome 
about  this  time,  to  beg  help  and  protection  against 
his  rebellious  subjects;  but  though  he  was  lodged 
in  Pompeys  house,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
get  an  audience,  till  Cicero's  cause  was  at  an  end. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was 
to  be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  centuries:  this 
was  the  most  solemn  and  honorable  way  oF  trans- 
acting any  public  business,  where  the  best  and 
gravest  part  of  the  city  had  the  chief  influence, 
and  where  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  previously 

*  Niliil  vos  civibus,  nihil  snciis,  nihil  Regibus  reipondistis.  Nihil 
Judices  sentenliis,  niliil  popukis  suflragiis,  nihil  hie  ordo  auctorilate 
tleclaravit :  niutuin  forum,  elingiiem  curiam,  facitam  &:  fractam  civ;- 
takm  videbatis.     Tost  red.  in  St.-ii.  3. 
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necessary  to  make  the  act  valid:  hut,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  there  seems  to  have  l>een  four  or  five 
several  decrees,  jjrovided  at  different  times,  which 
liad  all  heen  frustrated  hy  tlie  intrio-ues  of  Clodius 
and  his  friends,  till  these  last  votes  proved  decisive 
and  effectual  *.  Cicero's  resolution  upon  them  was, 
to  wait  till  the  law  should  he  proposed  to  the 
people;  and  if,  hy  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  it 
should  then  he  ohstructed,  to  come  away  directly 
upon  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  rather 
hazard  his  life,  than  hear  the  loss  of  his  country 
any  louircr'l".  But  the  vigor  of  the  late  dehates 
had  so  discouraged  the  chiefs  of  the  faction,  that 
they  left  Clodius  single  in  the  opposition :  Metel- 
his  dropt  him,  and  his  hrother  Appius  was  desirous 
to  he  (juietj;;  yet,  it  was  aho\e  two  months  still, 
from  the  last  decree,  hefore  Cicero's  friends  could 
hrino-  the  affair  to  a  general  vote,  which  they 
elfected,  at  last,  on  the  fourth  of  August. 

There  had  never  heen  known  so  numerous  and 
solenm  an  assemhly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this  : 
all  Italy  was  drawn  together  on  the  occasion  :  it 
was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  he  ahsent ;  and 
neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  a  suflicienl 
excus'\  for  not  lending  a  helj)ing  hand  to  the  re- 
storation olCieero:  all  the  magistrates  exerted 
themseh'cs  in   recomnunding  the  law,  excepting 

•  Vid.  Pro  SoKt.  fiO.  &  Nolas  Mainilii  ad  fil, 

i  Milii  in  uiunio  fst  IcRum  lationinn  cxiMTtiuo.  ^-  si  obtrcctal)itiii» 
utar  auctoritatc  scDuUis,  &:  jjotius  viu  (luam  palria  carebo.  Ad  Alt. 
3.  I'fi. 

X  Rcdii  rum  maxima  di(;nitate,  fralrc  Ino  altero  consulc  rcduceiifr, 
altcro  prxlorc  pctnilc     I'ru  Doin.  33. 
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Appius  and  tlie  two  tribunes,  who  durst  not  ven- 
ture, however,  to  oppose  it;  the  meeting  was  held 
in  the  field  of  ]\Iars,  for  the  more  convenient  re- 
ception of  so  great  a  multitude ;  where  the  sena- 
tors divided  among  themselves  the  task  of  presid- 
ing in  tlie  several  centuries,  and  seeing  the  poll 
fairly  taken:  the  result  was,  that  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  exile,  by  the  juianimous  suffrage  of  all 
the  centuries ;  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
city  *. 

Clodius,  however,  liad  the  hardiness,  not  only 
to  appear,  but  t(^  speak  in  this  assembly  against 
the  law ;  but  nobody  regarded  or  heard  a  word 
that  he  said :  he  now  found  tlie  iliffcrence  men- 
tioned above,  between  a  free  convention  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  those  mercenary  assemblies, 
where  a  ftw  desperate  citizens,  headed  by  slaves 
and  gladiators,  used  to  carry  all  before  them : 
"  Wliere  now,"  says  Cicero,  "  were  those  tyrants 
"  of  the  forum,  those  haranguers  of  the  mob,  those 
'•disposers  of  kingdoms?" — This  was  one  of  the 
hist  genuine  acts  of  free  Rome ;  one  of  the  last 
efforts  of  public  liberty,  exerting  itself  to  do  honor 
to  its  patron  and  defender :    for  the   union  of  the 

*  Quo  die  quis  civis  fiiit,  qui  noii  iiefas  esse  piitaret,  quacntuiiie  aiit 
aitate  aut  valetudine  csset,  noii  se  tie  salute  niea  senlentiam  ferrer 
Post  red.  in  Sen.  xi. 

Nemo  srbi  nee  valetudinis  excusatiuiiem  nee  senectutis  satis  jastani 
putavit.     Pro  Sext.  52. 

De  ine  cum  onincs  niagistratus  promulgassent,  praiter  uaum  prac- 
torcm,  a  quo  non  erat  postulaiiduni,  fratrem  inimici  inei,  praeterque 
duos  de  lapide  emptos  tribunes  pkbis — nullis  comitiis  unquain  niulti- 
tudincni  liominuin  lautani,  neque  spleiididioreni  tuisse, — vo>  roga- 
tores,  vos  distribiitorcs,  vos  custodcs  Suisse  tabularum. — In  Pisois. 
13. 
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triumvirate  had  already  o;ir'pn  it  a  dano^erous  wound, 
and  their  dissension,  whicli  not  long  after  ensued^ 
entirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  oave  some  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glo- 
rious day,  that  Cicero"s  son-in-law,  Piso,  happened 
to  die  not  long  before  it,  to  the  extreme  grief  of 
the  family;  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  piety, 
and  sharing  tlie  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero's 
return.  His  praises,  however,  will  be  as  immortal 
as  Cicero's  writings,  from  whose  repeated  character 
of  him  we  learn,  that,  for  parts,  probity,  virtue, 
modesty,  and  for  every  accomplishment  of  a  fine 
gentleman  and  fine  speaker,  he  scarce  left  his  equal 
behind  him,  among  all  the  young  nobles  of  that 
age* 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home,  in  virtue  of 
the  senates  decree,  whether  the  law  had  pa.ssed  or 
not;  but,  perceiving,  from  the  accounts  of  all  his 
friends,  tliat  it  could  not  be  defeated  any  longer, 
he  embarked  for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  yVugust; 
the  very  da\-  on  which  it  m  as  enacted  :  and  landed 
the  next  day  at  Brundisium,  where  he  found  his 
dauirhtcr  Tullia  aheadv  arri\  cd  to  receive  him.  The 
day  happened  lo   be   the   annual   festival   of  the 

*  Piso  illo  Rrn«T  meus,  ciii  pietalis  sua?  fnictiim,  noqiic  ex  me,  ne^ 
que  a  pi-pulo  Koinuno  ferrc  liciiit.     Pro  Srxt.  31. 

Studio  auteiii  iinninem  nee  indu'Jiria  majoio  coRno\  i ;  quanquani 
nc  ingrr)io  (iui(l«-m  qui  pra^ililerit,  tacilc  dixerim,  C  Pisoni,  genero 
meo.  Nulliun  illi  leiupus  vacabat.  aut  a  forensi  dictione,  aut  a  com- 
mentations doinesiira,  ant  ascribcixlo  aut  a  cof^itando.  Itaque  tantos 
processus  faciebat,  ul  «volarc  non  exciirreie  videbatur,  &(:. — alia  de 
dlo  inaiora  diti  pussuut.  Nam  iicc  <:<jntiiicntia,  ucc  pictatc,  iiec  ullo 
Rcnere  virlutis,  qucD(piam  ejusdem  alatu  cum  illo  conferenduin  puto. 
lirut.  p.  397,  391*. 
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foundation  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  of  safety  at  Rome ;  and  the 
birth-day  likewise  of  Tullia ;  as  if  Providence  had 
thrown  all  these  circumstances  together  to  enhance 
the  joy  and  solemnity  of  his  landing;  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  people  with  the  most  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Cicero  took  up  his 
quarters  again  with  his  old  host  Lenius  Flaccu.s, 
who  had  entertained  him  so  honorably  in  his  dis- 
tress, a  person  of  great  learning  as  well  as  gene- 
rosity :  here  he  received  the  welcome  news  in  four 
days  from  Rome,  that  the  law  M'as  actually  rati- 
fied by  the  people  with  an  incredible  zeal  and  una- 
nimity of  all  the  centuries  *.  This  obliged  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of 
the  Brundisians,  who,  by  all  the  offices  of  private 
duty,  as  well  as  public  decrees,  endeavored  to  tes- 
tify their  sincere  respect  for  him.  The  fame  of 
his  landing  and  progress  towards  the  city,  drew 
infinite  multitudes  from  all  parts,  to  see  him  as  he 
passed,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  return :  so 
that  the  whole  road  was  but  one  continued  street 
from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  lined  on  both  sides  with 

*  Pridie  Non.  Sextil.  Dyrrhacliio  sum  profectus,  illo  ipso  die  quo 
lex  est  lat^de  nobis.  Brundisium  vcni  Nonis:  ibi  niihi  Tiiliiola  mea 
praesto  fuit,  natali  sue  ipso  die,  qui  rasu  idim  natalis  orat  Brundisinx 
coloniae;  &  tua'  vicina?  salutis.  Quir  res  animadversa  a  multitudine, 
summa  Brundisinorum  gratulatione  celebrata  est.  Ante  diem  scxtum. 
Id.  Sext.  cognovi — littcrisQuintifratrismiritico  studio  omnium  tetatiim 
atque  ordinum,inrredibili  concursu  Italia*,  legem  comitiis  centuria- 
tis  esse  perlatum.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Cumque  me  domus  eadem  oplimorum  &:  doctissimorum  virorum. 
Lenii  Flacci,  &  Patris  &  Fratris  ejus  Istissima  accepisset,  quse  prox- 
imo anno  mcereijs  rceeperat,  &  suo  periculo  prxsidioque  defenderat. 
Pro  Sext.  63. 
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crowds  of  men,  Moincn,  and  cliildien;  nor  was 
there  a  pra:tcctLire,  town,  or  colony  through  Italy, 
which  did  not  decree  him  statues  or  ])uhlic  honors, 
and  send  a  deputation  of  their  principal  mend:)ers 
to  pay  him  their  compliments:  that  it  was  rather 
less  than  the  truth,  as  Plutarch  says,  what  Cicero 
himself  tells  us,  that  all  Italy  hrought  him  hack 
upon  its  shoulders*.  "  liut  that  one  day,"  says 
he,  *'  was  worth  an  immortality;  when  on  my  ap- 
'•  proach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  came  out  to 
*'  receive  me,  followed  hy  the  whole  body  of  the 
"  citizens ;  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left  its  founda- 
"  tions,  and  marched  forward  to  cnd^ace  its  pre- 
"  server'!"." 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  saw  the  steps 
of  all  the  temples,  porticos,  and  even  the  tops  of 
houses  covered  with  people,  who  saluted  him  with 
an  universal  acclamation,  as  he  marched  forward 
towards  the  Capitol,  where  ficsh  multitudes  were 
expecting  his  arrival:  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
j(<y  he  could  not  help  grieving,  he  says,  within  him- 
self, to  reflect  that  a  city  so  grateful  to  the  defender 

*  Mens  i|ui(l«'m  rcditiis  is  fiiit,  iit  a  nrmidi^io  \isi[\w  Romam  ag- 
mni  iH'r[ielmini  loliiis  llalix  vidcrcin.  N(.-(iuc  t-'nini  ivgio  fiiit  iilla, 
ii»'(jiic  prx-tirliira,  iii'(im-  municipiuni  aiil  coloiiia,  fx  qua  iioii  publicc* 
ad  inc  vt-nrriiU  gratidatiim.  (iuid  dicatii  advL-iiUis  mcos  ?  ()iiid 
rtfusiones  Ijomiiuim  «-x  op))idis  ?  Quid  conc-iirsiim  ex  agiis  palruiu 
faiiiilia".  cum  coiijuKiljus  ac  libcris?  &t.  in  I'ison.  'J2. 

luliacuncla  panic  suis  Imiiu-ris  n-porlavit.   Tost  red.  in  Si-iicc.  1.1. 

Itiijere  loto  Urhrs  Italia-  f«:stos  dies  agt-rc  advciitus  uici  vidcljanlur. 
\'ix  niiillitudiue    li-galoruiii  umliipii:  iiiibs(;rum  ctlobrabaiihir. — Pro 

Scxi.  ^)^. 

f  Uiius  ilic  dii-s  iiiilii  (juidcm  iiistar  immorlalilatis  fuit— cum  Sciia- 
luiii  fgressum  ridi,  populumquc  Uomanuin  univcrsuin,  cum  milii 
ipsa  Koina,  propc  convulsa  scdibus  suis,  ad  comploclcndum  Coiisir- 
valorcm  suum  procedcrc  visa  est.     In  Pisoii.  -'2. 
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of  its  liberty,  had  been  so  miserably  enslaved  and 
oppressed  *.  The  Capitol  was  the  proper  seat  or 
throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire ; 
where  stood  the  most  magnificent  fabric  of  Rome, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  or  of  that  God  whom  they 
styled  the  Greatest  and  the  Best  f ;  to  whose  shrine 
all,  who  entered  the  city  in  pomp  or  triumph,  used 
always  to  make  their  first  visit.  Cicero,  therefore, 
before  he  had  saluted  his  wife  and  family,  was 
obliged  to  discharge  himself  here  of  his  vows  and 
thanks  for  his  safe  return  ;  where,  in  compliance 
with  the  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion 
also  to  that  tutelary  IMinerva,  whom,  at  his  quitting 
lionie,  he  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  her  ftither. 
From  this  oliice  of  religion  he  v/as  conducted  by 
the  same  company,  and  with  the  same  acclamations, 
to  his  brother's  house,  where  this  great  procession 
ended  :  which,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  was 
$0  splenilid  and  triumphant,  that  he  had  reason,  he 
says,  to  fear,  lest  people  should  imagine  that  he, 
himself,  had  contrived  his  late  llight,  for  the  sake 
of  so  glorious  a  restoration ;[;. 

*  Iter  a  porta,  in  Capitoliuin  ascensus,  domum  reditus  erat  cjus- 
modi,  lit  sum  ma  in  Ixlitia  illud  dolerem,  civitatem  tarn  gratam  tain 
iniseram  atque  oijpressam  iuissc. — Pro  Sext.  63. 

t  Qiiocirca  te,  Capitoline,  qiiem  propter  bcncficia,  populus  Ro- 
maniis  optimum,    propter  vim,  Maximum,  nominavit.  Pro  Dom.  37. 

+  Ut  tua  milii  conscelerata  ilia  vis  non  modo  non  propulsanda,  sed 
ctiam  emendafuisse  videatur.     Pro  Dom.  23. 
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